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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or Epucation, 
Washington, October 1, 1908. 

Sir: The statistical chapters of these annual reports, which are to 
be now compressed each year into the second volume and constitute 
the greater part of that volume, can not be got ready under existing 
conditions in less than six months after the close of the scholastic year 
to which they relate. Indeed, the time actually required for the col- 
lection and tabulation of such statistical matter has generally been 
eight or nine months, or an even longer period. An effort is making; 
however, to prepare the manuscript of the second volume of the report 
now in hand, covering the year ending June 30, 1908, by the Ist of 
January, 1909, so that it may be put into type in the earlier months 
of the coming calendar year. ‘The chapters, on the other hand, which 
are not mainly statistical in character, such as appear in this first 
volume of the report, are subject to less of unavoidable delay. Ac- 
cordingly it has been thought best to prepare the first volume at the 
earliest possible date, without waiting for the completion of its com- 
panion volume of statistics. I have the honor to present herewith 
this earlier portion of the annual report for the year 1908. 

It is hoped that this volume may be in the hands of readers by 
about six months after the expiration of the scholastic year of 1907-8. 
In that case the information it conveys respecting educational move- 
ments which are still current and the directories, announcements for 
the year 1908-9, and other timely matter, may serve immediate needs 
and be widely used for purposes of reference in the remaining months 
_ of this scholastic year. 

The attempt has been made in this volume to present some of the 
leading facts concerning the educational history of the year to which 
it relates, with reference chiefly to our own country, but with some 
account also of occurrences in a few of the foremost of our sister 
nations. While attention has been centered upon this one year, the 
fact has not been ignored that the movements of the present proceed 
from movements of an earlier date, and the one-year limit has not 
been sharply drawn as against related occurrences of two or three 
previous years. The commissioner’s introduction, under the new 
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arrangement of the report, naturally takes the form of a survey of 
the educational trend of the year. Such a survey is undertaken with 
a keen sense of its difficulty, because of the nearness of the movements 
brought under review, but in the belief that it may serve a useful 
purpose, even though its perspective must inevitably be corrected by 
later insight and information. 


STATISTICS OF THE YEAR 1906-7. 


While the discussion of the educational statistics of the year 1907-8 
must be left to the second volume of this report, where it will be 
presented by Prof. G. D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a glance at the numbers of the preceding year may be 
taken here, to see to what proportions our educational systems had 
grown before the year 1907-8 was begun. These numbers were more 
fully discussed in the second volume of the preceding report by Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike, of Teachers College. (Report, 1907, v. 2, 
pp. 523-541.) 

Broadly speaking, then, and subject to such correction as is called 
for in any statistical report that can now be made, the educational 
systems and institutions of the United States, public and private, 
enrolled in that year, 1906-7, in the neighborhood of 19 millions of 
pupils of all grades and classes. About 20 per cent of the total popu- 
lation attended the common schools for a longer or a shorter period. 
This percentage had been pretty nearly stationary for thirty years. 
In the meantime, however, the average length of the common school 
year had advanced from 130 days to a little over 150 days, and the 
percentage of those enrolled who were, on the average, in actual 
attendance each day of this longer school year had advanced from 
62 per cent to 70 per cent. While the proportion of the population 
who went to school at all had not increased, the remarkable increase 
in those attending high schools and other schools of middle grade 
still continued, reaching in that year, 1906-7, about 1.13 per cent of 
the whole population. In round numbers, one out of every 90 of our 
people was enrolled in a secondary school and one out of every 300 
in a college or other institution of higher education. Inasmuch as 
an approach to these high proportions had been going on for many 
years, and the length of time any one pupil is in a school of any 
grade is only a fraction of the average length of a human life, it is 
clear that the proportion of our population who at any time had 
received education of one of the grades indicated was much higher 
than would appear from the number enrolled for the year under 
consideration. 

Of the total number of teachers in the common schools of the coun- 
try, about 475,000 in all in that year, 1906-7, less than 224 per cent 
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were men; and not only this percentage but the actual number of men 
teachers had been steadily declining for ten years or more. The aver- 
age monthly salary of both men and women teachers in the meantime 
had been slowly rising, yet so slowly that it had failed to keep pace 
with other expenditures for educational purposes. While the propor- 
tion of school moneys devoted to buildings and other “ permanent 
improvements ” had been advancing for nearly twenty years, the pro- 
portion devoted to the personal services of teachers had been slowly 
receding. In the year 1906-7 the distribution of our common-school 
fund was about as follows: For buildings, sites, etc., one-fifth; for 
teachers’ salaries, three-fifths; for other purposes, one-fifth. The 
total expenditure so distributed amounted in the year 1906-7 to 
something over 330 millions of dollars. For the same year the ex- 
penditure for education of all grades, both public and private, in this 
country rose to approximately 442 millions of dollars. 

The tables appended to this introduction, pages 27-81, give some- 
what more detailed information concerning these and related items. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1907-8. 


These few statistical notes relating to the preceding year, set forth 
in bare outline some of the external features of our educational sys- 
tems as they were at the beginning of the year with which this report 
is concerned. We turn now to this latest scholastic year, that ending 
with the 30th day of June, 1908, and proceed to a consideration of 
some of our most recent educational movements, from which we are 
not yet far enough removed to weigh them and set them forth in 
statistical form. 

In this survey attention should be called particularly to seven 
American movements, or sets of occurrences, which have commanded 
unusual attention and effort within this year and seem destined to 
leave some impress upon our educational history: 


STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS. 


1. The first of these to be mentioned is the organization of special 
state educational commissions. There are eleven of these special 
commissions, according to reports that have come to this office, which 
are now engaged in formulating recommendations touching the re- 
vision of the school laws of ten States or in contributing in other 
ways to the improvement of the state educational systems of those 
States. The following tabular statement will serve for orientation 
with reference to their work and organization. Further information 
concerning them is presented in Chapter I, on current topics, page 42. 
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For the most part these commissions seem to have come into exist- 
ence without conscious reference to any common impulse or pur- 
pose. It was not so much that one or two States led and the others 
followed their example as that all of these States arrived, by fairly 
independent ways, at a point where a reexamination of their school 
system seemed called for, with a view to considerable improvements. 
This spontaneous movement in so many populous and prosperous 
commonwealths would seem to indicate that we have lighted on an 
epoch of readjustment in our public education. The last preceding 
period of extensive readjustment was that of a generation ago, in 
the years just following the civil war, although in some of the States 
- there has been in the interim one general revision of the statutes re- 
lating to education (Illinois, 1889; Iowa, 1897; New Jersey, 1902: 
Virginia, 1887). Some of the questions now prominently under con- 
sideration by these commissions are those relating to more general 
and regular school attendance, closer and better supervision, the 
consolidation of rural schools, a more equitable distribution of school 
funds, a betterment of the teaching profession, interstate comity 
with reference to teachers’ certificates, greater attention to hygienic 
conditions in schools, better regulations concerning the adoption of 
text-books, the extension of opportunities for high-school instruction, 
provision for education looking to industrial efficiency, evening 
schools, and special agencies for the training of exceptional pupils. 

Members of five of these commissions met in informal conference 
at Cleveland, Ohio, at the time of the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in July last. A brief account of this conference 
appears in Chapter I, page 48, of this volume. 

No one of these commissions has attracted greater attention than 
the Massachusetts commission on industrial education. This body, 
following upon the work of the commission on industrial and tech- 
nical education, which had been appointed in June, 1905, and had re- 
ported in January, 1906, was constituted in August, 1906, by appoint- 
ment of the governor. It is engaged in the effort to build up a system 
of state industrial schools, in virtual independence of the earlier estab- 
lished school system of the State. Massachusetts has led in so many 
of our great educational movements that her experiment in this 
new field becomes a matter of national concern. It is of the utmost 
importance in its bearing on the efforts toward educational improve- 
ment now making throughout the country that a satisfactory ad- 
justment should be reached between the historic educational system 
headed by the Massachusetts state board of education, and the new 
industrial school system of the State, headed by the industrial edu- 
cation commission. ‘This commission has issued two important re- 
ports, in March, 1907, and January, 1908. By act of June 2, 1908, 
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the legislature of the State has extended the term of its service to the 
year 1911. 
THE EDUCATION CAMPAIGN IN THE SOUTH. 


2. These facts concerning special commissions in a number of 
widely scattered States, both north and south, should be considered 
in connection with the remarkable public school campaign now in 
progress in the most of the Southern States. It is doubtful whether 
the large vitality and significance of this campaign are generally 
appreciated. It is, indeed, one of the most striking educational 
movements of our time, and is making a chapter of surpassing human 
interest in the history of American civilization. In Tennessee, under 
the leadership of Prof. P. P. Claxton and State Superintendent Sey- 
mour A. Mynders, more than 300 public education meetings were 
held in the year 1905, and in 1906 every county in the State was 
visited. At the meetings of 1906 there was an average attendance of 
about 1,000 persons, making a total attendance of more than 100,000. 
It is said that this was a larger attendance than that at the public 
meetings of both of the leading political parties in the governorship 
campaign of the same year. Ex-Governor Aycock, of North Caro- 
lina, declared that his educational addresses were more largely at- 
tended than his political addresses. (G. S. Dickerman and WicK- 
uIFFE Rosr. Educational progress in the South, October, 1907; C. 
AupHonso Smitu, Educational Statesmanship in the South. Uni- 
versity [of North Carolina] Record, December, 1907.) 

The specific object of the campaign in Tennessee was to influence 
the state legislature to make appropriations needed in the upbuild- 
ing of the educational system of the State. These were appropria- 
tions (1) for the ordinary purposes of the common schools, (2) for 
lengthening the school term in the poorer counties, (3) for the estab- 
lishment of county high schools, (4) for normal schools, (5) for the 
University of Tennessee, and (6) for public libraries in rural dis- 
tricts. In other States attention has been directed to the increase of | 
local taxation for school purposes, the consolidation of rural schools, 
the opening of rural school libraries, the improvement of school- 
houses, compulsory school attendance, the establishment of regular 
high schools, and the extension of industrial and agricultural 
education. | 

In many of these particulars the effort has been to bring up what 
might be called the arrears of educational opportunity in States which 
were relatively late in establishing free school systems. But new edu- 
cational undertakings have been freely entered upon, as in the estab- 
lishment of agricultural high schools in the State of Georgia and of a 
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public trade school at Columbus, in that State, and in the notable 
uplift given to the parish superintendency in the State of Louisiana. 
Marked progress has been made in the consolidation of rural schools. 
In December, 1906, it was reported that about 200 schools had been 
consolidated to 60 in the State of Virginia within the preceding year. 
About the same time a report from Tennessee showed that within 
four years the number of schools within that State had been reduced 
by 630 by a process of consolidation. Within the year to which this 
report relates a single county in Florida showed 15 schools which 
had been formed by the consolidation of 45, and from Louisiana the 
number of school districts transporting pupils to central schools was 
reported at 37, with 50 wagonettes used in the service, where two 
years earlier there had been none. The effort toward educational 
improvement in Louisiana has of late come into close relations with 
the effort toward the improvement of country roads. 

This new educational movement throughout the South has been 
largely brought about by the combined efforts of a remarkable group 
of educational leaders, some of whom have now been in active coopera- 
tion in behalf of the desired improvements for a goodly term of years. 
President Edwin A. Alderman has declared in his recent article on 
“The growing South” (The World’s Work, June, 1908, p. 10376) : 


The ability of this generation to recognize education as something larger than 
mere learning or even discipline, to perceive it as a great force molding national 
character, has caused the enlistment into this field of work of young men and 
young women of creative capacity and exalted character, who, under other con- 
ditions in southern history, would have instinctively turned to political and 
social fields for distinction and service. 


The movement has been greatly furthered by voluntary educational 
organizations, state and local, in which the educated women of the 
South have taken a leading part. Such are the Cooperative Educa- 
tional Association of Virginia, with more than 300 local leagues scat- 
tered throughout the State, the School Improvement Associations of 
South Carolina, and similar organizations in North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. It has had, moreover, the powerful impulse of certain 
large, constructive organizations, the Southern Education Board, the 
General Education Board, and the more recent Negro Rural School 
Fund (the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation), which, in a marked degree, 
have massed public sentiment on the side of this educational propa- 
ganda and have made large resources available at particularly diffi- 
cult points in the undertaking. 
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The following tables indicate the progress of the Southern States 
in certain important particulars in the three-year period, 1904-1907: 


Southern States. 


State appropriations, 
Number of including income | Date of 
high Local taxation.a from permanent) COM |nosteof 
schools.a | funds and rent of | PUl- | anid 
school] lands. ee! labor 
State. bb Hon {Mew 
1904. | 1907. 1904. 1907. 1904. 1907. law. 
1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 
Wineinia, aie ON oe 64 | 189 | $1,008, 542 | $1,730, 933 | $1,062,981 | $1,459,288 | &1908 1908 
North Carolina ......... 39 71 377, 481 448,775 | 1,254,814 | 1,586,840 | 61907 19038 
South Carolina... ........ 98 95 200, 868 326, 073 779, 754 989,225 | None. 1908 
Geareia.’: is saa co 1386 158 598, 257 701, 720 800, 000 1,591,441 | None. 1889 
BLOGS SE te aeons 48 75 729, 662 999, 547 199, 615 238,756 | None. 1907 
Tennessee ...-.-.ce-ee0s g2| 98 | 1,828,002 | 1,724,429] 407,644] 1,030,524 { ae \ 1907 
Alsbameacvsle. Geel iabe 76 | 102 115, 155 447, 000 987,092 | 1,041,561 | None. 1907 
MMISSIBS PPT case eee eee 99 | 120 296, 668 228,918 | 1,487,746 | 1,250,000 | None. | None. 
Louisiania< bosess yee fe 45 62 890, 372 -| 1,570,597 548, 837 779, 438 | None. 1906 
WORAS ts Cak celts malaeiee ues 300 | 367 | 1, 441, 960 1, 865,640 | 3,724, 442 4,596, 721 | None. 1903 
ATKANSASIAY SG Suro ale 54 / 88 1, 240, 648 1, 583, 316 542, 685 679, 181 | None. 19038 


« High school legislation of importance but of too recent a date to affect the figures 
included in this table has been enacted in Arkansas, Florida, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia. Recent fiscal legislation touching education has been enacted in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

’This is a local option compulsory law. 

¢ Applies to but two counties. 


Relation of four-year high schools to total number of high schools for years and 
States named, 


1904. 1907. 
State. Total num- Four- Ratio Total num- Four- Ratio 

ber of high} year high | oflatter | ber of high| year high | of latter 

schools. schools. to total. schools. schools. to total. 
Witmitvia: cocci ne cere sg | 64 20 0.31 139 64 0.46 
North Caroling s52)2 ve. eee 40 18 +32 71 27 . 38 
VORA cer ees Lio len seen ae | 48 84 .70 75 57 . 76 
TENNESSEE aie SEY cel ae 92 26 . 29 98 53 54 
US ree. ef Fo MaMdar ery lagna eRe aL PRP. 300 165 55 367 229 62 

| 


FIRST CONFERENCE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


3. The conference of the chief school officers of the several States 
and Territories which was held at Washington on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1908, on an invitation issued from this bureau, was related in 
character to the great meeting of the governors of the States held at 
the White House some ten weeks later, although in their origin the 
two gatherings were wholly independent. The educational confer-— 
ence was called by the Commissioner of Education on the suggestion 
of State Superintendent James Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, which 
had been followed by a similar suggestion from State Superintendent 
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(Miss) Katherine L. Craig, - Colavado, and seconded by the educa- 
tional representatives of other States. Of the 50 chief educational 
officers of as many States and Territories who were invited to this 
conference, 37 were present in person, while some 15 or 20 other 
educators of prominence participated in the sessions, as representing 
state educational offices the chiefs of which could not be present, and 
other educational bodies, or on personal invitation. 

This conference seems destined to mark an epoch of no small im- 
portance in the history of educational cooperation in this country. 
It revealed a strong disposition on the part of the state educational 
offices to strengthen the national office of education; and made clear 
- the aim of the national office to accomplish its work through the ren- 
dering of assistance to the state offices. The special emphasis which 
was laid upon cooperation in the revision of statistical forms and re- 
ports and in the diffusion of information touching new legislation in . 
the several States, will in all likelihood lead to dotiisies3 improvements 
in the immediate future. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 


4. For several years there has been a manifest tendency toward a 
“ standardizing” of American education; for the unanimity with 
which many leaders in widely separate fields have turned to the 
effort to raise the standards of their several kinds of education and 
to give to those standards more exact definition, indicates nothing 
less than a national tendency. Sheer devotion to intrinsic excellence 
might sooner or later have given the requisite impulse to such a 
tendency. But certain practical needs have made it a real move- 
ment at this time. The persons educated in one State or institution 
have suffered tangible loss through the refusal of some other State 
or institution to accept their scholastic credentials. Graduates of 
American institutions have found themselves at a disadvantage owing 
to the refusat of foreign states and institutions to recognize their 
diplomas and certificates. The disadvantage has been keenly felt 
by those going from preliminary studies in one institution to advanced 
studies in a distant institution, but it has become most acute in the 
practice of the professions, where the very occupation of the prac- 
titioner who removes from one part of the world to another may de- 
pend upon the official acceptance of the documents attesting his pro- 
fessional competence. 
- It was inevitable that this practical oa: should force the 
question of standards to the front. It has been strongly accentuated 
in the field of collegiate education by the action of the trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in defining 
the type of institution which should share the benefits of that found- 
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ation. Having once been brought into serious notice, it is emphasized 
by a variety of considerations, some of them in the nature of elevated 
sentiment. One can not permit the educational standing of one’s own 
institution or state or nation to be left in question before the rest of 
the world, and if it is not what it should be to command the respect of 
the world it must be improved without delay. In its highest form 
this sentiment would go further, and demand that our institution or 
state or nation shall have such undoubted educational standing as 
shall enable it to do its part in determining the world standard in 
education, for there can be no doubt that we are to have a world 
standard and that it is already taking shape. 

This standardizing movement is no more inevitable than is the 
reaction against it. The objection of mere academic inertia may be 
ignored. The objection of scholastic incompetence and false pre- 
tense will have to be overcome, and at this point conflicts are to be 
expected and even welcomed. There is objection of another kind, 
which rests upon conviction and must be seriously considered. Ac- 
cording to this view, the very strength of our American institutions 
is their flexibility, their individuality, their freedom to make progress 
through experiment. There is a large measure of truth in this view, 
and it calls for unqualified support to this extent, that in the Ameri- 
ean contribution to the world standard there shall be insistence upon 
freedom for such variability as would assure to a people universal 
opportunity in the present and unlimited progress in the future. 

But with this position fully secured, the need for defined stand- 
ards remains. It is at bottom the permanent need of scholastic hon- 
esty. The standardizing movement in our education is the pure-food 
movement in our spiritual world. It is necessary indeed to the 
soundness of our,educational freedom and experimentation. 

In accordance with the spirit of our institutions, such standardiz- 
ing must come about in a variety of ways, and must proceed mainly 
from the States, and even from within the classified institutions 
themselves. We have already a variety of state laws governing the 
practice of the several professions. Some of the most important 
steps in the fixing of professional requirements have been taken by 
voluntary national societies of professional practitioners, as by the 
American Medical Association, acting through its council for medical 
education. State requirements governing the issuance of teachers’ 
certificates, and particularly certificates of high-school grade, have of 
late given added impetus to the standardizing movement. A like 
endeavor has appeared in so many different sections of the educa- 
tional field that the demand for more satisfactory requirements may 
be said to have been “ in the air,” as an appreciable current of con- 
temporary thought, in the period now under review. Three of its 
more definite manifestations within the past year may be mentioned 
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here: The resolution of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, at its meeting in Washington on the 19th of November, 1907, 
that the association “ proceed to the work of standardizing the state 
universities, and direct its committee to bring in at a suitable time 
some scheme of organization for standardization ;” the action of the 
Association of American Universities, at its meeting at Ann Arbor 
January 9-10, 1908, in defining the conditions of admission to that 
association, and in appointing a committee to prepare a list of col- 
leges the degrees of which should be accepted as of equal value with 
the degrees conferred by members of the association; and the third 
annual meeting of the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in the city of New York, April 
17, 1908. 

Further information relative to these organizations appears in the 
chapter on Current topics, pages 49-78, of this volume. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


5. In one way and another the question of industrial education was 
kept well to the fore during the year. While it is one question, it 
falls into three fairly well-defined divisions, those relating, re- 
spectively, to agriculture, domestic economy, and the trades. Among 
the chief centers of this discussion during the year 1907-8 were the 
Davis Bill in Congress, “ to provide an appropriation for agricultural 
and industrial instruction in secondary schools, for normal instruc- 
tion in agricultural and industrial subjects in normal schools, and for 
branch agricultural experiment stations, and regulating the expendi- 
ture thereof,” and other nearly related bills; the new legislation in 
the States of Connecticut, Mississippi, New York, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin; the work of the Massachusetts industrial edu- 
cation commission; the annual meeting at Chicago in January, 1908, 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
and the publications of that society; and the experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in the combination of apprenticeship in a shop 
with technical courses in college. 

The Davis Bill was not reported from the House Committee on 
Agriculture during the first session of the Sixtieth Congress. An 
important hearing on the bill was held, however, on the 5th and 6th 
of May, 1908, which was printed by the House of Representatives. 
The text of the bill in the form in which it is before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture appears on pages 85-87 of this report. It 
provides for national aid to industrial schools, not more in number 
than 1 for each district of 5 counties nor less than 1 for each district 
of 15 counties in each of the States, on condition that the schools shall 
be otherwise adequately supported by the States in which they are 
located. The measure takes account of all three kinds of industrial 
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education mentioned above, but the discussion of its provisions has 
largely turned upon its relation to the agricultural side of such in- 
struction. An interesting exposition of the main features of the bill 
was presented before the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association at its meeting in Washington in the 
month of February, 1908, by its foremost advocate outside of the 
Congress, the Hon. Willet M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in an address which was published in the Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence for 1908, and was reprinted as a 
separate, with charts and illustrations. 

The adoption of this measure would give national encouragement 
to the whole effort toward public industrial education. It would also, 
in the present form of the bill, throw the weight of such national 
encouragement decisively on the side of a system of secondary educa- 
tion which takes its pupils, for the most part, away from their homes. 
The attitude of this office toward the project is in substantial agree- 
ment with that taken by the Hon. Frank Pierce, then Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in a letter addressed by him in March last to 
Senator Redfield Proctor, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, shortly before the Senator’s death. This ietter was 
written in reply to a request from Senator Proctor for an expression 
of opinion concerning the Burkett Bill, a measure providing national 
aid for the teaching of agricultural subjects in state normal schools, 
the chief provisions of which have since been incorporated in the 
Davis Bill. Acting Secretary Pierce’s letter reads as follows: 

This bill is one of several which have been introduced at this session of 
Congress providing for national aid to education in the several States, and 
particularly for national aid as regards education in agriculture, home 
economics, and other industrial subjects. The fact that several bills touching 
in different ways upon this same subject have been brought before Congress 
is a clear indication of public interest in this matter. The principle involved 
in the granting of such aid to the States by the General Government has 
already found definite lodgment in the policy of the National Government, as is 
shown by the appropriations made under the second Morrill Act of 1890 and 
the Nelson amendment of 1907, providing for more complete endowment and 
support of agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

It is generally agreed that the working of this principle, in its bearing on the 
support of the land-grant colleges, has been extremely beneficial. One indica- 
tion of the value of such appropriations is seen in the fact that they have 
encouraged rather than retarded the support of these state institutions by the 
Several state governments. The information at hand in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion shows that in the year 1896 these land-grant colleges received in the aggre- 
gate 29 per cent of their support from the National Government. Ten years 
later, in 1906, owing to the increase of state appropriations, this proportion 
of their support from federal funds was reduced to 15.4 per cent. In this ten- 
year period the congressional grant was increased by 19 per cent. In the same 
_ time the amount which these institutions received from their several States 
was increased by about 240 per cent. Whereas in 1896, 25 of these institutions 
received more than one-half of their support from the National Government, in 
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1906 only 15 received more than one-half of their support from the National 
Government. These figures show:a wholesome tendency. They would seem to 
indicate that the granting of national aid for the promotion of education might 
safely be extended to other classes of institutions, provided it can be shown 
that there is a national need that these institutions be advanced more rapidly 
in their educational efficiency than they can be advanced without such national 
aid. 
* * * * * * * 

It will appear from what has been said above that Senate bill 3392 seems to 
me to call for warm approval in principle. It seems proper also that the 
administration of any fund devoted to such purposes as those contemplated in 
this measure should devolve upon the Department of the Interior and be car- 
ried on through the Bureau of Education in that department. There are, how- 
ever, humerous questions to be considered in connection with this bill, and with 
other proposed bills closely related thereto. It is clearly important that any 
forward step which the National Government may take in the encouragement 
of public education should be carefully weighed, and be given its proper place 
in a well-digested general policy. Furthermore, the conditions in the several 
States are widely different, and any bill should be framed with full knowledge 
of these differing conditions in order that it may be made sufficiently flexible 
to accomplish the best results in all parts of the country. It is conceivable that 
in some portions of the country money for the training of teachers of agri- 
culture at the normal schools is more urgently needed at this time than money 
for the support of instruction in agriculture in schools of other kinds, while in 
other States this condition may be reversed. And still further, a wise economy 
in any one of the States might call for the concentration of such funds upon 
the training of teachers in the earlier years of the movement until a corps of 
competent teachers has been secured, while thereafter a larger proportion of 
the same funds might profitably be devoted to high schools of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, a relatively smaller proportion being needed for the training 
of teachers. These considerations suggest the need of a thorough inquiry into 
the state and needs of industrial education in different parts of the country as 
a basis for a wise and economical appropriation of federal funds for the en- 
couragement of such education. I respectfully recommend therefore that no 
appropriation be made at this time along the lines indicated by Senate bill 
3392, but ask you to carefully consider an amendment of the bill by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and substituting the following: 

That $100,000, or so much thereof as may be found necessary, is hereby appropriated, 
out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and made available imme- 
diately and until expended, to be used by the Commissioner of Education, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in an investigation and the preparation of a 
report to Congress concerning the needs and best methods of distribution and administra- 
tion of federal appropriations in aid of industrial, agricultural, and related forms of 
. education, such report to be made to Congress on or before the 1st of January, 1910. 

Such an investigation will make it possible for Congress to act upon bills like 
S. 3392 with full knowledge of the situation and the needs of the country. 


The pivotal problem in the trade-school movement is that relating 
to the connection between regular instruction and apprenticeship, the 
connection between the school and the shop. There can be little doubt 
that under differing conditions this problem must be approached from 
different sides, and much wise experimentation will be required to 
work out the most available modes of procedure. In the trade-school 
legislation of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Wisconsin, 
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this problem is approached from the side of the school. President 
Carroll D. Wright, in an issue of the bulletin of this office, now in 
press, pays particular attention to organized apprenticeship within 
the shop. The systematic combination of shop work and college work 
which is now on trial at the University of Cincinnati has commanded 
widespread attention. This experiment was described by President 
Charles William Dabney in an article entitled “ The university and 
the city in cooperation,” which appeared in The Outlook of July 25, 
1908 (vol. 89, pp. 655-661) ; and a more detailed account of it by Dean 
Herman Schneider was read before the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education at Detroit, Mich., in June, 1908, and published 
in Engineering News of July 9 (vol. 60, p. 37), under the title, “ Two 
years of the cooperative engineering courses at the University of Cin- 
cinnati.” The idea of this course is set forth as follows by Dean 
Schneider : 

The fundamental principle underlying this course is based upon the rational 
assumption that the proper way and the only way for a young man to learn 
the practical side of his profession, together with business details and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the labor problem, is by working as a regular employee in a 
commercial shop; and, further, that the only place where he can learn properly 
the scientific and the cultural subjects is at a school under trained teachers. 
This further implies that the school work and the practical work should, as far 
as possible, go hand in hand, so that the young man may step from school to 
business just as readily as he does from one promotion to another in after life. 


The writer believes this principle to be all-important and to apply to all engi- 
neering and industrial education. 


The numbers going into the cooperative course are given by Dean 
Schneider as follows: 


The first year the course was put into operation about 60 young men came 
to the university to inquire concerning it. Of these 45 went into the shops, 
and when the university opened in the fall 28 were left. The second year there 
were 800 inquiries and applications; from these 60 were selected and sent into 


the shops, and when the college opened in September 44 were recommended ~ 


to us and started their university work. This year the applications and in- 
quiries approximate 2,000; from this number we expect to select less than 100 
men, and, judging from last year’s experience, about two-thirds of these will 
begin the course in the fall. 


It is too early to pass a confident judgment upon this plan, but its 
intrinsic interest and its growing popularity encourage the hope that 
it may lead to lasting improvements in our system of training for 
mechanical pursuits. Proposals are under consideration looking to 
similar cooperation between the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the shops of the General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS. 


6. To a surprising extent the educational activities of recent months 
have taken shape in the organization of new voluntary societies, and 
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in the work of such societies established at an earlier date but still 
comparatively new. These nongovernmental agencies range in influ- 
ence and seriousness from local groups, coming together for social 
intercourse and discussion, to national boards and associations aiming 
at large practical reforms and administering endowments that run 
even into the millions or tens of millions of dollars. A partial list 
of such recent establishments is presented in the following table: 


Voluntary educational organizations recently established. 


neta 
regwiar | Date of first 
Name. sp regular Address of secretary. 
incor- meeting. 
poration. 
American Nature Study Society..... 1908 Jan. 2,1908 gS bay gad Teachers’ College, New 
ork City. 

American School Hygiene Associa- 1907 May 6,1907 | Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the 

tion. , ; City of New York. 
National Society for the Promotion 1906 Jan. —,1908 | Dr. James P. Haney, 546 Fifth avenue, 

of Industrial Education. New York City. 


Section L (for Education) of the 1906 Dec. —,1907 | Dr. C. R. Mann, University of Chicago. 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. : 
Religious Education Association.... 1903 Mar. 2,1904 be haat F. Cope, 153 La Salle street, 
icago. 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 2 Rector street, 
New York City. 
Mr. James G. Bowman, 576 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 
| Mr. Robert R. Moton, Hampton, Va. 


General Education Board ........... 1903 Jan. 29,1903 


Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 1905 Noy. 15,1905 
vancement of Teaching. 

Anna T. Jeanes Fund for Negro 1908 Feb. 29,1908 
Rural Schools. 

Department of Technical Education 1906 July 10,1907 | Mr. George A. Merrill,San Francisco, 
of the National Education Asso- Cal, 
ciation. 

Department of Rural and Agricul- 1907 July 2,1908 | Mr. E. E. Balcomb, Stillwater, Okla. 
tural Education of the National 
Education Association. 

Educational Departmentof National LOOT Ogee MORE Fel Sz Mrs. Herbert W. Mengel, Louisville, Ky. 
Organizations of Women, National 
Edueation Association. 


The General Education Board has continued during the past year 
its policy of aiding the state universities in the Southern States in the 
furtherance of the campaign for an increase of high-school facilities. 
A peculiarly effective procedure, adopted for carrying this policy 
into effect, is that of providing for the support at the state universi- 
ties of “ professors of secondary education.” According to a recent 
statement by Dr. Wallace Buttrick, the secretary of the board, the 
principal work of one of these specialists in education of high-school 
grade— 
shall be to ascertain where the conditions are favorable for the establishment 
of public high schools not now in existence; he shall visit such places and shall 
endeavor to organize in such places public high schools in accordance with the 
laws of the State, shall endeavor to create in such community a public senti- 
ment that shall permanently sustain such high schools, and shall endeavor to 
place the high schools under such local leadership as shall give them intelligent 
and wise direction, and he and the university shall exercise a fostering care over 


such institutions. (Article on ‘‘ The general education board ” in The Independ- 
ent of August 6, 1908, vol. 65, pp. 291-294.) 
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Such professors are now attached to eight state universities and 
one state department of education in the South, and steps have been 
taken toward a further extension of this arrangement. Organized 
assistance at this point is adding a powerful impetus to the southern 
educational campaign. | 

In its endeavor to promote the development of primary education 
in the South, the General Education Board found its best points of 
departure to be the systematic improvement of the farming industry, 
upon which the local support of schools chiefly depends. It has ac- 
cordingly entered into active cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in the establishment and supervision of 
“ demonstration farms,” about 15,000 of which are now in operation 
in eight of the Southern States. This arrangement is another indi- 
cation of the way in which education and industries are coming into 
vital association each with the other in this country, an association 
which promises a large and varied development in the near future. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, estab- 
lished primarily to provide retiring allowances for college instructors 
who have passed the term of their most efficient service, is proving, 
under its extremely capable leadership, one of the most effective agen- 
cies in the determination of American standards in higher education. 
The regulation that no institution may share in the benefits of this 
foundation which does not attain to a certain scholastic level of facil- 
ties and requirements has called forth renewed efforts on the part of 
many institutions to advance to that level. Institutions under state 
control were not included in the beginning among the institutions 
aided by this foundation. This policy was changed, however, in pur- 
suance of a communication from Mr. Andrew Carnegie under date of 
March 31, 1908, in which he undertook to add to the resources of the 
foundation a sufficient sum, estimated at $5,000,000, to extend its 
benefits to state institutions. An institution of this class will par- 
ticipate in the regular system of retiring allowances only on the for- 
mal request of its governing board, with the approval of the state 
legislature and the governor. 

The recent publications of the Carnegie Foundation have proved 
of special interest and value. Attention should be called particularly 
to the second annual report of the president and treasurer for the 
year ended September 30, 1907, in which are discussed some of the 
large problems relating to our higher institutions of learning, and 
Bulletin No. 2, on “ The financial status of the professor in America 
and in enGae® 

The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
and the American School Hygiene Association were established near 
the same time for the promotion of wholly distinct but related edu- 
cational interests. Both have begun the issuance of important pub- 
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lications. The improvement of the safety of school buildings, which 
les near to the central interests of the American School Hygiene 
Association, has received a most painful impetus during the past 
year through losses of life by fire in such buildings, notably in the 
case of the public school building at Collinwood, Ohio, which was 
burned on the 4th day of March, 1908. 

No one of the newer organizations offers greater promise, so far as 
the increase of positive knowledge in the educational field is con- 
cerned, than the section for education (Section L) of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The first meeting of 
this section was held in connection with the meeting of the main 
association at Chicago in December, 1907. Its second meeting will 
take place at Baltimore during the holiday season of 1908-9. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 


7. The educational conventions held of late by organizations of 
many kinds in and for this country are matched by a remarkable 
series of international congresses, some of which have been held 
within the past few months, while others are announced for the near 
future. <A list of the more important of these congresses convening 
within a period of two or three years is given herewith: 


Title. Place of meeting. Date. 

pea ronel Congress on the Welfare of the | Washington, D.C......... March, 1908. 

Child. 
Third International Congress for the Advance- | London, England ........ August, 1908. 

ment of Drawing and Art Teaching. 
International Congress for Mora! Education...}..... CG) Ree ae cera ee kt September, 1908. 
hel eal Congressof Household Economy | Fribourg, Switzerland.... Do. 

an rts. 
International Congress on Historical Sciences.| Berlin, Germany ......... August, 1908. 
First Pan-American Scientific Congress ....-.-. Santiago, Chile... 2.25... December, 1908. 
International Congress on Tuberculosis ....... Washington, D.C......... September-October, 1908. 
International Geographical Congress.......... Geneva, Switzerland ..... July, 1908. 
International Congress on Popular Education.| Paris, France............. October, 1908. 


Tt is clear that the international movement in educational affairs 
is gaining momentum and commanding serious interest. While the 
congresses referred to are drawing together those engaged in educa- 
tion in all parts of the world for the discussion of a common cause, 
more intimate connections are forming through exchanges of various 
kinds between neighborly nations. Among these may be mentioned 
an interchange of teachers of foreign languages between educational 
institutions of the United States and the Kingdom of Prussia; the 
return visit of American teachers to European countries, initiated by 
Mr. Mosely after the manner of the pedagogic pilgrimage from Eng- 
land to America arranged by him two years ago; the new interchange 
of university lecturers between the United States and Scandinavian 
countries, in which Chancellor MacCracken and President Nicholas 
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Murray Butler have already appeared as American representatives } 
the tentative plan for cooperation between universities of North and 
South America; and the consideration by the National Council of 
Education, at its recent Cleveland meeting, under the leadership of 
Dr. William T. Harris, of the possibility of closer Copperas be- 
tween the teachers’ organizations of different lands. 

Various other related arrangements of considerable significance 
are reported from time to time as in the making, and doubtless some 
of these will show substantial progress in the immediate future. 

Widespread interest has been manifested in the observance of 
the 18th day of May, variously named as Hague Day, Peace Day, or 
Arbitration Day, as a time for accentuating the endeavor to arrive 
at a fair understanding of the other nations of the earth, which is 
the surest basis of honorable and fruitful peace and an indispensable 
element in modern education. No complete record has been made of 
the States and cities in which this day is regularly observed. But it 
is known that such observance has been recommended by the state 
superintendents of public instruction in at least fourteen of the States 
and by the city school superintendents in at least five of our larger 
cities. 

The steady increase of attention in this country to the educational 
progress of the world at large lends an especial interest to such studies 
of foreign school systems as have for many years appeared in the 
annual reports of this office. The chapters embodying such studies 
which appear in this volume will be found to offer the usual amount 
of valuable information. The growing importance of our relations 
with South American countries and with the Latin countries of North 
America, has led to the assignment of one of the specialists in this 
office, Mr. Robert L. Packard, to the work of reporting on the official 
documents and other publications relating to education which come 
to this office from that great field. Attention is called to the account 
of recent tendencies in Spanish-American universities which Mr. 
Packard has prepared for this volume. (Chapter V.) 

Some of the salient facts reported from the foreign field should be 


noted here: 
SPANISH AMERICA. , 


There has been an awakening of interest recently on the part of 
certain universities in this country with respect to the new higher 
education in Spanish America, while the desire to strengthen the 
Pan-American sentiment through meetings which should include the 
representatives of the different States of both Americas has been 
fostered by the leading public men of the United States and the South 
American countries. Indeed, the Bureau of the American Republics 
was established in Washington with a view to furthering this Pan- 
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American spirit. The growth of fellowship between North and 
South American universities has just now received an illustration in 
the admission of Prof. Leo 8S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to honorary membership in a faculty of the ancient University 
of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, the ceremony having taken place on the 
4th of September, 1908. The disposition to foster or create a Pan- 
American spirit in South American countries is further illustrated by 
the declaration contained in official letters relating to the meeting of 
the Fourth Scientific Congress, to be held at Santiago, Chile, in 
December, 1908, which is designated as the First Pan-American 
Scientific Congress. The managers of that congress set forth, in the 
letters referred to, that it is proposed to discuss at the coming meet- 
ing questions which relate peculiarly to America, in the conviction 
that a public opinion and mode of thought peculiarly American— 
applying the term to both North and South America—should be 
formed on this continent. This country is to be represented at that 
congress by ten delegates. A list of these delegates appears on page 
41 of this report. | 

In order to provide some material for making comparisons be- 
tween the instruction afforded at the South American universities 
and those of the United States, there is presented in this report a 
review of the programmes and journals published under the authority 
of a number of South American universities. From this review it 
appears that Spanish-American universities are giving a decisively 
scientific and technical bent to their instruction, with a view to meet- 
ing certain practical needs of their respective countries. The pub- 
lished programmes give the lists of studies at the various universities, 
while the theses of the students and a few papers by the professors, 
published in the journals referred to, show the quality of the work 
done. It will be seen from a survey of these two sets_of publications 
that, while the ancient faculties of law and medicine which the South 
American universities inherit from the European university system 
are retained, the faculties of theology. and philosophy have, for the 
most part, been subordinated to the more modern scientific and 
technical studies. Courses in engineering, architecture, and agri- 
culture are found to occupy a large space in the course of study. The 
graduation theses of the students, too, and the papers of the pro- 
fessors, are mainly upon scientific and technical or sociological sub- 
jects. Theses by students in the law and medical faculties are upon 
scientific points in the studies belonging to those faculties. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


For the year 1907-8, as for several preceding years, the salient 
features of the educational record of Great Britain and Ireland are 
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legislative measures. The most important of these is the bill sub- 
mitted by the Liberal government in March, renewing the effort to 
place all of the public elementary schools of England upon a common 
basis. The bill, which is purely a financial measure, provides that all 
schools sharing in local taxes shall be under the management of local 
authorities.. It prohibits religious tests for the teachers of such 
schools, but makes provision for continuing parliamentary grants to 
denominational schools in éities. This “contracting out,” as it is 
termed, will be allowed only under strict regulations as to the effi- 
ciency of the schools. 

The discussion of this bill revived for a time the opposition of 
interests aroused by the bill of 1906. As the contest proceeded, how- 
ever, the spirit of compromise developed, and at the adjournment of 
Parliament, early in August, the opinion was expressed by leading 
members on the government side that a basis of agreement, acceptable 
to moderate men of both parties, would be reached before the session 
should be resumed. This conciliatory spirit is due in part to the de- 
sire of conscientious men to end a controversy injurious to the cause 
both of religion and of education. It is undoubtedly strengthened by 
influences that are gradually changing the spirit and scope of popular 
education in England. The increasing demands upon schools which 
can be met only by public appropriations; the necessary coordination 
of all agencies of education; the impulse toward civic control imparted — 
by the law of 1902—all of these influences are making the continuance 
of church schools more and more difficult. This is clearly shown by 
the very slight increase in their attendance as compared with that of 
schools under public control during the decade 1897 to 1907. The 
proportion was 28,000 to 700,000, or 1 new pupil in church schools to 
25 in schools of the state. 

The educational bill for Scotland, which, like the government bill 
for England, is set down for early consideration in the autumn 
session, makes increased provision for secondary education, for the 
compulsory establishment of continuation classes, for medical inspec- 
tion of schools, and for the use of public money to supply the wants 
of needy children and to maintain employment committees in the 
interests of children who have finished school. In these respects it 
accords with the newer ideas as to the extent of public responsibility 
for the welfare of the child population. : 

The passage of the Irish universities bill, it is believed, will put an 
end to a grievance from which Ireland has long suffered and which 
has been a perpetual source of trouble to the Government. The bill 
received the King’s sanction on the Ist day of August, 1908. It is a 
cause of satisfaction that Trinity College, Dublin, is not affected by 
the measure, but remains intact in its historic prestige and independ- 
ence. ‘Two new universities are to be created, the one at Dublin, the ~ 
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other at Belfast, each of which will be free to develop according to 
circumstances. They will have power to affiliate other institutions 
with them, but under severe restrictions as to standards, control, ete. 
There is to be no test whatever of religious belief for professors or 
students, nor are professors to make preliminary declarations as to 
how they purpose to perform their academic duties. It is foreseen, 
however, that by virtue of their respective environments the Dublin 
University will have a Roman Catholic and the Belfast University a 
Presbyterian complexion. 

London is an exceptional unit of educational administration by 
reason of its enormous population and its vast industrial problems. 
At the same time it is typical of English cities in general as regards 
its system of school organization and its pressing educational needs. 
The completeness with which the entire child population of this 
metropolitan district has been brought under surveillance is one of 
the impressive facts brought out in the record of its recent educa- 
tional achievements. Even more significant is the completeness of 
the provision for the training of the defective and feeble-minded and 
for promoting the physical well-being of the school population by an 
organized system of medical inspection, by open-air schools, vacation 
colonies, the supply of food for hungry pupils, and other recent 
undertakings. Much of this work is accomplished by cooperation 
with private agencies, a new example of which appears in the devel- 
opment of employment bureaus intended to assist children in their 
search for work when their school life is ended. This idea is rapidly 
spreading, and, as already noted, it has been embodied in the Scotch 
education bill. In respect to these social services London affords an 
example of what is going on in several cities of Great Britain. The 
legislative measures intended to extend these provisions to the entire 
nation simply follow the lead of the cities in these matters. 

London is greatly inferior to New York in the extent of its public 
provision for education beyond the elementary stage. On the other 
hand, by a liberal system of scholarships, which carry free tuition 
and living allowances, young Londoners of exceptional ability are 
enabled to continue their education through the higher technical 
institutions. Even London University itself is brought within the 
municipal system. by means of such scholarship grants. Whereas in 
the United States there is a disposition to open opportunities for 
higher education freely to all children, the effort in England is 
to discover and encourage special ability. In this “capacity catch- 
ing” spirit, as Mr. Sidney Webb calls it, London is typical of the 
Kingdom. 

Several interesting aspects of the recent educational history of 
Great Britain and Ireland in addition to those mentioned above are 
set forth in Chapter VI of this volume. 
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For nearly a decade interest in educational movements in France 
has been centered in measures directed against the clerical teaching 
orders. This question having been settled by law for the present, 
problems more directly related to education, in itself considered, have 
come to the front. 

The most comprehensive of these Rent is that of the coordina- 
tion of different parts of the state system of public education, which, 
in spite of its centralized control and uniform organization, lacks 
internal unity. In particular, primary and secondary education are 
separated, as a consequence of their historic origin and the influences 
under which they have hitherto developed, to a degree that is seen to 
be prejudicial to the national spirit as well as to economic adminis- 
tration. 

The development of higher primary schools and their adaptations 
to modern needs has brought them into collision, as it were, with the 
secondary schools—the culture schools of the nation. Many of the 
latter, yielding to the pressure of circumstances, have organized new 
sections which, in a measure, duplicate the work of the higher pri- 
mary schools. The situation in this respect in France is similar to 
that in England, but whereas in the latter country local action deter- 
mines the necessary readjustments, in France these wait upon official 
decrees. The measures taken in both countries, however, to prevent 
a wasteful duplication of appliances and expenditures have tended 
to facilitate the advancement of pupils from the lower grades to the 
higher. They are accordingly approaching that continuous and 
coherent arrangement of the several parts of the educational system 
which is characteristic of our American school organization. 

The scientific ideal has received new emphasis in French education 
in the recent development of the science section of the secondary 
schools and of the university faculties of science. It was expressly 
emphasized in an address recently delivered before the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science by Professor Appell of the 
Sorbonne, who may be regarded as the leading exponent in France 
of the scientific view of education. In opposition to the encyclopedic 
extension of courses of study by the addition of new subjects, Doctor 
Appell advocated a reorganization of the whole scheme of higher edu- 
cation with a view of developing the essential elements of the 
scientific spirit, intellectual curiosity, and forceful initiative. On 
the other hand, strong protests have been heard of late against a 
departure from the culture ideal that has pervaded liberal educa- 
tion in France. These protests were excited by the inauguration of 
special licenses in the Sorbonne to replace the single diploma that 
formerly attested for all licentiates the possession of a common fund 
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of general knowledge. The new diplomas, which encourage speciali- 
zation by immature students who have simply attained the bache- 
lor’s degree, constitute, in the opinion of eminent critics, a serious 
peril to French scholarship. 

University equipment for instruction in the sciences is steadily 
increasing. This extension has been necessary to meet the pressing 
needs of medical science as well as those of the various technical 
professions. The popularity of the technical courses of instruction, 
recently developed in close relation with the scientific section of 
the principal universities, is shown by the increase in the number 
of technical students from 760 in 1902 to 1,260 in 1907. 

Although, for the moment, the needs of science have been particu- 
larly considered, the Government has shown itself alive to the im- 
portance of dealing with the interests of higher education in a com- 
prehensive manner, and the customary procedure by the preliminary 
commission has been employed in preparation for measures of im- 
provement. Three great commissions have been appointed—the com- 
mission on salaries, the commission on medical studies, and the com- 
mission on the proposed law relative to higher education; and these, 
taken together, have covered the whole field of higher education. 
Their inquiries are not confined to the organized system of public 
education, but extend also to those miscellaneous educational activities 
of the Government which have been established under other minis- 
tries than that of education. The secretary of the financial com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies, appointed to consider the budget 
for 1908, expresses the opinion that the time has come when a union 
of these diverse agencies under one ministry should be seriously 
considered. 

This movement toward unity includes, in a measure, all the other 
problems of special moment that are at present engaging attention 
in France. Tentative experiments have already been made by the 
union of the Ecole Normale Supérieure with the University of Paris, 
and the extension of the scope of the Musée Pédagogique to include 
in its activity every department of public instruction. 

The details of the current record of education in France, com- 
prised in Chapter VII, indicate plainly that scientific and economic 
considerations are subordinating all others in the present conduct of 
this great interest. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. 


A survey of recent educational movements in German-speaking 
countries must give a leading” place to the results of the latest Prus- 
slan quinquennial school statistics, those of 1906, as compared with 
those of 1901 and of 1896. These statistics were published in the 
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spring of 1908 and gave rise to many critical remarks in the German 
educational press. Especial attention was called to the fact that the 
average number of pupils to a teacher was still 60 (53 in cities and 65 
in rural districts). The expenditure per pupil had risen from $11.75 
in 1896 to $17.75 in 1906 in cities and from $7.50 to $10 in rural dis- 
tricts. These increases show a wholesome interest in public education 
all over the Kingdom, in view of the fact that the administration and 
support of schools is to a large extent an affair of local government. 
The number of pupils has increased by 1,000,000 in 10 years, namely, 
from 5,250,000 to 6,250,000, 2,250,000 of whom are still taught in 
classes in which the sexes are separated, while about 4,000,000 are 
taught in mixed schools. 

Interesting summaries of these statistics are presented in Chapter 
VIII of this volume. 

In the German States as well as in France and England the problem 
of the integration of the educational system is slowly coming into 
prominence. The Prussian middle schools (Biirgerschulen) have 
been under fire, attention being sharply called to the fact that they 
are neither one thing nor another, neither elementary nor secondary. 
They carry their pupils beyond the studies of the elementary grade, 
but do not prepare them for a university or other higher institution 
of learning. The attack has called forth an able response from Dr. B. 
Maennel, of Halle. 

Attention has also been directed of late to the anomalous posi- 
tion of graduates of teachers’ seminaries. These graduates in some 
instances aspire to university courses. The question of their admission 
to the universities is now under discussion. An important contri- 
bution to this discussion has been made by Prof. Rudolph Eucken, of 
Jena, who holds that regularly trained German teachers might fairly 
be admitted to the philosophical faculties of the universities. 

Since the close of the year to which this report relates, in August, 
1908, a reorganization of girls’ schools of the middle grade in Prussia 
has been decreed, which plane those schools more directly in the line 
of preparation far the universities. 

The German press meets the proposed exchange of high-school 
teachers between the United States and Prussia sympathetically, and 
points out in what respects the two countries may learn from each 
other. Innovations in minor States of the Empire in the way of agri- 
cultural instruction in the schools are reported. An account of trade 
and other vocational schools in Prussia has recently appeared, which 
reports especially large increases in expenditures for such schools, 
and quotes a number of courses of study of leading industrial schools 
in Prussia. 'This work, the second Verwaltungsbericht des Kéniglich 
Preussischen Landesgewerbeamts, 1907, will be welcomed by Ameri- 
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-ean school authorities who desire to know what is taught in such 
schools abroad and how much time is devoted to each branch. The 
first report of the same office, issued in 1905, contained a general ac- 
count of the schools controlled by the Prussian minister of commerce 
and industry. A review of these several movements appears in 
Chapter VIII of this volume. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The service rendered during the year by the Bureau of Education 
of the United States may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The annual reports have been brought up to the earliest practicable 
date of publication. 

Several important numbers of the Bulletin have been issued and 
others made ready for publication. A complete list of the numbers 
published and now in press is appended to this introduction. 

The statistical blanks have again been carefully revised, with a 
view to offering them as a basis for uniform statistical reports by 
States, cities, and institutions, in so far as such uniformity is desir- 
able. The conference of state and territorial school officers referred, 
to on page 8 gave a strong impetus to this undertaking. 

Under the direction of the librarian of the bureau, Mr. William 
Dawson Johnston, whose service began on the Ist of September, 1907, 
the library has been carefully winnowed, by the removal to the 
Library of Congress and the District library, of 26,851 bound volumes 
and 31,753 other pieces. The collection remaining, amounting to 
62,002 bound volumes and 84,588 other pieces, has been thoroughly 
reorganized and put in the way of rendering a direct and extensive 
service to the educational institutions of the country. 

In the years 1907 and 1908 the Alaska division has erected 23 new 
school buildings for natives in Alaska; has strengthened the provision 
for the industrial training of natives, including provision for the 
teaching of agriculture and other industries in the southern districts 
and the establishment of nine new centers for the reindeer industry 
and the distribution of reindeer to natives in the more northern 
region; and has initiated a campaign for sanitary education and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions, with particular reference to com- 
bating tuberculosis. Dr. Harlan Updegraff, chief of the division, who 
has recently spent several months in southern Alaska, brought the 
government teachers of that region together for the first time in a 
general teachers’ institute after the close of the year with which this 
report is concerned. 
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The appropriations for the support of this office, in all of its divi- 
sions, for three years, are shown in the following table: 


Appropriations for objects under the Bureau of Education. 


Object. | 1907. 1908. 1909. 
. 

SEMI O12 eS arin ane to aM MCR een RE hc Melia ee ean Ee oe Oe eg Sn ane $54,940 | $55, 500 $56, 500 
BOOKS for TIDTALy <3 2.03 o< OS ais See ee ee ae NS i oie eee ee 250 250 500 
Distributing documen tev. ose ee eee tee oe aoe ace - eee Ree eee 2, 500 2,500 2,500 
Conlleetine sta tisties <2 esac wont cd sic oe Se eee etc ee iain e eae cinerea 2, 500 4, 000 4, 000 
ROU olan aie elenet ees see 1 aid cod Malle 2 STN aan ot reenact GS 4, 000 4, 000 4,000 
Priptingannual TEpOrts 24 eo sae ech aces cto Le eens DeLee ener mse 20, 000 40, 000 20, 000 
EGucationinicAlns ka eis se hin. one: tates BD cee Gee ere ee te are 100,000 | 200, 000 200, 000 
Reindeer for Alaska's ste sb Roped toce Bae cee Oe cee On Pale eee e Senne Ata oe 9, 000 9, 000 15, 000 

Wotelases. FA eee Pers eb er ac ES aah oe ee eee er sae Beare hae eter 193,190 | 315,250 802, 500 


A certain amount of haste has necessarily attended the preparation 
of this portion of the report for 1908 within six months after the 
completion of its predecessor and only three months after the close 
of the year to which it relates. Some matter that was to have been 
included has been omitted because of the impossibility of getting it 
ready for so early publication. It has been found necessary to defer 
to the second volume the official report of educational operations in 
Alaska. It had been intended that a list of state teachers’ associa- 
tions and other matters belonging to a complete educational calendar 
should be presented, but these, too, are unavoidably left over. Some 
defects of this kind, and doubtless some minor inaccuracies, will per- 
haps be condoned by any readers and users of the Annual Report 
who may find that the value of the work as a whole is increased for 
them by its appearance at the earlier date. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Eimer Exitswortu Brown, 


Commissioner. 
The SrcreTARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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} sf STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 
Taste I.—School and college enrollment in 1906-7. 
Number of pupils. 
Grade. i 
Public. Private. Total. 
Hiementary.( primary and grammar)... 2.222.222. es. cceeteececce 16, 069,305 | 1,304,547 | 17,373, 852 
Secondary (high schools and academies) .....................--.- 771, 687 190, 099 961, 786 
PmLyeLsEbles ANG COLCEES: Jl2 seu seven be ase ct cenadboescwtbencselsce 53, 623 96, 077 149, 700 
ieten Onsite DOOlS a cr waue veoh acuce ces ckstsine avaweebualeecensces 11, 517 51, 739 63, 256 
marr erm CUA IOUS wc one con emer ercitettic oii w/o wiatdiae wa eit SoatGia were oui ace Sew 62, 428 8,011 70, 439 
CAG ens os Ce ee ery bine tn tins eae che we weinecacsepese seme 16, 968,560 | 1,650,473 | 18,619, 033 
Enroliment in special schools. 

SER EEIAIE PT TLOOT Ee onl a iu actos se 6 Le eada be stneb sesame dh'eew ale BID O0Suhes cen. wae cae 315, 093 
EMT MENNIE 2 Sse or ils (ce stasicad- wta np akc we AOer a cas akan de dsdeulaneoessceses 137, 364 137, 364 
Reform schools...... Eee Reem ansaercids anes Oak Sec ebwe en weds be esas SOieel lesapuacus ss 35, 231 
PC MMTEMONTORS, sonic sdb cpeicinia wc cis coh oacucwaacsbweaceeendenwa 11,701 533 12, 234 
PCM LG DILITCL s Bh oboe. 4 uc cece 2 Saw dels ste ence Sele cake eb ews A BOO: Cia tires oe etme 4,359 
nee ISD TCONIG-ININOOG s 0555 <u dinjs sadn tev ene nessneecences 16, 639 584 17,223 
CamerrimMent Tidal) SCHOOIS..ac<sl6 «sc bcocsdbaule seloccccuececccuce 24) Baa D8 a = et eae 26, 186 
Se rNRE VE OM eSE LOUIS 22 chron an's sais Se oul wicee ap wes mabe alles nbiatae eceem eee? 4,307 4, 307 
Schools for natives in Alaska supported by the Government..... PeOSO eee eee ce 2, 6389 

Schools for whites in Alaska supported by incorporated munici- 
palities and by the Government (estimated).........-.......... 5 Ue pct tel peers a 1, 780 
Orphan asylums and other benevolent institutions (estimated)..}............ 15, 000 15, 000 
Peer we merpartens (estimated ).iils ls. cick is caw wis ec dg ces eewclescccscosene 105, 932 105, 932 

Miscellaneous (including schools of music, oratory, elocution, 
cookery, and various special arts), (estimated) .....-....-...-..|-..----..--- 50, 000 50, 000 
fiaelotINns is CClA SCHOGIS S205 closed Sie cainc Weathers acels'eb ae: 413, 628 313, 720 727, 348 
SAREE 2 > ea ae one ee a 17,382,188 | 1,964,193 | 19, 346, 381 
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CHAPTER I. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


CONTENTS. 


1. International educational relations. 
2. International congresses. 

3. Educational commissions. 

4, Educational boards and associations. 

5. Teachers’ colleges. 

6. Training of teachers of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
7. Graduate schools. 

8. National University. 

9. Industrial education. 

10. Courses in journalism. 

11. Coeducation. 

12. School hygiene. 

13. Compulsory education and child labor laws. 

14. Public school fraternities. 

15. Student advisers. 

16. Pension funds for teachers. 

17. Changes in school officials. 

18. Miscellaneous notes. 


1. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS. 


EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS. 


In December, 1904, the University of Berlin and Harvard Uni- 
versity entered into an agreement for an annual exchange of pro- 
fessors for about one-half of the academic year. The agreement pro- 
vides for the continuance of the regular salary of each professor, and 
that each professor be allowed $1,200 in addition to his salary to 
cover traveling and living expenses. The exchange system went 
into effect with the scholastic year 1905-6. The Harvard professors 
who have served at’ the University of Berlin under this agreement 
are as follows: 

1905-6. Francis G. Peabody, D. D., LL. D., Plummer professor of Christian 
morals. ' 


1906-7. Theodore W. Richards, Ph. D., Sc. D., professor of chemistry. 
1907-8. William H. Schofield, Ph. D., professor of English, 
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The professors who have been sent to Harvard by the University 
of Berlin are as follows: 

1905-6. Friedrich Wilhelm Ostwald, Chem. D., M. D., Se. D., professor of 
chemistry at the University of Leipzig. 

1906-7. Dr. Eugen O. K. Kiihnemann, professor of philosophy in the University 
of Breslau. 

1907-8. Paul Clemen, Ph. D., professor of the history of art in the University 
of Bonn. 

In the year 1906-7 was inaugurated an exchange system between 
Columbia University and the University of Berlin. Through the 
generosity of Mr. James Speyer, of New York, there has been estab- 
lished by Columbia University at the University of Berlin a perma- 
nent and endowed professorship with the title of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Professorship of American History and Institutions, which is 
filled annually by the Prussian ministry of education, with the ap- 
proval of the German Emperor, upon the nomination of the trustees 
of Columbia University. The incumbents of the professorship are 
required to lecture in the German language. The appointments 
made to the professorship have been as follows: 


1906-7. John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL. D., Ruggles professor of political science 
and constitutional law, and dean of the faculty of political science in 
Columbia University. 

1907-8. Arthur T. Hadley, Ph. D., LL. D., president of Yale University. 

1908-9. Felix Adler, Ph. D., professor of social and political ethics in Columbia 
University. 

1909-10. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, LL. D., president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Prussian ministry of education has established in Columbia 
University the Kaiser Wilhelm Professorship of German History and 
Institutions, which is filled each year by the trustees of Columbia 
University upon the nomination of the Prussian ministry of educa- 
tion. The incumbents of this professorship are required to lecture in 
the English language. The appointments made to this professorship 
have been as follows: 

1906-7. Hermann Schumacher, ordinary professor of political economy in the 
University of Bonn. 

1907-8. K. G. Rudolf Leonhard, J. U. D., professor of legal science in the 
University of Breslau. 

1908-9. Albrecht F. K. Penck, Ph. D., professor of geography and director of 
the Geographical Institute at the University of Berlin. 

Through the efforts mainly of Prof. Carl C. Lorentzen, of New 
York University, who is a graduate of the naval academy at Copen- 
hagen, an exchange of professors between the United States and Den- 
mark has been inaugurated. Professor Lorentzen procured, through 
a number of Danes, the funds necessary to put the plan into opera- 
tion. The first American professor who went to the University of 
Copenhagen under the exchange system is Chancellor Henry M. Mac- 
Cracken, of New York University, who lectured also at the University 
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of Christiania in Norway. His topic was American Ideals and Aims 
in the Twentieth Century. In September, 1908, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, gave three lectures at Copen- 
hagen. 

A movement is on foot to effect a Scandinavian-American exchange 
of professorships, but no definite statement in regard to it can be 
made at this time. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In the summer of 1907 the department of ecclesiastical affairs, in- 
struction, and medical‘affairs of Prussia laid before the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching a plan for an exchange 
of teachers between Prussia and the United States, and requested the 
foundation to arrange the details of the exchange for the United 
‘ States. 7 

The details of the system are given very fully in a bulletin issued 
in March, 1908, by the Carnegie Foundation, from which the follow- 
ing points are taken: 

The plan is to effect a permanent arrangement by which teachers 
of the United States shall be assigned for a year or half year to 
schools in Prussia and vice versa. The instruction to be given in 
Prussia will be the teaching of English in a conversational way. “ In 
no case are teachers to take part in the formal instruction of the insti- 
tution which they visit. * * * The plan is for the visiting 
teacher to teach conversation in his own language in an informal 
manner for not more than two hours each day, his classes being small 
groups of upper classmen who wish to perfect themselves in the lan- 
guage of the teacher. The students and the teacher discuss the man- 
ners and customs of the teacher’s home, the school arrangements, the 
family life, the conditions of public life, the social usages, ete.” 

All matters of business connected with the exchange of teachers 
are transacted either through the Prussian minister whose address is 
Berlin W, 64, Wilhelmstrasse 68, or through the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
All communications from those interested in the matter in the United 
States should be addressed to the president ofthe Carnegie Founda- 
_ tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

All applications from institutions for teachers from Prussia and 
for appointments of individuals to go to Prussia should be filed at the 
office of the foundation not later than June 15, to go into effect in 
October. In making application a teacher should give his full name, 
address, date and place of birth, citizenship, religious faith, academic. 
preparation for teaching, and information concerning his fitness for — 
the work, and preference in regard to situation in Prussia. Formal 
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application blanks for this purpose may be had upon request from 
the offices of the foundation. . 

The candidate for appointment to a position in Prussia should be 
a graduate of a college which requires for admission the usual four- 
year high school course. He must have been for at least one year 
a teacher, though not necessarily a teacher of languages, and must 
have reasonable facility in the German language. The teacher who 
goes to Prussia will enter a gymnasium or a realgymnasium. His 
work will be the informal teaching of the English language by means 
of conversation. The remuneration is 100 to 110 marks a month, paid 
by the Prussian Government in monthly installments. 

A teacher coming to the United States from Prussia may enter a 
college or a high school of good standing. His work, similar to that 
of the American teacher assigned to a post in Prussia, will be the 
teaching of the German language by means of conversation. The 
Prussian teacher for appointment in the United States must be a ° 
graduate of a German university and must have served for at least 
a year as a probationary teacher under the director of a- gymnasium. 

Any educational institution or city school board which makes ap- 
plication for a Prussian teacher must agree to pay the visiting teacher 
a sufficient sum to meet modest living expenses, such as board, room, 
laundry, etc. In no case should this amount be less than the monthly 
allowance which the Prussian Government pays to an American 
teacher in Prussia. An amount of approximately $50 a month for a 
period. of eight months will usually meet the requirement. The 
amount will vary according to location. 

Many colleges, universities, and normal schools which have depart- 
ments of German will probably be glad not only to select a repre- 
sentative to go to Prussia, but also to receive in return a Prussian 
teacher who would doubtless stimulate a new interest in the work 
of the department. It is not necessary, however, that an institution 
which receives a Prussian teacher should also nominate a teacher to 
go to Prussia; nor that if an institution sends a teacher to Prussia’ 
it receive a foreign teacher in return. | 

The Prussian Government pays all the necessary traveling expenses — 
of the teachers selected to comé to America. While many of the 
American teachers will probably be willing to pay their own traveling 
expenses to Prussia, it is hoped that institutions which nominate the 
individual teacher will also pay the transportation to Prussia, thus 
making the appointment one of distinction and honor, as well as an 
educational opportunity. 

All appointments are made either for one academic year or for 
one-half of the academic year. The year begins at Easter and is 

divided into two terms, the second term beginning about October 1. 
There are generally 2 weeks’ vacation at Easter, 2 weeks at Christmas, 
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1 week at Whitsuntide, and about 4 weeks in July or August, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the ministry. 

Women are not eligible to appointments as exchange teachers. 
American teachers are expected to render a report at the end of their 
service to the president of the Carnegie Foundation on such matters 
as seem to them important or to have educational value. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS. 


On June 25, 1907, the corporation of Harvard University author- 
ized the president to enter into an arrangement with the University 
of Lyon whereby an accredited graduate from that university might 
be admitted to the graduate school of arts and sciences without. pay- 
ment-of any tuition fee, it being understood that a similar privilege 
would be offered in exchange to a graduate of Harvard University 
by the University of Lyon. 

The corporation of Harvard University at a meeting, November 18, 
1907, voted that the president be authorized to make standing agree- 
ments with European universities whereby one accredited student or 
graduate of a European university may in any year be admitted to 
the graduate school of arts and sciences, a reciprocal privilege being 
offered to a student or graduate of Harvard University. 


TEACHERS’ VISIT TO EUROPE. 


The National Civic Federation, through the cooperation of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company and of Mr. Alfred 
Mosely, of London, England, has undertaken to arrange for a visit 
of 500 or more selected American teachers to inspect the schools and 
colleges of Great Britain and Ireland during the school year 1908-9. 
. About 50 of the number, who have a sufficient acquaintance with the 
French or German language to profit by such a visit, may go to the 
Continent, landing at Antwerp. The selection of teachers is made 
by the National Civic Federation from persons nominated by boards 
of education,: boards of trustees of individual institutions, or other 
appropriate educational authorities. The selection of teachers will 
be confined to those engaged in elementary and secondary schools, in 
industrial and technical schools of elementary and secondary school 
grade, and in institutions for the training of teachers. 

The White Star, Red Star, American, and Dominion lines of | 
steamships have granted a reduced rate of $25 for the round trip 
to teachers who are designated for the visit by the National Civic 
Federation. 

It may be interesting to note in this connection that when the 
British teachers visited the United States, Mr. David Davis, of Wales, 
gave to each Welsh teacher the sum of $150 to assist them in the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the trip. 
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2. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The First International Congress of Mothers was held in Washing- 
ton, March 10-17, 1908. The widespread interest excited by the work 
of this organization was evidenced by the presence of delegates from 
nearly every State of the Union and from ten foreign governments. 
At the request of the President, the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States appeared as his official representative at the congress 
and delivered an address on “ Children in the United States,” having 
special reference to the means of promoting the general welfare by 
the betterment of the children. 

The reports from state delegates showed the practical work accom- 
plished by the local branches of the congress in securing legislation 
for the protection and education of children, i. e., child-labor laws, 
compulsory school-attendance laws, provision for defective and de- 
pendent children, recreation centers, etc. Full accounts of the pro- 
ceedings have been published in the National Congress of Mothers 
Magazine for April, May, and June, 1908. 


PARENTS NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION. 


The Parents National Educational Union held its twelfth annual 
conference in Bristol, England, June 12-16, 1908. The object of the 
union is to promote the interest of parents in the education of their 
children, to assist them in understanding the best principles and 
methods of education in all its aspects—moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual—and to bring about the cooperation of parents and teachers - 
in the effort to train and educate the young. 


INTERNATONAL CONGRESS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF DRAWING AND ART 
TEACHING. 


The Third International Congress for the Advancement of Draw- 
ing and Art Teaching met in London in August, 1908. The impor- 
tance of the work of these congresses is now appreciated everywhere, 
and the excellence of the exhibits from the United States at the former 
congress excited the most favorable comments from European experts. 
As there was no appropriation by Congress for an American exhibit 
and representation, the expenses for such purposes were paid by pri- 
vate subscription, which was effected through a committee. This 
committee consisted of Mr. James Hall, director, art department, 
Ethical Culture School, Sixty-third street and Central Park west, 
New York City; Mr. Charles M. Carter, director of art education, 
Denver, Colo.; Mr. William Woodward, professor of art, Newcomb 
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College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., together with an ad- 
‘visory committee. 

Through the efforts of the American committee an admirable col- 
lection of material was made for the congress, illustrating the methods 
and results of art training in our public schools. The Department of 
the Interior was officially represented at the congress by Mr. Charles 
M. Carter, director of art education, Denver, Colo., and Mr. Henry 
T. Bailey, secretary of the advisory committee. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. 


The International Congress of Historical Sciences met in Berlin, 
Germany, from August 6 to 12, 1908. The special subjects were as- 
signed to sections as follows: (1) History of the Orient; (2) history 
of Greece and Rome; (8) political history of the middle ages and 
modern times; (4) intellectual and spiritual history of the middle 
ages and modern times; (5) history of law and political economy; 
(6) church history; (7) history of art; (8) auxiliary historical 
sciences (archives and libraries, chronology, diplomacy, inscriptions, 
genealogy, historical geography, heraldry, numismatics, paleography, 
and sphragistics). 


UNIVERSAL CONGRESS ON THE ESPERANTO LANGUAGE. 


The Fourth Universal Congress on the Esperanto Language met 
at Dresden, August 16-22, 1908. The last congress at Cambridge re- 
ceived respectful attention from the English press, while the mayor 
and corporation of the city gave Doctor Zamenhof, the inventor of 
the language, an official welcome, and the meetings of the congress 
were held in the buildings of the university. The idea of an inter- 
national language, easy to learn, to be used in international business, 
is looked upon so favorably by the educational authorities that it 
was proposed to introduce Esperanto as a subject of study into the 
French schools, and a report was made upon Esperanto as an aux- 
‘jliary international language to the French minister of public in- 
struction. The movement is therefore attracting serious attention. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 


The fifteenth meeting of the International Congress of Orientalists 
was held at Copenhagen in the latter half of August, 1908. Several 
universities and learned societies of this country arranged to send 
delegates to the congress, and this Government delegated Dr. John 
Fryer, professor of Oriental languages and literature in the Uni- 
versity of California, as its official representative. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE BLIND. 


The Second Triennial International Conference on the Blind, and 
exhibition, was held at Manchester, England, July 27 to August 1, 
1908, under. the presidency of the Right Honorable the Earl of Derby. 


Papers were presented on the methods of instruction employed in: 


the leading institutions for the blind and upon the problems of their 
industrial training and employment. The exhibition included educa- 
tional appliances suited to the blind, and goods manufactured by 
them. } 

INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


An International Moral Education Congress met in London, Sep- 
tember 23-26, 1908. The programme included the following subjects: 
(1) Biological factors in moral education; (2) modes of teaching; 
(3) moral instruction, direct and indirect; (4) school organization in 
relation to the formation of character; (5) border questions; (6) 
general survey; (7) report on the state of moral education in vari- 
ous countries; (8) specimen moral instruction lessons in various 
languages. The Commissioner of Education of the United States 
designated Prof. Charles A. Kofoid, of the University of Califor- 
nia, to represent the Bureau of Education at the congress, and the 
National Education Association designated Supt. E. G. Cooley, of 
Chicago; President Samuel T. Black, of the State Normal School, 
San Diego, Cal.; President David B. Johnson, of the Winthrop Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Rockhill, S. C.; and Rev. Clifford W. 
Barnes, secretary of the international committee on moral education, 
~ as delegates. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY AN 
it HOME INDUSTRIES. 


An International Congress on Instruction in Domestic Economy 
and Home Industries (enseignement ménager) was held at Fribourg, 
Switzerland, September 29 and 30, 1908. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


The International Congress on the Peninsular War (called the war 
of independence) and its epoch (1807-1815) is to meet at Saragossa, 
Spain, from the 14th to the 20th of October, 1908, to commemorate 
the famous siege of Saragossa (1808-1809). The Spanish Parlia- 
ment, with the sanction of the King, provided that a historical con- 
gress should meet at that city as part of the commemoration. The 
programme of the congress is as follows: (1) Political history of the 
peninsula (1807-1815); (2) military history; (3) internal history; 
(4) relations between peninsular history and that of other countries; 
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(5) the siege of Saragossa; (6) bibliography, memoirs, biographies, 
correspondence, unpublished material. 

The following-named persons were delegated to represent the 
Government of the United States: Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge, of 
Harvard University; Prof. Henry Rossman Lang, of Yale Univer- 
sity; and Mr. William H. Buckler, of Johns Hopkins University. 


PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


The First Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet at Santiago, 
Chile, December 25, 1908. The congress will be under the auspices 
of the Government of Chile. The executive committee is divided into 
subcommittees, each having in charge one of the following special 
subjects: (1) Mathematics, (2) physical sciences, (3) natural sciences 
and anthropology, (4) engineering, (5) medical science and hygiene, 
(6) the science of law, (7) sociology, (8) the science of pedagogy and 
philosophy, (9) agriculture and zootechny. The following persons 
shall be E adercd members of the congress: (1) All eae dele- 
gates from cooperating countries; (2) delegates from universities, 
institutes, scientific societies and organizations, both Chilean and 
from other American countries; (8) all persons present invited by 
the executive committee and proposed by the respective subcommittees 
or by the committees of concurring countries; (4) adherents who pay 
the fee of 1 pound sterling and are accepted by the executive com- 
mittee. The congress is to be called Pan-American because it will 
discuss questions which relate peculiarly to America, and a systematic 
effort wiil be made to create a Pan-American public opinion and mode 
of thought; that is to say, an intercontinental American sentiment, 
which shall include the Anglo-Saxon States, and so break down the 
exclusiveness of the Latin-American countries. 

Cooperative committees exist in all the Latin-American countries, 
including Cuba and Santo Domingo. The committee for the United 
States consists of Prof. Leo S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania; 
Prof. William R. Shepherd, Columbia University; and the univer- 
sities of California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Peon Washington, 
Harvard, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vanhia, Patncscnn. Texas, Wisconsin, and Yale. 

The United Bintes will be represented at the congress by the follow- 
- ing-named official delegates: W. H. Holmes, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology; Col. W. C. Gorgas, U.S. Army; Prof. Bernard Moses, Univer- 
sity of California; Prof. William B. Smith, Tulane University of 
Louisiana; Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, University of Wisconsin; Prof. 
L. S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. William R. Shepherd, 
Columbia University; Prof. A. C. Coolidge, Harvard University ; 
Dr. Hiram Bingham, Yale University; and Mr. George M. Rommel. 
United States Department. of Agriculture. 
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3. EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS. 


ILLINOIS. 


By an act approved May 25, 1907, the legislature of Illinois created 


an educational commission to consist of the state superintendent of 


public instruction and of six persons representing the various phases 
of educational work within the State, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. It is the duty of the commission “ to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the common school system of Illinois and the laws under 
which it is organized and operated; to make a comparative study of 
such other school systems as may seem advisable; and to submit to the 
forty-sixth general assembly a report including such suggestions, 
recommendations, revisions, additions, corrections, and amendments 
as the commission shall deem necessary.” The members of the com- 
mission, appointed in December, 1907, are Hon. F. G. Blair, state 
superintendent of public instruction; President E. J. James, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Superintendent E. G. Cooley, of the Chicago public 
schools; Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, of Cook County; Princi- 
pal Alfred Bayliss, of the Western Illinois State Normal School; 
President R. E. Hieronymus, of Eureka College; and Principal 
Harry Taylor, of the Harrisburg High School. Dr. Ira W. Howerth, 
of the University of Chicago, is the secretary of the commission. 
The legislature appropriated $10,000 for the expenses of the com- 
mission. The members of the commission are to receive only their 
actual personal and traveling expenses. The secretary receives 
$4,000 per annum. 

The commission has rearranged, rewritten, and greatly reduced in 
bulk the body of the present school law and has taken up the con- 
sideration of changes that should be made in the school system. It 
has issued four numbers of a bulletin, each of which is devoted to a 
tentative plan proposed by the commission for a particular feature 
of the system. The topics treated in the bulletin are as follows: 
(1) State board of education; (2) County board of education, with 
some suggestions in regard to the county superintendency; (3) Cer- 
tification of teachers; (4) The township the unit of school organiza- 
tion. 

IOWA. 


The Iowa educational commission was created by an act of the 
legislature approved April 18, 1907. The act provides that the com- 
mission shall consist of three members, one of whom shall be an edu- 
cator of the State and two of whom shall be practicing attorneys, to 


be appointed by the governor. The commission “ shall have power to . 
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rearrange, revise, and codify the existing laws relating to the public 
schools and recommend additional needed legislation.” It “ shall 
report the results of its labor and its recommendation to the thirty- 
third general assembly.” The act appropriates $3,000 for the expenses 
of the commission and provides that the members shall receive as 
compensation $8 per day each and actual traveling and personal ex- 
penses while actually engaged in said work. The commission con- 
sists of Prof. Frederick E. Bolton, of the University of Iowa; Mr. 
Arthur Springer, of Wapello, secretary; and Mr. W. H. Baily, of 
Des Moines. 
KANSAS. 


The Kansas state educational commission was appointed by the 
governor in response to a request of the State Teachers’ Association 
“to consider the educational needs of the State, and to make such 
recommendations as to needed legislation, as in their judgment seems 
best.” The members of the commission are State Superintendent 
K. T. Fairchild, chairman, Topeka; Superintendent L. A. Lowther, 
secretary, Emporia; Hon. J. W. Gleed, Topeka; Superintendent 
R. F. Knight, Wichita; Superintendent W. D. Ross; Peabody; Prin- 
cipal W. 8. Pate, Cherokee; County Superintendent A. J. Stanley 
Lincoln. 


9 


KENTUCKY. 


By an act approved March 17, 1908, the legislature of Kentucky 
created an educational commission of eleven members. The act pro- 
vides that the commission shall consist of the governor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, one member of the senate to be chosen 
by the senate, one member of the house of representatives to be chosen 
‘by the house of representatives, one woman to be chosen by the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Women’s Clubs, the president of the State 
University, the president of the Eastern State Normal School, the 
president of the Western State Normal School, one representative of 
the colleges of Kentucky, one superintendent of city schools, and one 
superintendent of county schools, the three members last named to be 
appointed by the governor. The act provides that the superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall be chairman of the commission. 
It. is the duty of the commission “ to make a thorough investigation 
of the whole school system and all the educational interests of Ken- 
tucky and the laws under which the same are organized and operated ; 
to make a comparative study of such other school systems as may 
seem advisable and to submit to the next general assembly a report 
embracing such suggestions, recommendations, revisions, additions, 
corrections, and amendments as the commission shall deem necessary.” 
The members shall receive only their actual personal and traveling 
expenses. The commission, appointed in April, 1908, consists of 
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Governor A. E. Wilson; State Superintendent J. G. Crabbe; Senator 
J. J. Watkins; Representative J. H. Jackson; President J. K. Pat- 
terson, State University; President R. N. Roark, Eastern State 
Normal School; President H. H. Cherry, Western State Normal 
School; President F. W. Hinitt, Central University ; Superintendent 
EK. H. Mark, Louisville; Superintendent L. N. Taylor, Pulaski 
County; and Miss Virginia E. Spencer, Richmond, Ky. The officers 
of the commission are Hon. J. G. Crabbe, chairman; Dr. Geo. J. 
Ramsey, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


MARYLAND. 


By an act approved April 6, 1908, the legislature of Maryland 
authorized the governor to appoint a commission to consist of not 
more than five citizens of the State “ to make inquiry and report to 
the legislature at its next session, by bill or otherwise, respecting the 
subject of industrial education, including an examination of the ex- 
tent to which it 1s already carried on in Maryland and elsewhere, the 
best means of promoting and maintaining it in its several grades, 
whether by state or local action alone or by both combined; how far 
it is possible or desirable to incorporate it into the existing system of 
public instruction; the best method of training teachers for such 
schools or departments, and what changes, if any, are required in the 
existing system of schools to enable them to provide such training, or 
to meet more fully the needs of the system of public instruction as 
now organized in this State, with such other inquiries as the commis-- 
sion may itself institute or be requested by the governor to under- 
take.” The members of the commission shall serve without com- 
pensation, except for necessary expenses and clerk hire actually in- 
curred and approved by the governor, not to exceed the sum of $300. 
The members of the commission appointed on May 2, 1908, are Dr. 
Richard Grady, Annapolis, chairman; Carroll Edgar, Howard Mel- 
vin, John T. Foley, and Lorie C. Quinn. 


~ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


By a resolve of the legislature of Massachusetts approved May 24, 
1905, the commission on industrial and technical education to consist 
of nine members was authorized. On June 7, 1905, the governor ap- 
pointed the following-named persons as members of the commission: 
Carroll D. Wright, Warren A. Reed, John Golden, Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew, George H. Martin, Nathaniel I. Bowditch, John P. 
Murphy, Simeon B. Chase, and George E. Keith. The commission 
was authorized for the purpose of investigating “ the needs for educa- 
tion in the different grades of skill and responsibility in the various 
industries of the Commonwealth; ” also, to investigate “ how far the 
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needs are met by existing institutions ” and to “ consider what new 
forms of educational effort may be advisable.” It was required to 
report to the general court on the second Wednesday of January, 
1906, on’ which date the powers of the commission terminated. In 
its report to the legislature in 1906 it recommended the creation of a 
commission on industrial education to aid in the introduction of 
industrial education and to assist in the establishment of independent | 
industrial schools and the establishment of a normal department at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College for the purpose of giving in- 
struction in the elements of agriculture to persons desiring to teach 
such elements in the public schools. } 

As a result of the recommendations contained in that report, the 
Massachusetts commission on industrial education was authorized by 
an act of the legislature approved June 21, 1906. The members of 
the commission were appointed by the governor on August 31, 1906. 
The members originally appointed were Paul H. Hanus, chairman, 
A. Lincoln Filene, Charles H. Winslow, Carlton D. Richardson, and 
Mary Morton Kehew. The secretary is Charles H. Morse. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1907, the governor appointed Mr. Milton P. Higgins a mem- 
ber of the board to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
-Kehew, the only woman member of the commission. By an act ap- 
‘proved June 2, 1908, the governor is required to appoint a woman 
as an additional member of the board. The act authorizing the com- 
mission charged it with the duty of “ extending the investigation of 
methods of industrial training and of local needs; ” advising and aid- 
ing “in the introduction of industrial education in the independent 
schools” provided for in the act; providing “ for lectures on the 
importance of industrial education and kindred subjects;” visiting 
and reporting “upon all special schools in which such education is 
carried on.” The commission is required to present an annual report 
to the legislature relative to the condition and progress of industrial 
education during the year, making such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. The first report was made in March, 1907, and the 
second in January, 1908. 

According to the latter report, there have been established through 
the commission one agricultural school and evening industrial schools 
in Beverly, Cambridge, New Bedford, Taunton, and Waltham. The 
agricultural school is located at Northampton, Mass., and is known 
as the Smith Agricultural School. It was opened for instruction in 
the fall of 1908 and includes instruction in domestic science and the 
mechanic arts as applied in agriculture, as well as all branches of 
agriculture proper. The director of the school is Rufus Whittaker 
Stimson, formerly president of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 
In Beverly, evening industrial courses in engineering mathematics 
and in architectural and industrial drawing were established in Octo- 
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ber, 1907; in Cambridge, evening industrial courses in machine-shop 
work, pattern making, forging, architectural, mechanical, and free- 
hand industrial drawing, dressmaking, and millinery were established 
in October, 1907; in New Bedford, evening industrial classes offering 
instruction in electrical subjects were established in November, 1907; 
in Taunton, evening classes in clay modeling and in dressmaking 
were organized on January 1, 1908; in Waltham the commission estab- 
lished evening industrial courses in machine-shop practice, shop math- 
ematics, and industrial drawing in December, 1907. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey, by a joint resolution approved April 9, 1908, provided 
for the appointment by the governor of a commission of five persons 
to examine the condition of the blind in that State and the provisions 
made and methods employed by other States to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of their blind. The sum of $1,000 is appropriated for the ex- 
penses of the commission. 

A joint resolution approved April 14, 1908, authorizes the governor 
of New Jersey to appoint a commission of five persons to inquire into 
and report to the next legislature upon the subject of promoting in- 
dustrial and technical education. The commission “ shall investigate 


the needs for education in the different grades of skill and responsi-— 


bility in the various industries of the Commonwealth. They shall 
investigate how far the needs are met by existing institutions, and 
what new forms of educational effort shall be advisable, and shall 
make such investigations as may be practicable through printed 
reports as to similar educational work done by other States, the 
United States Government, and by foreign governments.” The com- 
missioners shall serve without compensation, but shall be repaid the 
expenses actually incurred in the performance of their duties. The 
sum of $3,000 is appropriated to cover the expenses of the commission. 
The commission consists of George R. Howe, president, Newark, 
N. J.; George G. Tennant, treasurer, Jersey City, N. J.; William A. 
Bembridge, Roselle Park, N. J.; and John W. Ferguson, Paterson, 
N. J. The secretary is Dr. Albert A. Snowden, Newark, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A joint resolution of the legislature of Pennsylvania approved 
May 8, 1907, provides for the appointment by the governor of seven 
competent citizens, of whom the state superintendent of public in- 
struction shall be one, as commissioners “ to revise, collate, and digest 
all the acts and statutes relating to or touching the laws of the public 


schools of the Commonwealth.” The duties of the said commis- 


sioners shall be “ to collate and reduce into one act all the acts and 
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statutes and parts of acts and statutes relating to or touching public 
schools of this Commonwealth, and arrange the same systematically, 
under proper titles, divisions, and sections, to omit in such revi- 
sions all acts and parts of acts that have been repealed or supplied by 
subsequent acts or which have expired, and to prepare and submit 
such bills to the legislature as they shall deem necessary to make the 
public schools of this Commonwealth more comprehensive, efficient, 
and adapted to the needs of its citizens.” The sum of $5,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose of the commission. The members of 
the commission appointed on September 11, 1907, are Hon. N. C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent of public instruction, president; Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of public schools, Philadel- 
phia; David B. Oliver, president of board of school controllers, Alle- 
gheny; William Lauder, member of school board, Riddlesburg; John 
S. Rilling, attorney at law, Erie; James M. Coughlin, superintendent 
of public schools, Wilkes-Barre; Dr. G. M. Philips, principal of State 
Normal School. West Chester, secretary. 


VIRGINIA. 


An act of the legislature of Virginia approved March 13, 1908, 
provides for the appointment, by the governor, of a commission 
consisting of seven persons, four of whom shall be experienced edu- 
cators, “ whose duty it shall be, after investigation, to devise stable 
and systematic method for the maintenance, management, and expan- 
sion of these (higher educational) institutions, according to the needs 
of each of them, and with reference to a definite and harmonious edu- 
cational system.” The members of the commission shall be reimbursed 
for their actual expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties, 
and the sum of $500 is appropriated therefor. The members 
appointed by the governor on June 26, 1908, are Dr. Edwin A. Alder- 
man, University of Virginia, chairman; Dr. J. L. Jarman, Farmville; 
Dr. Charles M. Hazen, Bon Air; Hon. E. E. Holland, Suffolk; Hon. 
R. E. Byrd, Winchester; Dr. W. W. Smith, Lynchburg; Hon. J. D. 
Eggleston, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


By an act approved March 12, 1907, the legislature of Washington 
created a state board of commissioners “ whose duty it shall be to 
recodify, rearrange, and bring into harmony all laws and parts of 
laws pertaining to the public school system of the State of Wash- 
ington, the state educational institutions of said State, the making of 
reports by the executive heads of private institutions of learning, 
and suggesting such amendments to existing laws as it may deem 
proper and for the best interests of the educational system or sys- 
tems of this State.” The act provides that the commission shall con- 
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sist of the state superintendent of public instruction, the attorney- 
general, and three members to be appointed by the governor, one of 
whom shall. be a county superintendent of common schools, one a 
member of a city board of education of a school district containing 
a city of 10,000 or more inhabitants, and one shall be a principal of 
a state normal school, president of the University of Washington, or 
the president of the State College. The sum of $500 is appropriated 
for the necessary expenses of the commission. The appointed mem- 
bers are Principal W. E. Wilson, of the Ellensburg Normal School; 
N. D. Showalter, county superintendent of schools, Colfax; and E. C. 
Hughes, president of the board of education of Seattle. Hon. Henry 
B. Dewey, Olympia, is secretary of the commission. 


JOINT MEETING. 


A joint meeting of representatives of the educational commissions 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Washington was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, July 2, 1908. The topics discussed were as fol- 
lows: State boards of education; school districts; closer rural super- 
vision; school census; registration of certificates; blind, deaf and 
dumb, and imbecile children; enforcement of compulsory school laws; 
teachers’ certificates, age limit, ete.; qualifications and election of 
superintendents; selection and adoption of text-books; state school 
funds and their distribution. The following principles were unani- 
mously adopted as a part of the proceedings of the meeting: 

On motion of State Superintendent Blair, of Illinois, on the certifi- 
cation of teachers, as follows: 

1. Any plan for the certification of teachers shall recognize and place a 
premium upon academic and professional preparation for teaching with a view 
of encouraging such preparation. 

2. After admission into the teaching profession, the continuation or renewal 
of a teaching certificate shall depend upon successful experience and pro- 
fessional growth rather than upon recurrent examinations, 

3. Certificates of higher grade shall be issued in recognition of continued pro- 
fessional growth and successful experience. 

4. There should be interstate recognition of state certificates and diplomas 
of recognized normal schools, colleges, and universities. 


On motion of Prof. Frederick E. Bolton, of Iowa City, Iowa, on 
the promotion of higher standards of efficiency in public schools, as 
follows: 

We believe that the State should encourage high standards of efficiency in all 
grades of public schools by granting special state aid to all rural, graded, and 
high schools which reach certain standards in equipment and teaching force. 

Concerning the state appropriations for the support of public 
schools, State Superintendent Blair, of Illinois, moved that it be the 
sense of the members of these state commissions that not less than 
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one-fourth of the cost of maintaining the schools of a State should 
_,come from the state treasury, and that when the major corporations 
of a State can not be taxed by the school districts, but pay state taxes 
only, not less than one-half the expense of maintaining the schools of 
the State should come from the state treasury or the state school 
funds. 

; NORTH DAKOTA. 


An act of the legislature of North Dakota approved March 12, 1907, 
provides that the attorney-general, acting under the supervision of the 
governor, “shall revise, compile, arrange, simplify, and classify the 
school laws ” which may be in force on July 1, 1907. The governor 
and attorney-general shall report to the next session of the legislature 
any contradictions, inconsistencies, and omissions found in the laws, 
and shall draft and report such school laws as, in their judgment, 
would be of use and benefit to the State. 


4, EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


SECTION L (FOR EDUCATION) OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


During the December, 1906, meeting the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science created a section for education, known 
as Section L, with Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of 
Education, as vice-president, and Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, of the 
University of Illinois, as secretary. Doctor Dexter was shortly 
thereafter appointed commissioner of education for Porto Rico and 
resigned his office as secretary. Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, was appointed secretary ad interim. 
The first meeting of the new section for education was held at 
Chicago, December 31, 1907, to January 2, 1908. There were held 
three independent sessions of the section and two joint sessions with 
other organizations. One of the joint sessions was with the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and the other with the American Soci- 
ety of Naturalists. The following papers were presented: The Out- 
look of the Section for Education, by Vice-President Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown; The Ethical Judgments of School Children, by Prof. 
H. A. Aikens, Western Reserve University; The Practise Curve as 
an Educational Method, by Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Practise Curves in Learning, by W. F. Dearborn, University 
of Wisconsin; The Effect of Practise on the Range of Visual Atten- 
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tion, by Prof. Guy M. Whipple, University of Missouri; A Method 
of Concentration in Teaching Medicine, by Prof. W. T. Porter, Har- 
vard University; The Grading of Students, by Prof. Max Meyer, 
University of Missouri; Scales of Measurements in Education, by 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University; The 
Place and Content of a Course in Biology in the High School, by 
Mr. G. W. Hunter, De Witt Clinton High School, New York; The 
Scientific Basis of High School Studies, by Prof. Charles De Garmo, 
Cornell University;.The Pedagogy of the Danish People’s High 
Schools, by Prof. J. A. Bergstrém, of Indiana University; The 
Teaching of Spelling as a Scientific Problem, by Prof. Henry Suz- 
zallo, of Teachers College, Columbia University; An Experiment in 
the Teaching of Homonyms, by Principal H. C. Pearson, Horace 
Mann School, New York City; Psychological Experts in Public 
School systems: the Experience of Chicago, by Dr. D. P. MacMillan, 
director of department of child study, city school system, Chicago; 
Objective Measurements of the Efficiency of School Systems, by Dr. 
J. D. Burks, Albany Training School for Teachers; Reasons for the 
Existence of Schools of Education in American Universities, by Prof. 
G. W. A. Luckey, University of Nebraska. 

The average attendance at the sessions of the section was 40. The 
officers chosen for the year 1908 are: Vice-president, Prof. John 
Dewey, Columbia University; secretary, Prof. C. R. Mann, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


AMERICAN NATURE-STUDY SOCIETY. 


The American Nature-Study Society was organized at Chicago, 


Ill., January 2, 1908. Its purposes, as stated in the constitution, are, © 
“by publications and by national and local meetings, (1) to promote _ 


critical investigation of all phases of nature study (as distinguished 
from technical science) in schools, especially all studies of nature in 
elementary schools, and (2) to work for the establishment in schools 
of such nature study as has been demonstrated valuable and prac- 
ticable for elementary education.” Any person interested in any 
phase of nature study or elementary science may become a member 
upon election by the council. The constitution provides for the 
organization, with the approval of the council, of sections in any city, 
State, group of States, or Canadian province. The Nature-Study 
Review has been adopted as the official organ of the society. 

Among the officers elected for 1908 are the following: President, 
Director L. H. Bailey, New York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Prof. M. A: Bige- 
low, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 


The American School Hygiene Association held its organization 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 6-7, 1907. The objects of the 
association are “to stimulate research and to promote discussion of 
the problems of school hygiene ” and “ to take an active part in move- 
ments wisely aiming to improve the hygienic conditions surrounding 
children during school life.” The second meeting of the association 
was held at Atlantic City, N. J., April 17-18, 1908. The programme 
included papers on the following subjects: Preliminary report of 
Committee on Medical Inspection; Medical and Sanitary Inspection 
of Schools in Vermont; The Medical and Sanitary Inspection of 
Schools and Their Relation to the Tuberculosis Problem; Medical 
Inspection in California; Medical Inspection in the Schools of Balti- 
more; Recent Medical Reforms in Massachusetts Law; Statutory 
Enactments Relating to the Medical and Sanitary Inspection of 
Schools; Playground Legislation; The Status of Hygiene in the 
American College; Provision for Exceptional Children in Public 
Schools; What do the Histories of the Cases of Insanity Teach Us 
Concerning Mental Hygiene of the School Year? A Brief for the 
Organization of Departments of School Hygiene Within Boards of 
Education; Schoolhouse Construction as Affecting the Health and 
Safety of Children; The Inspection of the Ventilating and Lighting 
of Cleveland School Rooms; School Illumination; The Readjustment 
of the Elementary and High Schools Upon the Basis of Physiological 
Age; Medical Inspection in the School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

The association was represented at the Second International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene in London, August 5-10, 1907, by twenty 
delegates, three of whom were appointed also by the Department of 
State to represent the General Government at the congress. The re- 
port of the delegates representing the United States at the congress 
was printed in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1907. The principal officers of the association for 1908-9 are Dr. 
H. P. Walcott, president; Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, secretary. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The American Society of Religious Education in May, 1908, com- 
pleted its nineteenth year. It “seeks to increase the popular regard 
for the Bible as a Divine revelation, the text-book of morals and 
religion, and the basis of American institutions; to promote more and 
better study of the Bible for spiritual profit ; to institute an exhaustive 
study of man’s spiritual nature in order to determine the best methods 
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of its cultivation; to exalt the home to its rightful place in public 
thought, and to provide helps for parents in training their children; 
to maintain a system for the thorough preparation of Sunday-school 
teachers; to encourage religious instruction in institutions of learn- 
ing; and to form a bond of union among pastors for the spiritual 
benefit of their churches. 

“ Courses of study have been prepared for parents, teachers, pastors, 
and others. Documents treating on important themes are published 
free to members and sold to others at a moderate price. Institutes and 
conventions are held in churches and cities wherever practicable. 
Auxiliaries are being formed in the various States.” | 

The society comprises the following departments: College of fel- 
lows, religious library union, Bible college at home, Christian mother’s 
union, college Bible union, Sunday teacher’s college, Sunday-school 
extension, biblical lectureship, biblical assembhes. The principal 
officers are Hon. John M. Harlan, president: Dr. James E. Gilbert, 
secretary, Washington, D. C. 


ANNA T. JEANES FOUNDATION. 


The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation was organized for the purpose of 
administering a fund given by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for negro rural schools. The board of trustees was formally 
organized on February 29, 1908, and its officers are James H. Dillard, 
New Orleans, La., president; George Foster Peabody, treasurer; Rob- 
ert R. Moton, Hampton, Va., secretary. In his first statement to the 
board of trustees, June 1, 1908, the president suggests that the best 
line of work in using the money placed at the disposal of the board 
is “ (1) to get something additional from the school authorities, 
whether lengthening of term, or better pay, or larger teaching force, 
or better house; (2) to get the cooperative effort of the people them- 
selves; (3) to improve the effectiveness of the school and widen its 
neighborhood influence by introducing industrial features.” The 
actual work of assisting schools will not begin until the fall of 1908. 


- ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The Association of American Universities was founded in Febru- 
ary, 1900, “ for the purpose of considering matters of common inter- 
est relating to graduate study.” According to its constitution, “ it 
is composed of institutions on the North American Continent engaged 
in giving advanced or graduate instruction.” At the ninth annual 
conference, which was held at the University of Michigan on Janu- 
ary 9-10, 1908, the association unanimously adopted the report of a 
committee on the aim and scope of the association which had been 
appointed at the conference of 1906. 
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With respect to the aim of the association the report recommends 
as follows: 


It is thought desirable to include within the scope of the discussions of the 
association all those questions and problems which arise in organizing really 
advanced instruction in the various departments of university ‘life. It is 
impossible to draw a distinction between studies which are nonprofessional and 
those which are professional in their character, because in our modern insti- 
tutions much of the so-called nonprofessional work of the graduate department 
is intended as a preparation for the calling of the teacher, and much of the 
work of the professional schools is occupied with actual research. The prob- 
lems of the different departments are so connected and interwoven that they 
have to be treated together in the universities themselves, and it seems desirable 
that a body like the association should treat them in the same way. 


The report contained also a recommendation in the following lan- 
guage with respect to the conditions to be met by institutions to be 
admitted to membership in the association : 


Of all the matters considered, the educational standards which any university 
maintains are in the estimation of your committee the most important. Hitherto 
this association has made the existence of a strong graduate department the 
sole condition of membership. Your committee believe that if the association 
is to undertake—as they think it should undertake—the standardizing of Amer- 
ican universities, another criterion should also be enforced. The policy con- 
templated has to do with the conditions of admission to professional courses. 
Your committee are of the opinion that the best American universities will in 
the future rest their professional courses on a basis of college work, which shall 
range from 1 to 4 years, and that the professional student will spend at 
least 5 or 6 years in study from the day he matriculates in the college to the 
day he receives his professional degree. Your committee accordingly recommend 
that the association adopt as a second criterion for membership the requirement 
of one or more years of college work as a prerequisite for admission to profes- 
sional courses, the combination being so arranged that no professional degree 
shall be given until the satisfactory completion of at least 5 years of study. 

The ideal of your committee is the combination of this requirement with the 
present requirement of a strong graduate school as a condition for membership 
in this association. But they recognize that a strict enforcement of both re- 
quirements might work substantial hardship at the present time.. Nevertheless 
they think that in universities which have professional schools and a graduate 
department it is not too much to ask at the present time that the graduate de- 
partment shall be at least creditable and that the aris and technical work 
prescribed for professional degrees in at least one professional school shall be 
not less than 5 years. It is the thought of your committee that if this dual 
standard of admission be now accepted by the association it may be possible 
to enforce it with increasing strictness as the years go by. They feel, however, 
that a step of the utmost importance would be taken if the association now 
insisted on the dual requirement, even though in administering it concessions 
were, for a few years, made to some universities which were strong in the one 
direction, but not so fully developed in the other. Your committee are of the 
opinion that American universities can not be justly standardized with reference 
to graduate departments alone; the requirement of a general or liberal educa- 
tion as a prerequisite to professional study along with an extension of the period 
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of study for professional students being in the estimation of the committee an 
important consideration. They are of the opinion that American universities 
should be standardized with reference to these two criteria. 

The association decided also to attempt through a special committee 
the standardization of the colleges of the country and to make a list 
of the colleges whose degrees it regards as of equal value with the 
college degrees conferred by the members of the association. The 
proceedings are published annually. The officers for 1908-9 are as 
follows: President, the representative of the University of Michigan; 
vice-president, the representative of the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity ; secretary, the representative of Harvard University (to serve 


~ 


for a period of 5 years). 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF 
THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


On November 30, 1907, the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland took action toward 
the establishment of a college entrance certificate board of the Middle 
States and Maryland. The executive committee of the association 
was authorized to appoint a committee to take preliminary steps for 
the organization of the board; also to appoint five representatives of 
secondary schools to take part in the organization. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING. 


On April 16, 1905, Mr. Andrew Carnegie placed in the hands of 
trustees $10,000,000 in 5 per cent first-mortgage bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the income from which is applied to the 
payment of retiring allowances to professors and officers of universi- 
ties, colleges, and technical schools in the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland. The trustees of the foundation were incorpo- 
rated first under the laws of the State of New York, but on March 10, 
1906, an act of incorporation passed by Congress was approved by 
the President and accepted by the trustees. (See Annual Report of 
the Commissioney of Education for 1906, pp. 1249-1250.) The fol- 
lowing account of the work of the foundation has been furnished by 
Mr. John G. Bowman, secretary: 

The year 1907-8 has produced a notable widening in the scope of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. By his original gift the 
donor did not include state or provincial institutions, considering that the 
States and provinces might desire to provide retiring allowance systems of 
their own for their collegiate professors. The Association of State Universities, 
however, urgently requested that the tax-supported institutions in the United 
States should be made eligible to the foundation, and the University of Toronto, 


the largest government university in Canada, was equally desirous of this 
inclusion, The admission of these institutions was urged not only on account 
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of the apparent hopelessness of a retiring-allowance system being instituted 
through any other instrumentality, but also because it seemed advisable that 
the tax-supported and privately endowed institutions should have the mutual 
benefit of being associated together in the same educational agency. After 
attentive consideration to these requests of the tax-supported institutions, Mr. 
' Carnegie, on March 31, 1908, added $5,000,000 to the endowment of the founda- 
tion in order that the trustees might admit to the retiring-allowance system 
the colleges and universities supported by the States of the Union and the prov- 
inces of the Dominion. 

These colleges and universities, being creatéd and supported by the people, 
Mr. Carnegie stipulated that the scope of the foundation should not be extended 
to include these institutions until the foundation had been requested to do so 
by the governor and legislature of the State or province. The legislature of 
Massachusetts was the first to make such a request, and this has been followed 
by similar action on the part of the legislatures of Louisiana and of Georgia. 
His Majesty’s ministers in Ontario, by a formal order in council, have resolved 
to lay a similar resolution as a government measure before the next session 
of Parliament. Few legislatures have been in session during the spring and 
summer, but numerous governors and prime ministers have written to the foun- 
dation to express the desire of their State or province to join in the foundation’s 
activities. ~ 

With this exception, made necessary by their support by taxation, the state 
institutions will be eligible for admission upon the same terms as the privately 
endowed colleges and universities. AJl institutions which share in the retiring- 
allowance system must possess a revenue sufficient to guarantee stability ; they 
must maintain adequately organized collegiate departments; and they must 
require for admission enough training to insure real college work in the fresh- 
man class, namely, 14 units, as such units have previously been defined by the 
foundation. 

To comply with this last requirement many state institutions will be required 
to raise their standards of admission. This will be in harmony with a notable 
educational movement throughout the country, both in public and privately sup- 
ported colleges. About one-third of the institutions upon the accepted list have 
raised their entrance requirements in order to be eligible for acceptance, and 
others are gradually doing so in order to be eligible at some future time. The 
system of units in which the foundation has expressed its valuation of standards 
has been largely adopted as a convenient common denominator of the various 
methods of expression in practice in different institutions, and thus an easy 
means of comparison has been furnished leading toward a better unification of 
the amount of preparation required throughout the country for college admis- 
sion. The publication by the foundation of its system of units, and its insist- 
ence upon 14 such units being maintained in entrance requirements as a prerequi- 
site for eligibility to the accepted list, have had much to do with the discussion 
throughout the country and the revision of college requirements for admission. 

Seven institutions have been admitted to the accepted list of the foundation 
during the academic year 1907-8, making the total roll of colleges, universities, 
and technical schools now participating in the retiring-allowance system of the 
foundation 62. This list is as follows: 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Central University of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Clarkson Memorial School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dalhousie College and University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Il. 

Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis, 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, California. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
New York University, New York City. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Pa. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


- Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


To the professors in these 62 institutions, retiring allowances come to them- 
Selves or to their widows as a right inherent in their professional status, not as 
a courtesy to be granted or withheld at the discretion of the foundation. Mis- 
conceptions existing in the early days of the foundation that it was a charitable 
fund for teachers have been gradually cleared away, and it has been increas- 
ingly recognized during the past year that the endowment of the foundation 
is an addition to the resources of higher education in the three English-speaking 
countries of North America, whereby college and university professors by 
appointment to professional rank receive indefeasible right, if their service con- 
tinue a sufficient number of years, to an adequate provision for retirement. To 
the professors in the accepted institutions this has already brought a sense of 
security and a relief from anxiety, and it is expected that such an increase of 
dignity and of opportunity for effective work will make the profession of college 
teaching more attractive to the best of our American youth. 

In the annual reports of the foundation the president endeavors to present 
important statistics of the higher education, and to discuss higher educational 
phases and problems. The viewpoint of the material and the criticism is that 
of all English-speaking North America, not local, nor sectional, nor even 
national. The foundation also published during the year, in Bulletin No. 2, 
a study of the financial status of the American college professor. For purposes 
of comparison the bulletin included a similar study of the financial condition 
of the German professor. These publications were distributed among college 
presidents and professors, government officials, and among those interested in 
teaching and educational administration, and probably served to aid institutions 
by presenting to them the problems and solutions of other colleges and uni- 
versities. The foundation has a large collection of data concerning the 
thousand degree-conferring institutions of the United States and Canada, and 
is always pleased to furnish information from this material to education. It 
is too much to expect that each college office shall duplicate this collection of 
data, and the foundation considers that it can perform a very useful function 
in acting as a sort of clearing house of educational information. 

The foundation, on account of its international character, can act with 
advantage as an agency in furthering a better international understanding of 
educational problems. At the request of the Prussian minister of public in- 
struction, the foundation has acted as the intermediary whereby a number of 
Prussian teachers selected by the Royal Government will give informal instruc- 
tion in the German language and institutions in various academies and colleges 
of the United States, and a dozen American teachers will reside at Prussian 
Gymnasia, under the care of the Royal Government, to give a similar instruction 
in speaking English and in American institutions. The opportunities for the 
study of American and Prussian systems and ideals of education will doubtless 
be most fruitful. 


The officers of the foundation for 1908 are: Henry S. Pritchett. 
president; T. Morris Carnegie, treasurer; John G. Bowman, secre- 
tary. The annual meeting of the trustees is held at the offices of 
the foundation in New York, 576 Fifth avenue, on the third Wednes- 
day in November. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington was founded by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, January 28, 1902, when he gave to a board of 
trustees $10,000,000 in bonds, yielding 5 per cent annual interest. 
His purpose was to “ found in the city of Washington an institution 
which, with the cooperation of institutions now or hereafter estab- 
lished, there or elsewhere, shall in the broadest and most liberal man- 
ner encourage investigation, research, and discovery—show the 
application of knowledge to the improvement of mankind, and pro- 
vide such buildings, laboratories, books, and apparatus as may be 
needed.” On December 10, 1907, at the annual meeting of the 
trustees, Mr. Carnegie added $2,000,000 to the endowment fund. — 
The institution was incorporated by an act of Congress approved 
April 28, 1904, and was placed under the control of a board of 24 
trustees, who meet annually. The officers of the institution are 
Robert S. Woodward, president; Cleveland H. Dodge, secretary. 
The offices are at present in the Bond Building, Washington, D. C.; 
an administration building is now in course of construction at Six- 
teenth and P streets NW. 

The work fostered by the institution may be divided into four 
classes: (1) Large projects whose execution requires continuous re-. 
search by a corps of investigators during a series of years; (2) small 
projects which may be carried out by individual experts in a limited 
period of time; (3) tentative investigations, carried on by young 
men and women who have shown unusual aptitude for research and 
have desired to pursue specific problems for one or two years; (4) the 
publication of the year books of the institution and of certain works 
which would not otherwise be readily printed. In addition to the 
year book, there were issued during the year 36 publications. 

The departments of investigation which have been established by 
the institution, with their directors, are as follows: 

Department of botanical research, Dr. D. T. MacDougal, Tucson, Ariz. 


Department of economics and sociology, Dr. C. D. Wright, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Department of experimental evolution, Dr. C. B. Davenport, Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

Geophysical laboratory, Dr, A. L. Day, Upton street, Washington, D. C. 

Department of historical research, Prof. J. F. Jameson, Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 

Department of marine biology, Dr. A. G. Mayer, Maplewood, N. J. 

Department of meridian astrometry, Dr. Lewis Boss, Dudley Observatory, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Nutrition laboratory, Dr. F. G. Benedict, Vila street, Boston, Mass. 

Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, Dr. G. E. Hale, observatory office, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Department of terrestrial magnetism, Dr. L. A. Bauer, The Ontario, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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To these departments are allotted the larger grants made by the 
trustees. The report of the president for the year 1907 shows that 
during the past six years there has been expended from the income 
of the institution the sum of $2,683,073.16, as follows: Admin- 
istration, $233,943.87; publication, $140,587.98; large projects, 
$1,202,310.20; minor projects, special projects, and research associates 
and assistants, $692,648.85; investment in bonds and on account of ad- 
ministration building, $413,587.31. At the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1907, the following general appropriations were made for 1908: 
Publication fund, ‘$50,000; administration, $50,000; grants for de- 
partments and large projects, $379,940; previously implied grants, 
new minor grants, and research associates and assistants, $50,000. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Catholic Educational Association was organized at St. Louis, 
Mo., July 14, 1904, by a union of the Association of Catholic Colleges 
and Universities of the United States, the Conference of Diocesan 
Representatives of Catholic Parish Schools, and the Educational 
Conference of Seminary Faculties. The object of the association is 
“to keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruc- 
tion and training as the basis of morality and sound education, and 
to promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments; to advance the general interests of 
Catholic education; to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness among Catholic educators; to promote, by study, confer- 
ence, and discussion, the thoroughness of Catholic educational work 
in the United States; to help the cause of Catholic education by the 
publication and circulation of such matter as shall further these 
ends.” The association consists of three departments—the Catholic 
seminary department, the Catholic college and university depart- 
ment, and the Catholic school department. It holds annual meetings 
and publishes an annual volume of proceedings and addresses. It has, 
in 1908, an enrollment of 364 members in the school department, 
52 in the college department, and 14 in the seminary department. 
The latest annual meeting was held at Cincinnati, July 7-9, 1908, 
at which there were registered 769 persons. The officers for 1908-9 
are Right Rev. D. J. O’Connell, president-general; Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, 1651 East Main street, Columbus Ohio, secretary-general ; 
Rey. Francis T. Moran, treasurer-general. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 


This association, which was organized in 1907 as the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle States and Maryland, held its second annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., April 24-25, 1908. During the year it 
increased its membership from 160 to 287, and has undertaken the 
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publication of The Classical Weekly under the editorship of Prof. 
Gonzalez Lodge, of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. The objects of the association and of its official organ 
are to further the interests of the classics in every possible way. At 
the second annual meeting resolutions were approved looking toward 
the securing of greater uniformity in entrance requirements, and 
empowering the executive committee to take all possible steps to 
induce the colleges in the territory of the association to agree upon a 
reform of the entrance examinations in Latin. The officers for 1908-9 
are Franklin A. Dakin, president; Charles Knapp, Barnard College, 
New York City, secretary. 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS OF WISCONSIN. 


Upon the invitation of President Charles R. Van Hise, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the representatives of the several colleges of 
the State met in Madison for conference on February 27, 1908. The 
following is a list of the colleges, with their representatives: 


1 Belo :;Coliege: CBG bie. oe ae a ares Dean Collie. 

2; Carrol) College (Waukesha yo. oe -President Carrier. 

3. Lawrence University (Appleton) _ DP Paks SS ot _.President Plantz. 

4. Marquette College (Milwaukee) _____-__________-. Vice-President Spaulding. 
&; ‘Milton Cotlege: (Milton) «ios so bead oe ee President De Land. 

6. Milwaukee-Downer College (Milwaukee) ______- President Sabin. 

7. Northwestern University (Watertown) ___________ President Ernst (absent). 
So Mapon Colleme Chit). els sees ae President Hughes. 

9. University of Wisconsin (Madison) ______________ President Van Hise. 


A permanent organization of “The college presidents of Wis- 
consin ” was effected; each college to be entitled to one vote, and to 
be represented by the dean or other members of the faculty at the 
election of the college. 

President Van Hise was. selected as chairman, and President 
Hughes as secretary. The annual meetings of the association will be 
held in October, the next meeting to be held in Beloit. 

At the first meeting the following topics were discussed: (a) The 
charter privileges of the institutions of higher learning in Wisconsin; 
(>) the oratorical association of the various colleges of the State; 
(c) the undesirability of interscholastic athletics for women; (d) the 
curriculum of the college; what it should include. The last topic is 
to be discussed in detail by President Van Hise at the October (1908) 
meeting of the association. 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


The Eleventh Conference for Education in the South was held at — 
Memphis, Tenn., April 22-24, 1908. The members of the conference 
were welcomed by Gen. Luke E. Wright, now Secretary of War; 
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Hon. J. H. Malone, mayor of Memphis; and Hon. J. M. Hill, chief 
justice of the supreme court of Arkansas. President Robert C. 
Ogden, in outlining the aims and purposes of the conference, said: 
The main purpose of the conference is to generate a dynamic force that will 
radiate to all the States and communities of the South. The conference devotes 
itself more to spirit than to form—to the creation of a public opinion that will 
make school improvement mandatory upon the body politic—to the development 
of an intelligent public conscience that will maintain the schools upon a con- 
tinually rising and ever-forward movement. Science, money, literature, the fine 
arts, the mechanic arts, the growth of population with all the possibilities of 
thought and action that they create, with their effects upon mental, spiritual, 
and material things, will evolve questions numerous and startling that will 
confront humanity for solution. Heaven and hell will lie within them, and 
the answer will decide which shall be revealed. And who must give that 
answer’? ‘The child of to-day must answer the questions of to-morrow. 


On the morning of April 23 the state superintendents of public 
instruction held their annual meeting, at which the following ques- 
tions were discussed: Public High Schools, by Hon. J. D. Eggleston, 
of Virginia; Public School Funds, by Hon. O. B. Martin, of South 
Carolina; County Supervision, by Hon. J. B. Aswell, of Louisiana. 
The evening meeting was given to addresses on The Methods of an 
Educational Campaign, by Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the University of 
Tennessee; The Christian South and Negro Education, by Bishop 
T. D. Bratton, of Mississippi; Popular Education and National 
Efficiency, by Hon. James Bryce, British ambassador to the United 
States. 

On the morning of April 24 Mrs. B. B. Mumford, of Virginia; 
Mrs. Charles D. McIver, of North Carolina; and Mrs. J. D. Matlock, 
of Alabama, reported on the work of the women of the South for the 
betterment of the conditions of the rural schools. Addresses were 
given at that session by Miss Lillian D. Johnson, of Memphis, on the 
Higher Education of Women in the Southern States, and by Dr. 
Georgia L. White, of Smith College, Massachusetts, on The Higher 
Education of Women. In the afternoon of that day compulsory edu- 
cation was discussed by Mr. C. H. Poe, of North Carolina; Hon. H. E. 
Reynolds, of Alabama; Prof. W. H. Hand, of the University of South 
Carolina; and Prof. Wickliffe Rose, of the Peabody Education Board. 
In the evening addresses were given on The South’s Need of Educa- 
tional Theory, by Prof. W. H. Heck, of the University of Virginia; 
Industrial Education, by President eee S. Pritchett, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; and Impres-, 
sions of the Conference, by Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of Tennessee. 

The officers for 1908-9 elected by the conference are as follows: 
President, Robert C. Ogden; vice-president, Edgar G. Murphy; sec- 
retary, Dr. B. J. Baldwin, Montgomery, Ala. 
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CONFERENCE OF CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS OF THE STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 


The first conference of the chief school officers of the several States 
and Territories with the United States Bureau of Education was held 
in Washington, D. C., February 24, 1908. The conference was called 
by the Commissioner of Education of the United States for the pur- 
pose of considering educational interests which are common to all of 
the States and which might presumably be furthered by a free com-. 
parison of views. Two interesting sessions were held, at which the 
state superintendents of 37 States and Territories were present. The 
educational commissions of Illinois and Iowa, the General Education 
Board, the Southern Education Board, and the Peabody Education 
Fund were represented in the conference, as were also a number of 
other organizations. 'The Hon. James B. Aswell, of Louisiana, was 
made temporary chairman of the meeting, and the Hon. James Y. 
Joyner, of North Carolina, who first suggested the holding of such a 
conference, made an introductory statement. The Commissioner of 
Education of the United States was elected president of the confer- 
ence, and Miss S. Belle Chamberlain, of Idaho, secretary. 

The first paper at the morning session was given by Prof. Edward 
C. Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin, on Methods of Mutual 
Help. | 

As a result of the conference formal action was taken requesting 
the Commissioner of Education to prepare bulletins of general infor- 
mation at such times as may be convenient, so that the officers of the 
state department of education of any one State and other interested 
persons may be apprised of the progress of educational matters in 
each of the other States. The point was emphasized that the United 
States Bureau of Education may be made especially serviceable to 
the chief school officers by the timely dissemination of information 
with respect to educational legislation enacted by the several state 
legislatures and by the publication of information respecting impor- 
tant educational movements throughout the country. A committee 
of five members of the conference, consisting of State Superintendents 
F. G. Blair of Dhnois, G. H. Martin of Massachusetts, J. Y. Joyner 
of North Carolina, and R. L. Jones of Tennessee, and Prof. E. C. 
Elliott of the University of Wisconsin, were delegated to present to 
Congress a petition asking for additional appropriations for the 
Bureau of Education, to enable it to render better service to the edu- 
cational public. The chief needs of the bureau were emphasized, 
particularly the need of a number of highly trained specialists, in 
addition to the specialists it now has, to study and report upon such 
subjects as industrial education, rural schools, agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, higher education, construction and equipment of 
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school buildings, the hygiene of education, the welfare of children as 
affecting educational efficiency, educational legislation, etc., and to 
enable it to make the results of such investigations available to officers 
in charge of educational systems and institutions. The great need of 
information with respect to the construction of school buildings is 
strongly emphasized by the awful calamity at Collinwood, Ohio, 
March 4 last. 

The subject of statistical records and reports was presented by Dr. 
Roland P. Falkner, ex-commissioner of education for Porto Rico, 
_ and by Mr. Alexander Summers, statistician of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and was discussed by a number of the members of the con- 
ference. The need of greater uniformity and accuracy in the com- 
pilation of educational statistics and of more promptness in furnish- 
ing them to the central office was brought out forcibly. A committee 
of five members of the conference consisting of State Superintendents 
H. C. Morrison, of New Hampshire; J. D. Eggleston, of Virginia; 
Payson Smith, of Maine; M. Bates Stephens, of Maryland; and J. H. 
Ackerman, of Oregon, were appointed to confer with the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States with reference to the im- 
provement of statistical forms and reports. 

The Commissioner of Education was requested by vote of the con- 
ference to call a meeting of the chief school officers of the several 
States at such times as in his judgment may seem best. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


The General Education Board is an organization chartered by Con- 
gress under an act approved January 12, 1903, and the permanent 
organization was completed at a meeting held in Washington on the 
29th of January, 1903. The object of the corporation, as defined in 
the charter, shall be “ the promotion of education within the United 
States of America, without distinction of race, sex, or creed.” The 
scope of its work as described in section 3 of the act of Congress is as 
follows: | 


That for the promotion of such object the said corporation shall have power 
to build, improve, enlarge, or equip, or to aid others to build, improve, enlarge, 
or equip, buildings for elementary or primary schools, industrial schools, tech- 
nical schools, normal schools, training schools for teachers, or schools of any 
grade, or for higher institutions of learning, or, in connection therewith, libraries, 
workshops, gardens, kitchens, or other educational accessories; to establish, 
maintain, or endow, or aid others to establish, maintain, or endow, elementary 
or primary schools, industrial schools, technical schools, normal schools, training 
schools for teachers, or schools of any grade, or higher institutions of learning; 
to employ or aid others to employ teachers and lecturers; to aid, cooperate with, 
or endow associations or other corporations engaged in educational work within 
the United States of America, or to donate to any such association or corpora- 
tion any property or moneys which shall at any time be held by the said cor- 
poration hereby constituted; to collect educational statistics and information, 
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and to publish and distribute documents and reports containing the same, and 


in general to do and perform all things, necessary or convenient for the gin ot! 


tion of the object of the corporation. 


The corporation employs a force of experts in a systematic study 
of educational conditions and is thus enabled to use wisely the funds 
which have been placed at its disposal. In June, 1905, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller contributed to‘the board, in addition to $1,000,000 given 
in 1902, the sum of $10,000,000 as a permanent endowment for the 
purposes of the board, and in the early part of the year 1907 the 
further sum of $32,000,000, one-third of which was to be added to the 
permanent endowment fund and two-thirds to be applied to such 
specific objects as Mr. Rockefeller or his son might designate. 

The three principal objects for which the funds are expended are 
the increasing of endowments of universities and colleges, the support 
of professors of secondary education in the state universities of the 
South, and the maintenance of demonstration farms in the Southern 
States. Professors of secondary education have been appointed in 
the state universities of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, and at 
the department of education in Louisiana. 

The report of this corporation shows that the ‘agit account 
on July 1, 1908, amounted to $38,313,100.29, a net reduction of 
$4.186,860.69 during the year. Gifts from the capital account 
amounting to $1,783,549.92 were made during the year to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and $2,620,610 was given to the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. 

The receipts for the year, including a balance from the preceding 
year of $980,139.31, were $3,291,072.61. Of this amount $203,151.21 
was appropriated as reserve fund and is accounted for in the capital 
account; $643,526.19 was appropriated to 34 educational institutions 


and for cooperative farm work in 6 Southern States; $2,222,666.64 — 


was invested in stocks and bonds; miscellaneous expenses amounted 
to $31,043.56; and there was a balance on hand July 1, 1908, of 
$190,685.01. Pledges amounting to $2,227,171.03 have been made to 
46 educational institutions and for agricultural demonstration work 
in the United States. The pledges are payable in installments cover- 
ing from two to five years, as conditions shall be fulfilled. 

The capital account of the Anna T. Jeanes fund for negro rural 
schools amounts to $200,000. The amount available in the income 
account was $15,447.51, including a balance of $6,254.54 from the 
preceding year. Of this amount $13,643.79 was expended for negro 


rural schools and $195.59 for miscellaneous expenses, leaving a bal- 


ance on hand of $1,608.13. 

The officers of the board in 1908 are Frederick 7, Gates, chairman; 
George Foster Peabody, treasurer; Wallace Buttrick, secretary. The 
office ai the board is at 2 Rector ce New York Cie. 
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LINCOLN EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE. 


The Lincoln Educational League has been incorporated in New 
York as a permanent institution to inculcate Abraham Lincoln’s prin- 
ciples and patriotism, more particularly among the children. Its first 
undertaking is the placing in the schoolhouses throughout the country 
bronze tablets bearing the full text of Lincoln’s address at Gettys- 
burg. It has a fund of $20,000, which is devoted to defraying one- 
half of the cost of each tablet. The president of the league is Wilson 
W. Hoag; secretary, Francis D. Tandy. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


This association was organized February 28 and 29, 1908, at Sedalia, 
Mo., for the advancement of the applied arts and sciences in education 
and the fostering of a true professional spirit among all teachers 
actuated by this motive. Teachers of manual training, art education, 
domestic science and art, agriculture, and any other form of applied 
arts and sciences are eligible to active membership. Prof. August 
Ahrens, of Warrensburg, Mo., was elected president and Miss M. 
Bertha Fletcher, of Warrensburg, Mo., secretary-treasurer. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The object of this association, which has held 29 annual meetings, 1s 
the advancement of musical knowledge and education in the United 
States. It adopted a new constitution at the Oberlin meeting in 1906 
and formulated a new policy. The old plan of isolated meetings 
devoted largely to concerts and recitals was given up and a new plan 
of continuing constructive effort in music pedagogy, science, history, 
and esthetics was adopted. An executive committee of nine members 
was provided for and elected and to this committee was delegated the 
work of investigation and research. Subcommittees were appointed 
and work was undertaken along various lines. Reports of the work 
of the various committees were made during the past year and the 
activities are continuing. Some of the principal measures under 
consideration of the association are as follows: 

The taking of a music census, in collaboration with the United 
States Bureau of Education; an effort to unify courses of study in 
colleges and universities; an effort to extend the adoption of entrance 
credits in music by colleges and universities; an effort to secure a 
wider adoption of elective advanced courses in music in secondary 
schools; an attempt to erect a standard requirement in music for 
graduation from grammar schools; an effort to construct a graded 
curriculum for pianoforte study; an investigation of the subject of 
hymn tunes. 
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The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the association was held at New 
York, at Columbia University, December 27-31, 1907. The papers 
and proceedings of the meeting, with lists of officers, members, and 
subscribers, are published by the association under the title “ Studies 
in Musical Education, History, and Atsthetics,” second series. The 
thirtieth meeting of the association will be held at the George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., December 28-31, 1908. The 
officers for 1908 are Waldo S. Pratt, president; Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Hartford, Conn., secretary-treasurer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


This is an eleemosynary association incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey in March, 1905. Its purposes as specified in the articles 
of incorporation are: 

To acquire and take over the school and educational institution 
now carried on at Johnston Drive, Plainfield, N. J., under the name 
Groszmann School, and any and all the assets and liabilities of said 
school; to establish and conduct schools and institutions for the treat- 
ment, care, and education of nervous and atypical children and others. 

To provide for the delivery and holding of lectures, exhibitions, 
public meetings, classes, and conferences calculated directly or 
indirectly to advance the cause of education. 

To establish and maintain a laboratory or laboratories, either in 
the State of New Jersey or elsewhere, for the scientific study of the 
problem of the nervous and atypical child; to print, publish, and 
cause to be circulated books, pamphlets, or periodicals embodying the 
results of such investigations, and to advance the knowledge and 
understanding of the condition and needs of nervous and atypical 
children and others. 

To establish and maintain a library, and also reading and writing 
rooms with a reference library, and to furnish the same with books, 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, and other publications. 

To establish courses of instruction for the education of any and 
all persons as teachers, nurses, and employees of such schools and 
institutions, to take and hold by lease, purchase, grant, devise, or 
bequest any property, real or personal, for the objects or purposes of 
the corporation, ete. 

The principal activity of the association at the present time is 
the maintenance of the Groszmann School for nervous and atypical 
children. It has issued a number of publications on the education 
of exceptional children. The officers for 1908 are Maximilian P. E. 
Groszmann, president; Waldemar H. Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., 
secretary and treasurer. An annual meeting of the patrons of the 
association is held in January of each year. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


The association was organized in Denver, Colo., July 12, 1895, and 
the first annual meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1896. The pur- 
pose of the association is “ the consideration of questions relating to 

the promotion of higher education in all its forms in the universities 
_ of the several States of the Union, and the discussion and prosecution 
of such questions and plans as may tend to make more efficient in their 
work the institutions included in the membership of the association.” 
_ The twelfth annual meeting was held in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 18-19, 1907. At that meeting the association adopted the report 
of its committee on a national university recommending the introduc- 
tion of a bill into Congress for the creation of a national university. 
The text of the bill may be found on pages 82-84 of this report. An- 
other important step was the adoption of a motion that the association 
“proceed to the work of standardizing the state universities, and 
direct its committee (on standardization) to bring in at a suitable time 
some scheme of organization for standardization.” The principal 
officers for 1908 are Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, president ; Dr. George E. 
Fellows, University of Maine, Orono, Me., secretary-treasurer. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. : 


The third annual meeting of this committee (formerly known as 
the national conference committee of the Associations of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools) was held in New York City, April 17, 1908. 
The committee is composed of delegates from the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board; Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland; College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board; North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States; National Association of State Universities; Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; and such other or- 
ganizations as may be elected to membership. The United States 
Commissioner of Education is ex officio a member of the committee. 
The constitution defines the purpose of the committee to be “ to con- 
sider standards of admission, matters of common interest to universi- 
ties, colleges, and secondary schools, and such other questions as may 
be referred to it.” At least one meeting shall be held each year. The 
officers for 1908-9 are: President G. E. MacLean, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, president; Head Master Wilson Farrand, of Newark 
Academy, vice-president; Prof. Frederick C. Ferry, of Williams Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The National Teachers’ Association was organized at Philadelphia, 


Pa., August 26, 1857, and from 1870 to 1907 continued under the 


name of the National Educational Association. It was incorporated 


on February 24, 1886, under the general incorporation law of the Dis- , 


trict of Columbia, and reincorporated under the name of National 
Education Association of the United States by an act of Congress 
approved June 30, 1906. (See Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1906, pp. 1252-1255.) The act of incorporation was 
adopted by the association at its annual meeting in Los Angeles, Cal., 
July, 1907. The purpose and object of the corporation are “ to ele- 
vate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of education in the United States.” Its 
meetings are held annually, and it publishes an annual volume of 
proceedings and separate reports on various phases of education. 

The corporation includes the National Council of Education and 
the following departments: Kindergarten, elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, higher education, normal schools, superintendence, 
manual training, art education, music education, business education, 
child study, natural science instruction, physical education, school 
administration, library, special education, Indian education, technical 
education, agricultural education, and organizations of women. The 
three departments last mentioned were organized during the year 
1907-8. 

The department of superintendence of the association held its an- 
nual meeting at Washington, D. C., February 25-27, 1908, and was 
devoted very largely to a consideration and discussion of industrial 


education. The next meeting of the department will be held at Chi-— 


cago, Ill, February 23-25, 1909. 

The annual meeting of the general association was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 29-—July 3, 1908. For some years it has been the 
practice of the association to make appropriations for investigations 
of various phases of education, which have resulted in the prepara- 
tion of important reports, such as those of the committee of ten on 
secondary school studies, committee of fifteen on elementary educa- 
tion, committee of twelve on rural schools, committee on industrial 
education in schools for rural communities, ete. At the Cleveland 
meeting the following resolutions discontinuing that practice were 
adopted : : 

Resolved, That in view of the present unsettled condition of the finances of 
the National Education Association, due to the confusion which has arisen from 
a change of policy by the railroads of the country regarding convention rates, 
the policy of the National Education Association in granting appropriations for 


the investigation of special educational problems shall be, and hereby is, dis- 
continued. 


| 
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Resolved, That the president of the National Education Association be author- 
ized and empowered to appoint a special committee to memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States in favor of granting the request of the Commissioner 
of Education, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, for an annual appro- 
priation to meet the cost of educational investigations under the direction of 
the Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, That upon the favorable report of the committee on investigation 
and appropriations the board of directors will consider, and, if approved, will 
recommend to the Commissioner of Education projects for educational investi- 
gations brought forward by any department or committee of the National 
Education Association. 


The following declaration of principles was adopted by the asso- 
tion July 1, 1908: 


1. Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is a primary essential to the 
industrial and commercial welfare of the country, we cordially indorse the 
establishment by municipal boards of education of trade schools, industrial 
schools, and evening continuation schools; and further recommend that the 
instruction in these schools be practical and efficient and have the advice and 
the approval of the trade interested, to the end that graduates of these schools 
may at once become advanced apprentices or journeymen. 

2. We recommend the subordination of highly diversified and overburdened 
courses of study in the grades to a thorough drill in essential subjects, and the 
sacrifice of quantity to an improvement in the quality of instruction. The com- 
plaints of business men that pupils from the schools are inaccurate in results 
and careless of details is a criticism that should be removed. The principles 
of sound and accurate training are as fixed as natural laws and should be 
insistently followed. Ill-considered experiments and indiscriminate methodizing 
should be abandoned and attention devoted to the persevering and continuous 
drill necessary for accurate and efficient training; and we hold that no course 
of study in any public school should be so advanced or so rigid as to prevent 
instruction to any student who may need it in the essential and practical parts 
of the common English branches. 

3. We assert that the individuality of the pupil should be carefully con- 
sidered, to the end that he may be instructed in the light of his limitations and 
capacity, and commend to all local authorities the necessity of greater care in 
the arrangement of courses of study, that they may be adapted to the pupils 
to be instructed rather than that pupils should be adapted to fixed courses of 
study and an inflexible system of grading. 

4. There is concededly a grave moral depression in our business and social 
atmosphere. The revelations of the financial and legislative world for the past 
2 years denote a too general acquiescence in questionable practices and stand- 
ards. We earnestly recommend to boards of education, principals, and teachers 
the continuous training of pupils in morals and in business and professional 
- ethics to the end that the coming generation of men of affairs may have a well- 
developed abhorrence of unfair dealing and discrimination. The establishment 
of the honor system in schools, the ostracism of the dishonest or unfair pupil, 
the daily exemplification in the routine life of the school of the advantage of 
honest and truthful methods, are commended to the especial attention of 
teachers as a partial means to this end. ’ 

5. The Bureau of Education at Washington should be preserved in its integ- 
rity and the dignity of its position maintained and increased. It should receive 
at the hands of Congress such recognition and such appropriations as will 
enable it not only to employ all expert assistants necessary, but also to publish 
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in convenient and usable form the results of investigations, thus making that 
department of our Government such a source of information and advice as will 
be most helpful to the people in conducting their campaigns of education. We 
are of the opinion that the importance of the subject under its control and the 
dignity of this country require that this bureau be maintained as an independent 
department of the Government. ‘ 

6. The National Education Association notes with approval that the qualifica- 
tions demanded of teachers in the public schools are increasing annually, and 
particularly that in many localities special preparation is demanded of teachers. 
The idea that anyone with a fair education can teach school is gradually giving 
way to the correct notion that teachers must make special preparation for the 
vocation of teaching. The higher standards demanded of teachers must lead 
logically to higher salaries for teachers, and constant efforts should be made 
by all persons interested in education to secure for teachers adequate compen- 
sation for their work. 

7. It is the duty of the State to provide for the education of every child within 
its borders, and to see that all children obtain the rudiments of an education. 
The constitutional provision that all taxpayers must contribute to the support 
of the public schools logically carries with it the implied provision that no 
persons should be permitted to defeat the purposes of the public-school law by 
forcing their children at an early age to become breadwinners. To this end, 
the child-labor and truancy laws should be so harmonized that the education 
of the child, not its labor, is made the chief concern. 

8. The National Education Association indorses the increasing use of school 
buildings for free vacation schools and for free evening schools and lecture 
courses for adults, and for children who have been obliged to leave the day 
school prematurely. We also approve of the use of school grounds for play- 
grounds and the use of school gymnasiums and bathrooms for the benefit of the 
children in the crowded districts during summer. 

9. Local taxation, supplemented by state taxation, presents the best means 
for the support of the public schools and for securing that deep interest in them 
which is necessary to their greatest efficiency. State aid should be granted only 
as supplementary to local taxation, and not as a substitute for it. 

10. The National Education Association observes with great satisfaction the 
tendency of cities and towns to replace large school committees or boards, which 
have exercised through subcommittees executive functions, by small boards, 


which determine general policies, but intrust all executive functions to salaried 


experts. 

11. We can not too often repeat that close, intelligent, judicious supervision 
is necessary for all grades of schools. 

12. The rapid establishment of rural high schools and the consolidation of 
rural district schools are most gratifying evidences of the progress of education. 
We believe that this movement should be encouraged until the children of rural 
communities enjoy the benefits of public education to an extent approximating 
as nearly as practicable the education furnished in urban communities. 

13. The National Education Association wishes to record its approval of the 
increasing appreciation among educators of the fact that the building of charac- 
ter is the real aim of the schools and the ultimate reason for the expenditure 
of millions for their maintenance. There are in the minds of the children and 
youth of to-day a tendency toward a disregard for constituted authority, a lack 
of respect for age and superior wisdom, a weak appreciation of the demands of 
duty, a disposition to follow pleasure and interest rather than obligation and 


order. This condition demands the earliest thought and action of our leaders of . 


opinion, and places important obligations upon school boards, superintendents, 
and teachers. 
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14, The National Education Association wishes to congratulate the secondary 
schools and colleges of the country that are making an effort to remove the 
taint of professionalism and other abuses that have crept into students’ sports. 
This taint can be removed only by leading students, alumni, and school faculties 
to recognize that inter-school games should be played for sportsmanship and 
not merely for victory. 

15. It is apparent that familiarity with the English Bible as a ba ibledicas 
of literature is rapidly decreasing among the pupils in our schools. This is 
the direct result of a conception which regards the Bible as a theological book 
merely, and thereby leads to its exclusion from the schools of some States as 
a subject of reading and study. We hope for such a change of public sentiment 
in this regard as will permit and encourage the reading and study of the 
English Bible as a literary work of the highest and purest type, side by side 
with the poetry and prose which it has inspired and in large part formed. 

16. It is important that school buildings and school grounds should be 
planned and decorated so as to serve as effective agencies for educating, not 
only the children, but the people as a whole, in matters of taste. The school 
is becoming more and more a community center, and its larger opportunities 
impose new obligations. School buildings should be attractive as well as 
healthful, and the adjoining grounds should be laid out and planned with 
appropriateness and beauty. 

17. The highest ethical standards of conduct and of speech should be insisted 
on among teachers. It is not. becoming that commercialism or self-seeking 
should shape their actions, or that intemperance should mark their utterances. 
A code of professional conduct clearly understood and rigorously enforced by 
public opinion is being slowly developed, and must one day control all teachers 
worthy of the name. 

18. In teaching, as in every other kind of work, the best service is secured by 
finding the individual best fitted to the particular place as indicated by train- 
ing, experience, and meritorious service; the National Education Association. 
therefore heartily approves a merit system of promoting teachers and filling 
vacancies. We assert, furthermore, that the grounds upon which a teacher may 
apply for a position are preparatory training, experience, and meritorious serv- 
ice—in a word, professional fitness alone—and that the use of other personal 
and political arguments is deplorable in the teacher and a serious menace to a 
high professional standard. 


The report of the board of trustees shows that the permanent fund 
of the association amounts to $170,028. The total available income 
for the year was $47,926.72, and the expenditures were $35,569.12. 
The officers of the association for 1908-9 are Lorenzo D. Harvey, 
president; Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, treasurer. The next meeting will be held in Denver, 
Colo., in 1909. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
was organized in New York City, November 16, 1906. Its objects 
are “ to bring to public attention the importance of industrial educa- 
tion as a factor in the industrial development of the United States; 
to provide opportunities for the study and discussion of the various 
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phases of the problem; to make available the results of experience in 
the field of industrial education both in this country and abroad, and 
to promote the establishment of institutions for industrial training.” 
The society meets annually, the first annual meeting having been 
held at Chicago, January 23-25, 1908. At that meeting the follow- 
ing addresses were given: 


Industrial Education as an Essential Factor in Our National Prosperity, by 
President C. W. Eliot, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Industrial 
Education From the Standpoint of the Manufacturer, by James W. Van Cleave, 
president National Association of Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo.; The Aims of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, by Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing and president of the society, New York City: The Apprenticeship System 
of To-day, by W. R. Warner, of Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio; The 
Value of a Thorough Apprenticeship to the Wage-earner, by W. B. Prescott, 
secretary Supplemental Trade Education Commission of the International 
Typographical Union, Chicago, Il.; Trade Instruction in Large Hstablish- 
ments, by J. F. Deems, general superintendent of motive power, New York 
Central Lines, New York City; The Necessity for Apprenticeship, by Leslie W. 
Miller, principal Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
The Trade School as a Part of the Public School System, by Charles F. Perry, 
director Public School of Trades, Milwaukee, Wis.; The Type of Trade School 
to Meet American Needs, by Milton P. Higgins, president Norton Companies, 
Worcester, Mass.; The Effect of Trade Schools on the Social Interests of the 
People, by Graham Taylor, director Chicago Institute of Social Science, Chicago, 
Tll.; The Social Value of Industrial Education, by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, New York City; Necessity for Many Kinds of 

Trade Schools, by Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; The Wage-earner’s Atti- 
~ tude Toward Industrial Education, by Luke Grant, labor editor of the Record- 
Herald, Chicago, Ill.; The Moral Value of Industrial Education, by Emil G. 
Hirsch, Chicago, Ill.; Some Needed Modifications in the Public School System, 
by L. D. Harvey, superintendent of schools, Menomonie, Wis.; Industrial Life 
and an Ideal Public School System, by Samuel B. Donnelly, secretary-general 
arbitration board of the New York Building Trades and member of the board 
of education, New York City; Industrial Schools Adapted to the Needs of 
Particular Communities, by Charles H. Morse, secretary Massachusetts com- 
mission on industrial education, Boston, Mass. 


At the annual meeting, January, 1908, of the society, the president 
was directed to appoint a committee of ten to consider the question 
of the relation of industrial education to the public school system. 
The members of the committee are as follows: Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, chairman; Dr. W. H. Max- 
well, superintendent of city schools, New York; Prof. T. M. Balliet, 
New York University; Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University ; 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; President Charles S. Howe, Case School of Applied 
Science; Mr. L. W. Miller, Philadelphia School of Industrial Arts; 
President Edmund J. James, University of Illinois; Dr. L. D. Har- 
vey, superintendent Stout Training Schools, Menomonie, Wis.; Mr. 
M. W. Alexander, General Electric Company. 
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State committees of the society have been organized in 35 States, 
and state branch societies have been established in Georgia, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia. 

The executive committee of the national society, at its meeting on 
March 14, 1908, adopted a resolution declaring itself “in favor of 
federal assistance for the promotion of various forms of industrial 
education as aimed at in the bills now pending before Congress, but 
at the same time expresses a hope that Congress may call for an im- 
mediate and thorough investigation of, and report on, the best 
methods of distribution and administration of federal appropria- 
{ions in aid of industrial, agricultural, and related forms of educa- 
tion, so that further congressional action may be based on data pre- 
sented in such report.” The society is taking an active interest in 
the promotion of industrial education and has issued six numbers of 
a bulletin as follows: (1) Proceedings of the organization meetings; 
(2) Selected bibliography on industrial education; (3) A symposium 
on industrial education; (4) Industrial training for women; (5 and 
6) Proceedings of first annual meeting. Other bulletins in course 
of preparation are Analysis of Schools Giving Trade Instruction, 
together with a list of trade schools in the United States; Ap- 
prenticeship in the Textile Trade; Apprenticeship in the Boot and 
Shoe Industry. The second annual convention will be held at At- 
lanta, Ga., November 19-21, 1908. 

The officers of the society for 1908 are Carroll D. Wright, presi- 
dent; M. W. Alexander, vice-president; Frederic B. Pratt, treasurer ; 
James P. Haney, 546 Fifth avenue, New York City, secretary. 


TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. 


This fund had its origin in a gift by Mr. George Peabody to a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees selected by himself. In a letter 
dated February 7, 1867, addressed to Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of 
Massachusetts, and fourteen other gentlemen, Mr. Peabody says, 
“JT give to you, gentlemen, * * * the sum of one million of 
dollars, to be by you and your successors held in trust, and the income 
thereof used and apphed in your discretion for the promotion and 
encouragement of intellectual, moral, or industrial education among 
the young of the more destitute portions of the Southern and South- 
western States of our Union; my purpose being that the benefits in- 
tended shall be distributed among the entire population, without 
other distinction than their needs and the opportunities of usefulness 
to them.” 

He furthermore gave them power, “in case two-thirds the trustees 
shall at any time, after the lapse of thirty years, deem it expedient 
to close this trust, and of the fund which at that time shall be in 
the hands of yourselves and your successors, to distribute not less . 
than two-thirds among such educational or literary institutions, or 
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for such educational purposes, as they may determine in the States 
for whose benefit the income is now appointed to be used. The re- 
mainder may be distributed by the trustees for educational or literary 
purposes wherever they may deem it expedient.” 

In accordance with these instructions, ten of the gentlemen selected 
met on the 8th of February, 1867, at Washington, D. C., and organ- 
ized the board, accepted the trust, and after appointing appropriate 
committees adjourned. A second meeting was held in New York 
City March 19, and at a third meeting in the same place, on May 
28, Hon. W. M. Evarts submitted the act incorporating the Peabody 
Education Fund which had been granted by the legislature of New 
York. 

In June, 1869, Mr. Peabody increased the fund held by his trustees 
by a gift of $1,000,000, to be devoted to the same purposes and under 
the same conditions as his original gift creating the trust. } 

In addition to the $2,000,000 mentioned above, Mr. Peabody turned 
over to the trustees bonds of several States amounting with interest 
to $1,484,000. These bonds, however, were repudiated. 

The income from the fund has been used very largely in, the train- 
ing of teachers. In recent years this has been accomplished by 
granting aid in the form of annuities to the State normal schools 
which have been established throughout the Southern States. In his 
report to the trustees in 1907 the general agent of the board recom- 
mended that the policy of granting annuities to state normal schools 
be discontinued and that future aid to such schools should be given 
only to assist in the inauguration of some new development and 
should be administered in such way as to stimulate larger state sup- 


port. This recommendation was adopted by the board. The principal 


beneficiary of this fund is the Peabody Normal College, at Nashville, 
Tenn. During the year ended December, 1907, the board distributed 
$80,000 of the income of the fund to institutions in nine of the 
Southern States. 

In 1905 the board decided to close the trust and offered to give, 
under certain conditions, the sum of $1,000,000 of the principal of the 
trust for the establishment of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. The conditions have not been satis- 
factorily met, so that the entire principal still remains in the hands of 
the board. The officers of the board are Hon. Melville W. Fuller, 
-chairman; Hon. Samuel A. Green, secretary; Wickliffe Rose, Nash- 
_ ville, Tenn., general agent. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


This association was organized April 12-14, 1906, at Washington, 
D. C. Its purpose, as stated in the constitution, is “to collect and 
distribute knowledge of and promote interest in playgrounds through- 
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out the country. It shall also seek to further the establishment of 
playgrounds and athletic fields in all communities and directed play 
in connection with the schools. It shall aim, as soon as finances make 
it possible, to establish in Washington or New York a National Play- 
ground Museum and Library, which shall have models of every form 
of playground construction and apparatus, a library of all published 
-books and articles relating to play, pictures of games and playgrounds 
throughout the world, and an information department which shall 
furnish cities or towns with lecturers, pictures, articles, or advice on 
any phase of the work.” 

In April, 1907, the association began the publication of The Play- 
ground, which at the present time is devoted primarily to disseminat- 
ing news concerning playgrounds, to giving publicity to the play- 
ground movement, and to printing articles of technical interest. It is 
published under the editorship of Mr. Seth T. Stewart, of New York 
City. 

The first annual congress of the association was held in Chicago in 
June, 1907, at which about 100 official representatives were present. 
The addresses that were given at the congress were published in 
Charities for August 3, 1907. In connection with the congress there 
was a play festival which included exhibits of games of kindergar- 
ten children, of games adapted to school yards, of playground games, 
and finally of a great variety of folk dances which were given by 
foreign residents of Chicago in native costumes. The second annual 

congress was held in New York City September 8-12, 1908. The 
association has been enabled to extend its work through appropria- 
tions made by the trustees of the Sage Foundation, through whose 
generosity also it was possible for the association to have a playground 
exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition in 1907. The principal officers 
in 1908 are Dr. Luther H. Gulick, president; Charles L. Hutchinson, 
treasurer; Dr. Henry S. Curtis, secretary. The office of the associa- 
tion is at 624 Madison avenue, New York City. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Religious Education Association was organized on February 
12, 1903, in Chicago, at a three days’ convention which was called to 
consider the improvement of moral and religious education. Its pur- 
pose is “to inspire the educational forces of our country with the 
religious ideal, to inspire the religious forces of our country with the 
educational ideal, and to keep before the public mind the ideal of 
religious education and the sense of its need and value.” It aims to 
accomplish its purpose by arousing the public mind to a sense of the 
need of religious and moral education and knowledge of the right 
methods therein; by uniting the forces for religious and moral edu- 
cation; by promoting investigations and providing a forum and a 
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clearing house for ideas and ideals. It holds general conventions 
annually and smaller conferences, and publishes annual volumes and 
a bimonthly journal entitled “ Religious Education.” Its activities 
have been divided into 17 departments undertaking investigations 
and conducting meetings. They are: The council, universities and 
colleges, theological seminaries, churches and pastors, Sunday schools, 
secondary schools, elementary public schools, fraternal and social 
service, teacher training, Christian associations, young people’s socie- 
ties, the home, libraries, the press, foreign mission schools, summer 
assemblies, religious art and music. 

The principal work of the association during the year 1907-8 has 
been (1) the establishment and development of its central exhibit and 
library, and (2) the maintenance of its bureau of information, an- 
swering inquiries regarding methods, material, and literature on the 
subject of or for use in religious or moral training. 

The fifth general convention of the association was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 11-13, 1908. Among the important resoluy- 
tions adopted at the convention is the following: 

In view of the pressing need of leaders who can properly instruct Sunday- 
school teachers and others in the principles and methods of religious education 
we urge the universities to provide in their departments of education for specific 
training with reference to such leadership. 

Action has been taken by the association to urge this resolution 
upon the departments of education in universities. The next general 
convention will be held in Chicago, February 9-11, 1909, when the’ 
general topic will be religious education and social duty. The prin- 
cipal officers for 1908 are Francis G. Peabody, president; Charles L. 
Hutchinson, treasurer; Henry F. Cope, 72 East Madison street, 
Chicago, Ill, secretary. | 


RHODES ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


According to the Wisconsin Journal of Education for January, 
1908, the Rhodes Alumni Association, composed of the first 44 
Americans who were awarded Rhodes scholarships, has been organ- 
ized with Mr. Richard F. Scholtz, of Wisconsin, as president. The 
Rhodes Alumni Association Magazine has been established for the 
purpose of keeping the men in touch with one another. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education was 
organized in 1893 and meets annually in connection with the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, or some one of 
the national engineering societies, or otherwise, as the council may 
determine. It is composed of those who occupy or have occupied 
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responsible positions in the work of engineering instruction, together 
with such persons as may be recommended by the council. The pro- 
ceedings of the society are published annually. It has a membership 
of 503. The officers for 1907-8 are Dr. Charles S. Howe, president ; 
William O. Wiley, treasurer; Arthur L. Williston, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD. 


The Southern Education Board was organized in New York City 
on November 3, 1901, as a result of resolutions adopted at the fourth 
conference for education in the South at Winston-Salem, N. C., April 
20, 1901. The conferences had been held for three years previously, 
but there seemed to be a need for an executive body which might 
give continuous and more general influence to the purposes and 
policies which the conference had come to represent. The following 
resolutions, with their preamble, indicate the objects for which the 
board was formed: 


The conference for education in the South, on the occasion of its fourth annual 
meeting, reaffirms its conviction that the overshadowing and supreme public 
need of our time, aS we pass the threshold of a new century, is the education 
of the children of all the people. 

We declare such education to be the foremost task of our statesmanship and 
the most worthy object of philanthropy. With the expansion of our population 
and the growth of industry and economic resources, we recognize in a fitting 
and universal education and training for the home, for the farm, and the work- 
shop, and for the exercise of the duties of citizenship, the only salvation for 
our American standards of family and social life and the only hope for the per- 

,petuity of our institutions, founded by our forefathers on the four corner 
stones of intelligence, virtue, economic efficiency, and capacity for political self- 
control. 

We recognize the value of efforts hitherto made to solve our educational 
problems, both as respects the methods to be used and‘also as regards the shéer 
quantity of work to be done. But we also find in the facts as presented at the 
sessions of this conference the imperative need of renewed efforts on a larger 
scale; and we find in the improved financial outlook of the country and in the 
advancing state of public opinion better hopes than ever before of a larger re- 
sponse to this greater need. 

As the first great need of the people is adequate elementary instruction, and 
as this instruction must come to children so largely through mothers and women 
teachers in their homes and primary schools, we desire to emphasize our belief 
in the wisdom of making the most liberal investments possible in the education 
of girls and women. 

Whereas, therefore, the conditions existing in the Soutthern States seem now 
fully ripe for the larger development as well as further improvement of the 
schools; and 

Whereas this conference desires to associate itself actively with the work of 
organizing better school systems and extending their advantages to all the 
people: 
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Resolved, That this conference proceed to organize by the appointment of an 
executive board of seven, who shall be fully authorized and empowered to 
conduct : 

1. A campaign of education for free schools for all the people, by supplying 
literature to the newspapers and periodical press, by participation in educa- 
tional meetings, and by general correspondence; and, 

2. To conduct a bureau of information and advice on legislation and school 
organization. 

For these purposes this board is authorized to raise funds and disburse them, 
to employ a ‘secretary or agent, and to do whatever may be necessary to carry 
out effectively these measures and others that may from time to time ne found 
feasible and desirable. 

The board is not chartered and has no constitution or by-laws. 
Its principal work has been and is to inform the public regarding edu- 
cational conditions in the South and to create a public sentiment for 
the betterment of such conditions. The officers of the board in 1908 
are Robert C. Ogden, president; George Foster Peabody, treasurer; 
Edgar Gardner Aracahie: Montgomery, Ala., secretary; G.S. Dicker- 
man, New Haven, Conn., associate secretary. 


5. TEACHERS’ COLLEGES. 


In January, 1908, the board of regents of the University of Colo- 
rado authorized the organization of a college of education, which 
was opened in September, 1908. The faculty of the new college con- 
sists of the following persons: Frank E. Thompson, B. A., professor 
of education and secretary of the faculty; Melanchthon F. Libby, 
Ph. D., professor of philosophy; Vivian A. C. Henmon, Ph. D., pro- 
-fessor of psychology and education; Charles B. Dyke, M. A., in- 
structor in education; Henry A. Hartman, Ph. D., instructor in edu- 
cation; Clarence I. Lewis, B. A., assistantuin philosophy; John A. 
Dopp, B. A., assistant in psychology and education; and a number of 
the professors and instructors in the College of Liberal Arts. 

The school of education of the State University of Iowa was author- 
ized by the board of regents in June, 1907. Its purpose is to bring 
together and correlate all of the numerous forces of the university 
which contribute in a professional way to the preparation of educa- 
tional leaders in high schools, normal schools, colleges, and city super- 
intendencies. The director of the school is Frederick E. Bolton, 
Ph. D., professor and head of the department of education. 

An act of the legislature of Kentucky, approved March 16, 1908, 
provides for the elimination of the normal department of the State 
University at Lexington and for the establishment instead of a de- 
partment of education in said university with coliegiate rank, lead- 
ing to the usual degree in pedagogy, as maintained in other similar 
state institutions. 
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Tulane University of Louisiana announces the establishment of a 
teachers’ college which is open to both sexes. The requirements for 
admission are the same as those to the freshman class of the academic 
colleges and the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College of the univer- 
sity. The course of study extends through four years and leads to the 
degree of bachelor of arts in education. The director of the college 
is Joseph M. Gwinn, A. M., Pd. B., assistant professor of education. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., has established a pro- 
fessorship of education and has elected Dr. John Franklin Biichner 
as its first incumbent. 

On February 14, 1908, the regents of the University of Nebraska 
erected the department of education of the university into a teachers’ 
college. It offers courses of study leading to the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of science in education. In addition to the degree 
courses, it offers a one-year teachers’ course in agriculture for high 
and normal school teachers; one-year teachers’ course in agriculture 
for grade and rural teachers; one-year teachers’ course in home eco- 
nomics and manual training for college teachers; one-year teachers’ 
course in home economics and manual training for high school teach- 
ers; one-year teachers’ course in manual and physical training; one- 
year teachers’ course in drawing and modeling; one-year teachers’ 
course in geography and economic geology; one-year teachers’ course 
in oral reading, public speaking, and dramatic interpretation. Among 
the faculty of the college are Charles Fordyce, Ph. D., dean and head 
professor of educational theory and practice; George W. A. Luckey, 
Ph. D., head professor of the history and science of education; Harry 
K. Wolfe, Ph. D., professor of educational psychology; Albert A. 
Reed, A. B., associate professor of secondary education; and Albert 
BK. Davisson, A. B., head professor of agricultural education and prin- 
cipal of the school of agriculture. 

Pursuant to an act of the legislature of Ohio, passed April 2, 1906, 
authorizing the Ohio State University to establish a teachers’ college 
of professional grade, the college of education of the Ohio State 
University has been organized and was opened for instruction in 
September, 1907. Two general classes of curricula have been pro- 
vided. The first consists of four-year courses leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in education. The second consists of certificate 
courses of two years in length. In the four-year courses the first two 
years are given largely in the college of arts, philosophy, and science. 
But students preparing to teach agriculture and those preparing to 
teach domestic science will take the first two years of work in the 
college of agriculture and domestic science; while students preparing 
to teach manual training will take the first two years of work in the 
college of engineering. 
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6. TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MECHANIC ARTS. 


The department of agriculture of the University of Minnesota 
offered a short course for teachers from June 8 to 27, 1908. It is in- 
tended for teachers, principals, and superintendents, and is estab- 
lished to meet the demand for agricultural instruction by educators 
who wish to teach the elements of agriculture or who wish to be able 
to supervise the teaching of the subject intelligently in the public 
schools. The course includes instruction in agriculture, agricultural 
chemistry, animal husbandry, blacksmithing, dairy husbandry and 
animal nutrition, dairy stock, domestic art, domestic science, en- 
tomology, horticulture and forestry, plant diseases, poultry, and soils. 

The establishment and maintenance by the state board of education 
of New Jersey of summer courses for instruction in methods of teach- 
ing elementary agriculture, manual training, and home economics is 
provided for in an act approved April 1, 1908. Certificates of gradu- 
ation from such courses of study as prescribed by the state board of 
education shall be valid licenses to teach in the public schools the 
subjects covered by the certificates; provided the holders also hold 
certificates valid as licenses to teach in the pubhe schools in which 
they shall be employed. The sum of $2,000 is appropriated for such 
courses. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College has organized courses of 
instruction in education for college students in addition to the three- 
year teachers’ course previously offered for students below college 
grade. It is intended that the courses offered by the department of 
education will give the necessary pedagogical training to graduates 
of the college who are otherwise prepared for teaching science, 
agriculture, domestic science, manual training, and the like. The 
instruction offered includes courses in the history of education, Rey 
chology, and the art of teaching. 

The University of Tennessee has established a department of agri- 
cultural education and elected Josiah Main, B. S. A., assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural education. Provision is made in the degree 
courses in education offered by the university by which students may 
obtain special training to qualify them for positions as teachers of the 
sciences, including agriculture; of domestic science, and of manual 
training and drawing, as well as of languages, mathematics, history, 
and other usual subjects of the high-school curriculum. 

The course in agricultural education is planned for all prospective 
teachers of agriculture, of whatever rank. It aims to develop the 
pedagogics of agriculture, to plan courses of study, to anticipate the 
problems of the teacher of agriculture in the public schools, and to 
offer a review in the principles of the science. The work offered in- 
cludes the equipment of a high school for laboratory and field work; 
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experimental and demonstration work in soil physics, general and 
organic chemistry, milk testing, fertility, and feeding; plot work for 
schools; lessons from the station farm; courses of study for rural and 
high schools; use of agricultural literature. The time given to this 
instruction includes one hour lecture, two periods laboratory or field 
work, throughout the year. 

The State College of Washington offers a two-fifths course in the 
methods of teaching agriculture. It includes outlining of courses 
of study; arrangement of subjects in logical order; gathering of 
illustrative material; selection of special laboratory apparatus; 
choice of text-books and their adaptation to the character oP students 
engaged in agricultural work. 

In February, 1908, the University of Wisconsin established a spe- 
cial course for the Hannine of teachers, intended to prepare students 
for teaching and supervising instruction, particularly in the public 
high schools. Beginning with the academic year 1908-9 the college of 
agriculture of the university proposes to establish courses appropriate 
for preparation for the teaching of agriculture. An elementary 
course in agricultural education was given by Professor Henry in 
1907-8. It consisted of two lectures per week during the first semester. 


7. GRADUATE SCHOOLS. 


On February 4 and 5, 1908, occurred the formal opening of the 
graduate school of the University of Illinois under its new organiza- 
tion. The university has maintained a graduate school for some 
years, but under provisions of an act of the legislature approved 
May 27, 1907, the State gave its financial aid for the first time to the 
graduate school as such. That act made a specific appropriation for 
the gradute school of $50,000 per annum for two years. 

In November, 1907, the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
University was closed to the further admission of students. Here- 
after a student entering Harvard for work in applied science either 
will come equipped with a bachelor’s degree and enter directly the 
graduate school of applied science, which was established in March, 
1906, or he will enter Harvard College, there to pursue work in 
mathematics, pure science, modern languages, and a certain amount 
of introductory work, such as drawing, descriptive geometry, sur- 
veying, and even more technical subjects, and work in history, gov- 
ernment, economics, and those subjects which to a professional man 
are part of a liberal education. 

The corporation of Harvard University, on March 30, 1908, voted 
“to establish a graduate school of business administration, the ordi- 
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nary requirement for admission to which shall be the possession of a 
bachelor’s degree, and for graduation a course of study covering two 
years.” It is designed primarily “ for those aiming to fit themselves 
for the ultimate attainment of posts of responsibility and leadership 
in the business world.” The two years of graduate study “ will com- 
prise a series of new courses in general subjects, commercial law, 
economic geography, commercial organization, principles of account- 
ing and the like, followed by the more specialized courses leading 
directly to the business for which the student is fitting.” Edwin 
Francis Gay, Ph. D., professor of economics, has been elected dean 
of the school, and instruction will begin with the academic year 
1908-9. 

The third session of the graduate school of agriculture under the 
auspices of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
July 6-31, 1908, with an enrollment of 137 students. 


8. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


The movement for the establishment of a National University of 
the United States, which was first advocated by President Washing- 
ton, received a new impetus during the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress when a bill prepared by a committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, under the chairmanship of President 
Edmund Janes James, of the University of Illinois, was introduced 
in each House of Congress. In the House of Representatives the bill 
was introduced by Hon. William B. McKinley, of Illinois, and in the 
Senate by Hon. James A. Hemenway, of Indiana. The text of the 
bill is as follows: 


A BILL To create a national university at the seat of the Federal Government. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established at the seat 
of the Federal Government of the United States an institution of higher learning 
to be known as the National University of the United States. 

Src. 2. That the purpose of said university shall be threefold. 

First. To promote the advance of science, pure and applied, and of the 
liberal and fine arts by original investigation and research, and such other 
means as may appear suitable to the purpose in view. 

Second. To provide for the higher instruction and training of men and women 
for posts of importance and responsibility in the public service of State or 
nation, and for the practice of such callings and professions as may require for 
their worthy pursuit a higher training. 

Third. To cooperate with the scientific departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts founded upon the 
proceeds of the Federal land grant of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, with the 
State universities, and with other institutions of higher learning. 
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Sec, 38. That no student shall be admitted to the university unless he shall 
have obtained the degree of master of science or of arts from some institution 


-of recognized standing, or shall have pursued a course of study equivalent to 


that required for such degrees. 

Sec. 4. That the university shall confer no academic degrees. 

Src. 5. That the university shall be governed and directed by a board of 
trustees in cooperation with an advisory council. 

Src. 6. That the board of trustees shall consist of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States and twelve additional members appointed by the 
President of the United States for the term of twelve years. The appointed 
members shall be arranged in classes so that one member shall go out each year, 
The President of the United States may at any time remove any member of 
the board for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. 

Sec. 7. That the advisory council shall consist of one representative from 
each State in the Union. The representative from each State shall be the 
president of the State university in case there be a State university in said 
State; if not, the governor of the State may appoint a citizen of the State, 
learned and experienced in matters of education, to represent said State in the 
advisory council. 

Sec. 8. That the board of trustees shall make all statutes, by-laws, and gen- 
eral rules in accordance with which the affairs of the university shall be con- 
ducted. But all such statutes, by-laws, and general rules shall, before going 
into effect, be submitted to the advisory council for its consideration. If the 
advisory council shall, by a majority vote of all the qualified members, disap- 
prove of any such statute, by-law, or general rule, it shall not go into effect 
until it shall have been reenacted by a two-thirds vote of the board of trustees: 
Provided, That if the advisory council shall take no action within six months 
after submission of such statute, by-law, or general rule the said statute, by- 
law, or general rule shall go into effect: Provided further, That the advisory 
council may at any time take up the consideration of such statute, by-law, or 
general rule, and if it disapprove of the same, the said statute, by-law, or gen- 
eral rule shall cease to be in effect from and after six months from the date of 
such action unless the board of trustees shall in the meantime have reenacted 
such statute, by-law, or general rule by a two-thirds vote: And provided 
further, That in case the advisory council shall disapprove of any statute or 
other action of the board of trustees the said board shall, before taking final 
action in the premises, give a formal hearing to a representative or representa- 
tives appointed by the council for the purpose of presenting the matter to the 
consideration of the board. 

Sec. 9. That the board of trustees shall provide for the administration of 
the affairs of the university within the statutes thus enacted. It shall make all 
appointments and all assignments of funds. It shall issue all orders and in- 
structions necessary to the management of the university. It shall provide 
suitable grounds and buildings for the work of said university ; but in no case 
shall it incur financial obligations in excess of actual appropriations by Con- 
gress, or of actual income from tuition, fees, endowments, or gifts for special 
purposes. The actual administration of the university shall be intrusted to 
properly qualified agents of the board, who shall be responsible to the board for 
the performance of their duties. The board may delegate by statute to a presi- 
dent of the university, or to such separate faculties or other officers or em- 
ployees as it may provide for, such functions in the administration of the 
university aS may seem to it wise; and it may reassign such functions at any 
time. It may create such boards or commissions as in its judgment may best 
serve the interest of the institution and may abolish them at will. But the 
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advisory council may at any time protest against any order, vote, resolution, 
appointment, appropriation, or instruction made by the board of trustees. In 
such case said order, vote, resolution, ‘and so forth, shall stand suspended until 
the board of trustees shall, by a two-thirds vote, reenact such order, and so 
forth. 

Sec. 10. That the advisory council may at any time make recommendations 
to the board of trustees respecting any matter concerning the university, and 
it shall be the duty of the board of trustees to give formal consideration to all 
such recommendations and take such action in the premises as may seem to it 
good. : 

Sec. 11. That no member of the board of trustees or of the advisory council 
shall receive any pecuniary remuneration for his services as member of said 
board of trustees or advisory council; but the necessary expenses incurred by 
members in attendance upon meetings of said board or advisory council shall 
be defrayed by the university. 

Sec. 12. That the board of trustees and the advisory council shall elect their 
own officers and define their respective duties, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business. 

Sec. 18. That the board of trustees shall meet in regular session four times 
each year, namely: On the first Wednesday after the first Monday in January, 
April, July, and October. Special meetings may be called at any time by the 
chairman and shall be called by him on request of five members of said board; 
one month’s notice being given in case of all special meetings. The advisory 
council shall hold two regular meetings in each year during or immediately 
following the regular meetings of the board of trustees in January and July. 
Special meetings may be called by the board of trustees, by the chairman of 
the advisory council, or upon the request of ten members of the advi noe 
council; one month’s notice of all special meetings being given. 

Src. 14. That the board of trustees may accept unconditional gifts, legacies, 
donations, and so forth, from private individuals for the benefit of the uni- 
versity; but no such gift, donation, or legacy shall be accepted with any con- 
dition unless the same shall be approved by the board of trustees, the advisory 
council, and the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 15. That the sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated for the uses of said university for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and 
eight.and nineteen hundred and nine. 

Sec. 16. That the board of trustees shall, as soon as the members shall have 
been appointed, proceed to organize under this Act and carry out the intent and 
purposes of the same. 


9. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


FEDERAL AID FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The advocates of industrial education have endeavored for some 
years to secure federal aid for the establishment of industrial schools 
in the several States. Special emphasis has been laid on the need of 
federal aid for instruction in agriculture of high-school grade. A 
number of bills having in view the promotion of instruction in agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, and domestic economy were introduced during 
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the first session of the Sixtieth Congress. The bill which was most 
discussed is popularly known as the Davis bill, introduced by Hon. 
Charles R. Davis of Minnesota. Mr. Davis introduced two bills hav- 
ing in view the granting of federal aid for industrial education. The 
first, known as H. R. 534, provided for the establishment of agricul- 
tural high schools and for instruction in mechanic arts and domestic 
economy in city high schools. The second, known as H. R. 18204, 
makes similar provision, but adds thereto provision for the main- 
tenance of normal instruction in agriculture, home economics, and 
mechanic arts in state and territorial normal schools. The text of 
the latter bill is as follows: 


A BILL To provide an appropriation for agricultural and industrial instruction in 
secondary schools, for normal instruction in agricultural and industrial subjects in 
normal schools, and for branch agricultural experiment stations, and regulating the 
expenditure thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That commencing with the fiscal year 
beginning July first, nineteen hundred and eleven, there shall be, and hereby is, 
annually appropriated, to be paid as hereinafter provided, to each State and 
Territory and to the District of Columbia, for the maintenance of instruction 
in agriculture and home economics in agricultural schools of secondary grade 
and instruction in mechanic arts and in home economics in city schools of 
‘secondary grade, a sum of money equal to not more than ten cents per capita of 
the population of each State and Territory and the District of Columbia, 
respectively, as shown by the last preceding Federal or State census: Provided, 
That in any State with less than five counties and in any State or Territory 
with less than one hundred thousand rural population there may be one agricul- 
tural secondary school, which shall receive not more than eight thousand dol- 
lars annually under the provisions of this Act: Provided, That commencing 
with the fiscal year beginning July first, nineteen hundred and eight, there shall 
be, and hereby is, annually appropriated to each State and Territory and the 
District of Columbia, for the maintenance of normal instruction in agriculture, 
home economics, and mechanic arts in State and Territorial normal schools now 
established or which may be hereafter established, an additional sum of money 
equal to not more than one cent per capita of the population of each State and 
Territory and the District of Columbia, respectively, as shown by the last pre- 
ceding Federal or State census: And provided further, That the amount ap- 
propriated to any State or Territory for normal schools shall be not less than 
the sum of two thousand dollars annually. 

Sec. 2. That the funds thus appropriated for instruction shall be used only 
for distinctive studies in agriculture and home economics in agricultural second- 
ary schools, and for distinctive studies in mechanic arts and home economics 
in city schools, and for distinctive normal courses in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and mechanic arts in State and Territorial normal schools, and that 
all States, Territories, and the District of Columbia accepting these funds shall 
provide other funds with which to pay the cost of providing the necessary 
lands and buildings and to pay the cost of instruction in such other and gen- 
eral studies as will complete a well-rounded secondary or normal school curric- 
ulum suited to the needs of the respective sections of the Union. 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall annually estimate to Con- 
gress the allotments to be made to the respective States and Territories and 
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the District of Columbia under the provisions of this Act and shall annually 
designate to the Secretary of the Treasury the sum apportioned, at not more 
than ten cents per capita on the population, to each incorporated city, town, or 
village containing not less than two thousand inhabitants for instruction in 
mechanic arts and home economics, and the sum apportioned, at not more than 
ten cents per capita, to the total rural and other population not included in 
said cities, towns, and villages of the respective States and Territories for in- 
struction in agriculture and home economics. 

Sec. 4. That there shall be, and hereby is, annually appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid as hereinafter 
provided, to each State and Territory for the maintenance of branch agri- 
cultural experiment stations on the farms of the agricultural secondary schools 
appropriated for in this Act a sum equal to one-fourth of the sum allotted to it 
under this Act for agricultural secondary schools, said branch agricultural ex- 
periment stations to be under the direction of the State agricultural experiment 
stations now established or which may hereafter be established in the respec- 
tive States and Territories in accordance with the Act of Congress approved 
March second, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven: Provided, That no State or 
Territory shall be entitled to the benefits of this section of this Act until its 
legislature shall by law have provided for the establishment and the equipment 
of such branch stations and shall have provided for the annual maintenance 
of such branch stations a sum at least equivalent to that appropriated annually 
to the State or Territory under this section of this Act; and the sum paid to 
each State or Territory under this section of this Act shall be applied only to 
paying the necessary expenses of conducting by such branch experiment sta- 
tions experiments bearing directly upon the agricultural industry of the United 
States, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of the respective 
States and Territories. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to give the 
agricultural secondary schools to which money is appropriated under this Act 
such advice and assistance as will best aid them to organize and maintain 
satisfactory courses of instruction in agriculture and country home making, 
and he is also authorized to give the branch experiment stations established 
under this Act such advice and assistance as will best promote their work. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall annually ascertain whether 
the said schools and branch experiment stations are using the funds granted 
to them under this Act in an efficient manner for the promotion of the agricul- 
tural interests of their respective localities and in accordance with the terms of 
this Act, and he shall make a report thereon to Congress from year to year. 

Src. 7. That each State and Territory, in order to secure the benefits of this 
Act, shall accept its provisions and shall divide the State or Territory into 
combined agricultural secondary school and branch experiment station districts, 
the total number of such districts in a given State or Territory to be not less 
than one for each fifteen counties nor more than one for each five counties or 
fraction of five counties: Provided, That in States where separate schools are 
maintained for the colored race the districting and allotment of money shall be 
so arranged as to be fair to both races, and whether said districts for the two 
races are coterminous or not coterminous, their total number shall be deter- 
mined by the number of districts permissible under the provisions of this section 
of this Act, 

Sec. 8. That the sums hereby appropriated to the respective States and Terri- 
tories and to the District of Columbia for the maintenance or [of] instruction 
in agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economics and of branch agricultural 
experiment stations shall be annually paid, one-half on the first day of July of 
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each year and one-half on the first day of January of each year, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury upon the warrant of the Secretary of Agriculture out of the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasurer or other officer duly appointed by 
the governing boards of said schools and branch experiment stations designated 
by State law to receive the same. 

Sec. 9. That if any portion of the moneys allotted under this Act shall by 
any action or contingency be diminished or lost or misapplied, it shall be 
replaced by said State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, and until so 
replaced no subsequent appropriation shall be allotted or paid to such State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia: Provided, That no portion of said moneys 
shall be applied directly or indirectly under any pretense whatever to the pur- 
chase, erection, repair, or rental of any building or buildings, nor to the pur- 
chase or rental of lands. 

Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of each institution receiving funds under 
this Act, annually on or before the first day of February, to make to the governor 
of the State or Territory in which it is located a full and detailed report of its 
operation, including a statement of all receipts and expenditures, a copy of 
which shall be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture; and on or before the first 
day of September in each year to make to the Secretary of Agriculture on blanks 
provided by him for that purpose a statement of receipts and expenditures of 
money under this Act. 

Sec. 11. That on or before the first day of July in each year after this Act 
becomes operative the Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to each State and Territory and the District of Columbia 
whether it has complied with the provisions of this Act and is entitled to receive 
its share of the allotments herein provided for secondary and normal schools 
and branch agricultural experiment stations under this Act, and the amounts 
thereupon which it is entitled to receive. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
withhold a certificate from any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
for the whole or any part of its allotment, the facts and reasons therefor shall 
be reported to the President, and the amount involved shall be kept separately 
in the Treasury until the close of the next Congress, in order that the State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia may, if it shall so desire, appeal to Con- 
gress from the determination of the Secretary of Agriculture, If the next Con- 
gress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby charged with the proper administra- 
tion of this law. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make an annual report to 
Congress on the receipts and expenditures, and on the work of the institutions 
to which allotments are made under this Act; and also whether the appropria- 
tion of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia has been withheld, 
and if so, the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 18. That Congress may at any time amend, suspend, or repeal any or 
all of the provisions of this Act. 


On May 6, 1907, the Boston school committee ordered the establish- 
ment of a girls’ high school of practical arts to be opened for in- 
struction in September, 1907. ‘“ The purpose of the school is to give 
full opportunity for the development of that type of students whose 
talents le more in lines of doing and expressing than in lines of 
acquisition.” The course of study is intended to cover four years 
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of work of secondary grade, and includes instruction in English, his- 
tory, art, mathematics, science, modern foreign languages, household 
science and arts, sewing, and millinery. The minimum requirement 
for a diploma consists of 76 points, of which at least 12 must be 
gained in the industrial departments and 16 in art. 

By an act approved March 21, 1908, the legislature of Mississippi 
authorizes the establishment by the county board of education of any 
county of one agricultural high school, for the purpose of instructing 
the white youth of the county in high school branches, theoretical and 
practical agriculture, and inssuch other branches as the board of trus- 
tees may prescribe. The board of supervisors of any county where an 
agricultural high school has been established is empowered to levy a 
tax not exceeding 2 mills, unless a majority of the qualified voters 
shall vote against the levying of such tax. The government of the 
county agricultural high school is vested in a board of trustees of five 
members, two of whom shall be elected by the board of supervisors, 
two by the county school board, and the county superintendent of 
education shall be the fifth member. The law provides for an annual 
appropriation by the State of $1,000 for each county agricultural 
high school when it is shown to the satisfaction of the state board of 
education that such a school has been located; that it has acquired 
at. least twenty acres of land; that the necessary tax levy has been 
made; that suitable buildings have been erected, including a board- 
ing department, where not less than forty students may have dormi- 
tory and dining-room facilities; and that a satisfactory course of 
study has been nadopted) 

In 1906 the State of New York provided fis the establishment of a 
state school of agriculture at St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
By two separate acts of the legislature of New York, approved May 6, 
1908, provision was made for the establishment of two additional 
state schools of agriculture, one in connection with Alfred University, 
at Alfred, and the other at Morrisville, N. Y. 

On May 18, 1908, the governor of New York approved an act per- 
mitting any city or union free school district to establish industrial 
schools which may receive pupils who have completed the elementary 
course, or are 14 years of age, and also trade schools for pupils 16 
years of age and who have finished either the elementary course or the 
general industrial course. Schools which are established under this 
act and maintained 40 weeks during the school year, employing at 
least one teacher and having 25 pupils, will receive $500 from the 
State and $200 for every additional teacher employed exclusively in 
the school. The law provides for the appointment by the local super- 
intendent or board of education of an advisory board of five members, 
consisting of representatives of the local trades and industries. 
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In New York City the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School has been 
established and began its sessions on September 21, 1908. The sub- 
jects taught are carpentry and joinery, cabinetmaking, pattern mak- 
ing, blacksmithing, sheet-metal working, plumbing, machine-shop 
work, freehand drawing, architectural drawing, mechanical drawing, 
electrical engineering, steam engineering, electrical wiring and -in- 
stallation, mathematics, industrial chemistry, applied physics, elec- 
tricity, heating, ventilating, and sanitation. The school opened with 
a registration of over four hundred students. Prof. James C. Mona- 
ghan, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, has been elected 
principal of the school. 

On July 8, 1908, the board of education of New York City adopted 
the report of a special committee on trade schools. The recommenda- 
tions made by the committee and adopted by the board are as follows: 

(1) That shop work be introduced into all schools in which there 
are boys in the seventh and eighth years; (2) that, as far as possible, 
the practical use of tools employed in the wood-working and metal- 
working trades be taught in those years; (3) that the workshops be 
equipped, as far as possible, with the necessary tools, such as a lathe 
or lathes, a circular or band saw, and a grinder; (4) that shop work 
be required of boys who reach their twelfth year; (5) that the addi- 
tional time needed for the extension of work in the shop be fixed as 
‘between 3 and 5 in the afternoon, on Saturday mornings, or, if neces- 
sary, in the evenings; (6) that a separate vocational school for boys 
between 14 and 16 be established, and that the part of public school 
144, Manhattan, facing Orchard street, be set aside and equipped as a 
vocational school for boys; (7) that 15 rooms in public school 75, 
Brooklyn, be set aside for a vocational school for girls between 14 and 
16 years of age; (8) that a standing committee of the board of educa- 
tion be organized which shall have charge of all matters relating to 
vocational training, not only in the special schools devoted to that 
purpose, but also to the vocational courses in the day schools and the 
evening trade schools. 

The Winnebago County (Wis.) School of Agriculture and Domes- 
tic Economy, at Winneconne, Wis., was formally opened for instruc- 
tion in February, 1908. 


10. COURSES IN JOURNALISM. 


In 1906 the University of Missouri established a department of 
journalism, coordinate with the departments of law, medicine, educa- 
tion, and other professional schools. During the past two years 
occasional lectures on journalism were given. Regular courses leading 
to a degree will be offered in September, 1908. Walter Willams, 
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LL. D., editor of the Columbia (Mo.) Herald, has been elected pro- 
fessor of the history and principles of journalism and dean of the 
school of journalism. 

The University of Washington has established a course of study 
in journalism extending through four years, with Mr. Merle Harold 
Thorpe in charge of the department of journalism. 

The University of Wisconsin has outlined a four-year course in 
journalism designed primarily for those preparing for newspaper 
and editorial work. The course may, however, be readily modified 
to meet the needs of students desiring preparation for technical or 
trade journalism. 


11. COEDUCATION. 


I—UNITED STATES. 


The status of the United States with reference to coeducation, or 
the instruction of both sexes in the same schools and classes, has 
remained practically unchanged since the publication of the Com- 
missioner’s last report. At least 96 per cent of elementary pupils 
are enrolled in mixed schools; the proportion is slightly less for public 
secondary schools (95 per cent), but the analyzed statistics of this 
class of schools show that separate high schools are found chiefly 
in a few cities—Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, and New Orleans. The proportion of pupils in separate 
schools has been increased slightly by the establishment of manual- 
training high schools, several of which are exclusively for boys. The 
universities, colleges, and higher technological schools of this country, 
exclusive of those for women only, number 493, of which 335, or 68 
per cent, are coeducational. The number of women students, under- 
gradutes and resident graduates, in coeducational colleges and uni- 
versities in 1906-7, was 32,850, or a little more than one-fourth of the 
total number of students. The large majority of all women college 
students are in coeducational institutions. 

Reference to the summarized and detailed statistics of schools and 
colleges in this country indicates more clearly the extent and strength 
of the coeducation policy. It would be simply impossible to meet the 
demand of people for equal opportunities for their sons and daughters 
in any other way. 

While custom and sentiment have apparently settled this matter 
for the United States, the wisdom of the policy is still questioned in 
certain quarters, and here and there modifications of the system are 
introduced in the form of what is called segregation, or the separa- 
tion of the sexes during some part of the high-school or college course. 
These experiments, which are at present in a purely tentative stage, 
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are of chief interest as illustrating the flexibility of our institutions 
and the growing disposition to adapt them, so far as possible, to vary- 
ing conditions and requirements. There is, too, a form of segregation 
growing out of the system of electives which enables students to 
choose courses of instruction best suited to their personal tastes or 
needs. This tendency is particularly marked in technical or profes- 
sional courses of study; that is, in the choice of specialized training in 
respect to which sex naturally becomes a determining factor. 


II—COEDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Elementary and secondary schools.—In England above 65 per cent 
of the departments into which the elementary schools are divided 
have boys and girls in the same classes, and the proportion is steadily 
increasing; in Scotland it is 97 per cent. Throughout Wales coedu- 
cation has gained strong support. Statistics for Ireland show that 
51 per cent of the national schools have a mixed attendance of boys’ 
and girls. 

Separate education is the general policy in English schools of sec- 
ondary grade, and where both sexes are admitted to the same school 
it is generally to separate departments, but the number of coeduca- 
tional schools of secondary grade increases, and opinions are very 
favorable as to their effects. Among highly successful examples of 
schools of this class may be mentioned Keswick (Cumberland) and 
Harpenden (Herts), both of which are associated with the name of 
Rev. Cecil Grant, an enthusiastic advocate of coeducation. 

In France custom and sentiment favor the separate education of 
boys and girls; nevertheless, the number of elementary mixed schools 
slightly increases year by year. 

Separate education is the preferred policy of the German States, 
but is not practicable in the rural primary schools. Recently the 
school authorities in the Grand Duchy of Baden have made a some- 
what extensive trial of the possibilities of coeducation in secondary 
schools, with results which have excited very favorable comment from 
the school authorities. The ability of the girls to meet the require- 
ments of the courses of study is admitted by all the school principals, 
and their presence in the classes, according to the reports, has exer- 
cised a very favorable influence on the conduct of the boys. The re- 
ports of the experiment state emphatically that there have been no 
breaks in discipline, and nowhere have the morals of the pupils been 
“in any way endangered through their intermingling in the school- 
room.” 

In Italy the law calls for separate schools for boys and girls, and 
if they attend at the same building it must be in separate depart- 
ments, each provided with its own entrance door. The lowest classes, 
however, may be, and often are, mixed. 
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In Norway, and to a less extent in Denmark, girls are securing 
admission to secondary schools formerly reserved for boys. 

The South American Republics follow the precedent of the Latin 
States of Europe. Brazil, like Italy, requires separate schools for 
the two sexes. 

Universities—The status of European universities with respect to 
the admission of women is practically the same as stated in the Com- 
missioner’s last report. 

The admission of women to Trinity College, Dublin, which was 
authorized by statute of 1903, has proved highly sihisinetae and 
has greatly increased the prestige of women students. The most 
important event of the current year with respect to the higher educa- 
tion of women is the promulgation by the Prussian ministry of edu- 
cation of the new regulations pertaining thereto, which have been 
sanctioned by the Emperor. The regulations place the secondary 
schools for girls upon the same footing as those for boys. The clas- 
sical division leads to the university matriculation examination, and 
the successful women candidates will enter the university with the 
same preparation and standing as men. 

In connection with this subject should be noted the increased recog- 
nition given in university curricula to subjects of special interest to 
women, such as domestic science, home and municipal sanitation, 
etc., in view of the larger opportunities for public service that are 
opening to them. 

“ Education,” observed Professor Sadler in a recent lecture, “is in 
a special degree the concern of women. We are told often enough 
that the proper sphere of woman’s work is the home, and we greatly 
need that the home should be represented on educational bodies much 
more fully than it is at present.” He is reported to have said further, 
“The capacity of many women for detailed organization and for 
thrifty administration qualifies them in a high degree for efficient 
service in local and central government, and especially in those 
departments of it which most closely touch the well-being of the 
family and the effective training of the rising generation for the © 
tasks of life.” 


IIIL—ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATIONS. 


A noticeable outcome of the liberal spirit which has opened univer- 
sity education to women is the disposition to give them recognition 
in scientific circles from which they have been hitherto excluded. 

During the year the Royal Geological Society of England sought the 
opinion of the fellows resident in Great Britain as to the admission 
of women. According to Nature, “the number of voting papers 
sent out was 870, and 477 replies were received. An analysis of the 
votes shows that 248 fellows were in favor of the admission of women 
as fellows and 217 against their admission; of the latter number only 
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133 voted against the admission of women at all, the remaining 84 
being in favor of their admission as associates.” 

A petition was recently addressed to the fellows of the Chemical 
Society of Great Britain asking for an inquiry as to the views of the 
society as a whole on the question of admitting women to the fellow- 
ship. The memorial on the subject embodied the following statement : 


We understand that there is now an appreciable and increasing number of 
women of university training engaged in advanced teaching and in_original 
investigation in chemistry who desire admission to the privileges of the fellow- 
ship, and as the Chemical Society was founded for the advancement of science, 
it seems to us neither just nor expedient that a body of highly qualified workers 
should be excluded solely by reason of sex. 

From the following table, compiled from the society’s journal of the past 35 
years, it will be seen that the number of papers contributed either alone or 
jointly by women is increasing rapidly: 


Papers published 
in— 


Proceed- | Transac- 
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We may further point out that not only have women contributed original 
memoirs to these publications, but they have rendered valuable service to the 
society as abstractors and in the compilation of the indexes. 

As is well known, the chemical societies of Berlin and America, the Society 
of Chemical Industry and the Faraday Society, admit women on the same terms 
as men, and our society has found a place for Madame Curie among the honor- 
ary and foreign members; we consider, therefore, that the restriction should 
be removed under which the Chemical Society denies to women chemists the 
advautages extended to them by the sister societies at home and abroad. 

The memorial was signed by 312 fellows (including 10 past presi- 
dents, 12 vice-presidents, and 29 members of council, past and pres- 
ent), among whom were 33 fellows of the Royal Society and the 
professors of chemistry or heads of chemical departments of nearly 
all the most important universities and colleges in the country.” 

It is also a significant fact that the drafts of the charters for the 
two universities to be located, respectively, at Belfast and Dublin, 
in accordance with the Irish Universities Act, provide for the inclusion 
of at least one woman in the senate of each university among the 
members nominated by the Crown. 


IV. OUTLOOK. 


In general, it may be said that the influence of modern life tends 
toward the breaking down of barriers that have hitherto kept women 
from full participation in the provision for intellectual development, 
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and as a natural consequence the policy of coeducation is likely to be 
more and more widely extended. At the same time the opinion 
seems to be gaining strength in this country that some modifications 
of our general scheme of public-school education are desirable with | 
a view to its better adaptation to the special aptitudes and require- ; 
ments of young men and young women. 


12. SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The first number of School Hygiene, a monthly publication issued 
by the American School Hygiene Association, appeared in June, 1908. 
Its object is “ to secure improved school conditions for children, point 
out to the school authorities throughout the country the great need of 
safeguarding the health of the pupils, and to see that physical defects 
which hinder the child’s progress in school and prevent natural 
physical development are remedied.” It is published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., under the editorship of Dr. George S. C. Badger. 

A department of school hygiene has been established in Boston, 
Mass. The organization provides for a director of school hygiene, 
three assistant directors; as many special instructors in physical 
training, special assistant instructors in physical training, instructors 
of athletics, supervisors of playgrounds, playground teachers, heads 
of playgrounds, helpers in playgrounds, and helpers in sand gardens, 
as the board may from time to time authorize; a supervising nurse 
and assistant nurses; an instructor of military drill; and a medical 
inspector of special classes. The board of education has appropri- 
ated $58,000 for playgrounds. Dr. T. F. Harrington has been made . 
director of school hygiene. 

On May 27, 1907, the Boston school committee adopted rules and ; 
regulations providing for a supervising nurse and for assistant nurses 
“to assist the medical inspectors assigned to the public schools, to 3 
see that the directions given by the inspectors are carried out, and 
to give such instruction to the pupils as will promote their physical 
welfare.” The committee appropriated $10,000 to meet the expenses | 
of the services of female nurses and provided that the salary of the q 
supervising nurse should be $924 for the first year, an annual increase . 
of $48 until‘the maximum of $1,116 is reached. The salaries of as- 
sistant nurses were fixed at $648 for the first year, an annual increase 
of $48 until the maximum of $840 is reached. On September 9, 1907, 
the committee approved the appointment of a supervising nurse and 
twenty assistant nurses. 

An act of the legislature of Massachusetts approved March 6, 1908, 
requires that instruction as to tuberculosis and its prevention shall be a 
given in the public schools of the several cities and towns. 4 
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By an act approved May 12, 1908, the legislature of Massachusetts 
authorized every city and town having a population of more than 
10,000 to provide and maintain at least one public playground for 
the recreation and physical education of the minors, and at least one 
other playground for every additional 20,000 of its population. 

The Country School Athletic League of Ulster County, N. Y., was 
organized in 1906. The purpose of the league is to foster all forms of 
clean athletics among country children, to teach them and their teach- 
ers indoor and outdoor games, and to bring the schools together at 
least once a year in a field day and play picnic. Beginning with 1906 
there has been held an annual field day and play picnic for the chil- 
dren of the country schools of Ulster County, N. Y., on the grounds 
of the State Normal School at New Paltz, N. Y., of which Mr. Myron 
YT. Scudder was principal. The play festival for 1908 was held on 
June 13. The attendance at these annual field days is increasing very 
rapidly. The first year it was 1,000, and in 1907 it increased to 3,000. 
Persons are requested to bring their lunch, and the day is spent in 
playing games of various kinds, in athletic contests, and in folk 
dances. The sports begin at 10.30 a. m., and continue until the late 
afternoon. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., the board of education has been authorized 
to appoint a supervising nurse for the public schools at a salary of 
$1,200 per annum. 

The city of Providence, R. I., opened February 1, 1908, a fresh-air 
school for weak and anemic children. The building faces south and 
has light on three sides. Along the lower south side of the room large 
swinging windows have been cut in the wall. In winter the children 
do not remove their outer clothing, but keep on their wraps and sit in 
what are known as “sitting-out bags.” The chairs and desks are 
adjustable and are placed on movable platforms, so that they may be 
moved about from place to place. The rooms are heated by the sun 
and ordinary stoves. Nourishing soups are provided as often as 
needed. 

According to the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the board of 
education of Kenosha, Wis., has taken action to bar from the public 
schools all pupils or teachers suffering from tubercular troubles. 


13. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AND CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


The following tabulation brings the state legislation on these sub- 
jects down to May, 1908, except possibly in the case of Maryland. 

As regards compulsory attendance, the most important measure of 
1908 was the enactment by Virginia of a compulsory attendance law, 
having “local option” features somewhat similar to those of the 
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North Carolina law of 1907, in that it does not become operative in 
any county, city, or town until accepted by the qualified voters 
thereof. The action taken by these two States would seem to indicate 
that the practice of leaving the question of enforced school attendance 
to local initiative under a general permissive law will become the pre- 
vailing policy regarding this matter in the South. 3 

Another notable measure was a New Jersey law extending the 
upper compulsory age limit from 14 to 17 years, except in the case of 
children over 15 who have completed the “ grammar-school course ” 
and are at work. <A child 15 to 17 years of age who “ has completed 
the grammar-school course and is not regularly and lawfully employed 
in any useful occupation or service” must attend a high or manual 
training school, transportation being furnished at the public expense 
when necessary to accomplish this. This is apparently the first ex- 
ample in the United States of enforced high-school attendance. 

In the field of child labor the year has been marked by the enact- 
ment of original laws for the District of Columbia and Mississippi, 
and by new and more stringent laws designed to supersede those 
already in force in Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, and Virginia. The 
new Kentucky law is closely patterned on that for the District of 
Columbia. In Virginia the age below which specified occupations 
are forbidden is to be gradually raised until on March 1, 1910, it 
will have reached 14 years, conforming to what promises to become 
‘the generally recognized standard. 

No attempt has been made in the table to note the provisions regu- 
lating the hours of labor of minors. Such regulations are now very 
general. 

Many States, in general terms, forbid, or permit only under restric- 
tions, occupations dangerous to the life, limb, morals, or health of 
children. In some States the employment of children in begging, 
theatrical and circus exhibitions, on dangerous machinery, in occu- 
pations requiring the handling of intoxicating liquors, night work, 
etc., is specifically forbidden. Where the employments forbidden are 
not specifically enumerated the enforcement of such provisions of law 
is difficult, from lack of judicial interpretation as to what constitutes 
an employment dangerous to life, ete. 
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14. PUBLIC SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


An act of the legislature of the State of Ohio, approved April 30, 
1908, known as the Schurr bill, makes it unlawful for any pupil of 
the public schools of the State of Ohio in any manner to organize, 
join or belong to any fraternity, or sorority, or other like society 
composed or made up of pupils of the public schools, and requires the 
suspension from school of any pupils violating the act. The act 
takes effect on and after July 1, 1908. 

On March 11, 1908, the board of education of Chicago, Ill., adopted 
the following resolutions with respect to secret societies : 


Resolved, That on and after the first Tuesday in September, 1908, all pupils 
attending the public high schools of the city of Chicago, who are members of 
secret societies known as or of the nature of fraternities or sororities, having 
their existence, in whole or in part, in any high school of said city, or where 
such activities of such societies work back and have an effect upon the discipline 
or scholarship of said high schools, shall be suspended; be it further 

Resolved, That so far as possible a room shall be set aside in every high school 
for the social uses of the pupils, and that every opportunity be granted them 
for an organized social life which shall be open to membership to every pupil 
in the school. 


Under date of November 8, 1907, the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation of Denver, Colo., notified the parents and pupils of the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions by the board of education: 


After September 1, 1908, all pupils of the Denver high schools, whose mem- 
bership in a fraternity, sorority, or other similar organization, dates from a 
time prior to November 8, 1907, shall be continuously denied all the privileges 
and activities of these high schools, except those of the class room and that of 
receiving a diploma, unless all connection with such organization shall perma- 
nently cease on or before such date, September 1, 1908. 

All pupils of the Denver high schools who shall become members of a fra- 
ternity, sorority, or other similar organization, on a date subsequent to 
November 8, 1907, shall be continuously denied all the privileges and activities 
of these high schools, except those of the class room and that of receiving a 
diploma, immediately after such date of membership. 


The following resolution was adopted by the board of education 
of Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Resolved, That membership in any secret club or organization the nature of 
which is considered adverse to high-school interests, shall be considered suffi- 
cient cause for suspension or, in aggravated cases, for expulsion, 


15. STUDENT ADVISERS. 


Johns Hopkins University—When an undergraduate student is 
admitted to the university, he is assigned to an adviser by the stand- 
ing committee charged with this duty, and he will, under ordinary 
circumstances, remain under the direction of the same adviser during 
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his whole course. The approval of the adviser is necessary before the 
student can enter upon any course of study; no instructor will receive 
into a class a student who does not bring with him (in a book pro- 
vided for that purpose) assurance that his adviser approves his pur- 
suing the study at that time; and no student is allowed, without the 
consent of his adviser, to discontinue any work. Each adviser en- 
deavors to establish relations of friendliness and confidence with the 
students assigned to his care; he not only gives counsel in regard to 
the selection of studies, but promotes the welfare of his students in 
every practicable way. 

Columbia University —Beginning with the year 1907-8 students 
admitted to Columbia College are assigned in approximately equal 
numbers to members of the college faculty. The duties of the adviser 
are “to pass upon the schedule of studies of each student under his 
charge prior to the submission of that schedule to the committee on 
instruction; to keep himself informed as to the standing of all such 
students in their college work and as to the extent and character of 
their participation in extra curricular activities; and to advise the 
students on all these and other matters that concern them as students; 
and for the proper performance of these functions it shall be the 
further duty of the advisers to meet the students assigned to them, 
respectively, in personal conference, either individually or collect- 
ively, not less than twice every month during each half year.” _ 

Vassar College.—In his report for the scholastic year 1907-8, Presi- 
dent Taylor of Vassar College states that the English department of 
that institution has introduced._a system of group interviews with 
very gratifying results suggested by the new tutorial methods at 
Princeton. 


16. PENSION FUNDS FOR TEACHERS. 


An act of the legislature of Massachusetts, which became a law on 
May 5, 1908, authorizes any city or town, except the city of Boston 
which has a pension law, to establish pension funds for teachers. 
The act provides that in any city or town accepting its provisions the 
school committee may retire from active service and place on the pen- 
sion roll any teacher who is 60 years old or over, or is incapacitated 
for useful service, and who has faithfully served such city or town for 
25 years. The amount of annual pension paid any one person shall 
not exceed one-half of the annual compensation received at the time 
of retirement and shall not in any event exceed $500. 

By an act approved March 14, 1908, the State of Virginia provides 
a retirement fund for public-school teachers. The fund is provided 
by a deduction of one per cent from the salaries of public-school 
teachers, by an appropriation of $5,000 per annum from the State 
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treasury, and by legacies, bequests, and funds derived from devises 
for the benefit of the retirement fund. The fund is administered by 
the state board of education. Persons having taught for 25 years in 
the State, or persons having thus taught for 20 years and by reason 
of physical or mental infirmity or old age are not capable of render- 
ing efficient service, are eligible to be placed on the retired list. The 
pensions are payable quarterly, the quarterly payment being for a 
sum equal to one-eighth of the annual salary earned at the time the 
person was placed on the retired list. No quarterly payment shall 
exceed the sum of $100, except that principals of schools may receive 
as much as $125 per quarter. 


17. CHANGES IN SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


In Oklahoma the following changes have been made in the execu- 
tive officers of State institutions: President David R. Boyd, of the 
University of Oklahoma, has been succeeded by Rev. Arthur G. 
Evans, formerly president of the Henry Kendall College at Musko- 
gee; President A. C. Scott, of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, has been succeeded by President J. H. Connell; 
Principal T. W. Conway, of the normal school at Alva, has been 
succeeded by Walter L. Ross, and Principal J. R. Campbell, of the 
normal school at Weatherford, has been succeeded by J. F. Sharp. 

Other notable changes among executive officers have been the fol- 
lowing: President Rufus W. Stimson, of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, has been succeeded by Prof. Charles-L. Beach, formerly 
of the University of Vermont; President Henry Hopkins, of Williams 
College, has been succeeded by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, formerly pro- 
fessor in Princeton University; President Richard H. Jesse, of the 
University of Missouri, has been succeeded by Dr. A. Ross Hill; 
President David F. Houston, of the University of Texas, has been 
elected chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Prof. Sidney E. Mezes has been chosen president of the University 
of Texas; President Oscar J. Craig, of the University of Montana, 
has been succeeded by Dr. C. A. Duniway; Dr. W. E. Garrison has 
‘been elected to the presidency of the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, vice Luther Foster, who remains with 
the institution as director of the agricultural experiment station; 
President George T. Winston, of the North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, has been retired on a pension from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and has 
been succeeded by Prof. D. H. Hill; Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks has 
assumed the presidency of the Pennsylvania State College made 
vacant by the death of President G. W. Atherton; President F. M. 
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Tisdel, of the University of Wyoming, was succeeded by Dr. Charles 
O. Merica. Dr. F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of the schools of 
St. Louis, Mo., died on March 27, 1908, and has been succeeded by 
Mr. Ben Blewett, formerly assistant superintendent of the St. Louis 
schools. 


18. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Commercial education—An act of the legislature. of Maryland, 
approved April 6, 1908, provides for state aid to approved high 
schools in the several counties for the inauguration of commercial 
courses. The act provides that no appropriation shall be made to 
any high school not on the approved list, and which does not offer 
a commercial course in addition to the academic course; that the ap- 
propriation shall be made to not more than one approved high school 
in a county whose enrollment for the school year ending July 31, 
1907, was less than 4,000 pupils; to not more than two such schools 
in a county whose school enrollment for said year was less than 7,500 
pupils; and to not more than three such schools in counties whose en- 
rollment for that year was more than 7,500 pupils. It provides, how- 
ever, that the Baltimore City College, Western High School, Poly- 
technic Institute, and Eastern High School of Baltimore shall receive 
appropriations. The act appropriates $1,000 for each of the high 
schools on the approved lst submitted by the state board of educa- 
tion, which is to be expended exclusively for the commercial course of 
the high-school department. 

The State Normal School at Salem, Mass., has established a depart- 
ment for the training of teachers of commercial subjects beginning 
with the school year 1908-9. It is intended to meet the growing de- 
mand for teachers in commercial departments of high schools who 
have had thorough pedagogical training. Two courses of study are 
offered—a regular course of two years and a special condensed course 
of one year for graduates of colleges, normal schools, and private 
commercial schools, and for teachers of experience. 

“Domestic economy.—The University of Washington, beginning 
with the year 1908-9, offers a four-year course, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in domestic economy, for students who wish to 
specialize in that subject with a view to teaching it in the high 
schools. Only the first year of the course is offered for 1908-9. 

Forestry.—The University of Washington in 1907 established a 
school of forestry, with Francis G. Miller, M. F., dean and professor 
of forestry. It offers a four-year undergraduate course, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in forestry, and a two-year graduate 
course, leading to the degree of master of science in forestry. 


— igang 
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Boards of education—An act of the legislature of Ohio, approved 
May 9, 1908, provides that in city school districts the board of educa- 
tion shall consist of not less than three members nor more than seven 
members, elected at large by the qualified electors, except that in city 
school districts which at the last preceding federal census contained 
a population of more than 50,000 persons the board of education shall 

consist of not less than two nor more than seven members elected at 
' large, and of not less than two nor more than twelve members elected 
from subdistricts; provided, that whenever the number of members 
of the board of education in the school districts of cities having more 
than 50,000 inhabitants is changed under the provisions of the act, 
then such board of education shall consist of not less than three 
members nor more than seven members, elected at large. 

The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, consisting of twenty- 
seven members, has been abolished, and a new board consisting of 
seven members has been established. 

Supervision of country schools—In Nevada the office of county 
superintendent of schools has been abolished and the State has been 
divided into five districts. The state board of education has ap- 
pointed a deputy superintendent of public instruction for each of the 
five districts. 

Minimum salary of teachers——A minimum salary provision is in- 
cluded in an act of the legislature of Maryland approved April 6, 
1908. It provides that teachers holding a first-class certificate and 
having taught for a period of three years in the public schools of the 
State, shall receive as salary not less than $350 per annum; such 
teachers having taught for five years shall receive not less than $400; 
and such teachers having taught for eight years shall receive not less 
than $450. Holders of a second-class certificate who have taught in 
the public schools of the State for eight years shall receive not less 
than $350 per annum. 

High schools——An act of the legislature of Kentucky approved 
March 24, 1908, requires the establishment, within two years of the 
passage of the act, of one or more county high schools by the county 
board of education of each county. 

By an act approved February 25, 1908, the State of Virginia ap- 
propriates annually the sum of $15,000 for the pay of teachers in the 
normal departments of ten public high schools, to be ae As by 
the state board of education. 

Admission to professional study.—Columbia University announces 
that beginning with the session of 1909-10 there will be required for 
admission to its medical school the completion of not less than two 
full years of study in an approved college or scientific school, which 
course must have included instruction in the elements of physics, 
inorganic chemistry, and biology. 
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Tax levy for universities and colleges—An act of the legislature 
of Ohio approved May 9, 1908, authorizes the school board of any 
village school district in which is located a university or college or- 
ganized under the laws of Ohio as an institution of learning not for 
profit, and under the management of a board of trustees, to levy a 
tax not exceeding 2 mills annually upon all taxable property within 


such village district for the support of such university or college. In . 


the event such levy is made, all holders of a high school diploma ob- 
tained from such village district high school shall have the right to 
attend such university or college for the period of two years, free of 
tuition. : . | 

College of the City of New York.—On May 14, 1908, the new build- 
ings of the college on Washington Heights were dedicated. 

Columbia University—The Columbia University Quarterly for 
June, 1908, announces the endowment of a chair in humanity in Co- 
lumbia University, and states that Professor McCrea, associate 
director of the New York School of Philanthropy, has been appointed 
to make a preliminary survey of the field of the new chair. 


Princeton University—Princeton has established an honors course 


in the classical humanities, which goes into operation for the junior 
class in September, 1908, and for the junior and senior classes in Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

Fire at Collinwood, Ohio—On March 4, 1908, a school building at 
Collinwood, a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, was destroyed by fire, and 
nearly 200 persons lost their lives. This terrible disaster has called 
attention anew to the need for careful construction of school build- 
ings and has resulted in more careful provision for the safety of 
school children in many parts of the country. 


CHAPTER II. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


I. EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, SIXTIETH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 


The laws relating to education, aside from those making appropria- 
tions, that were enacted during the first session of the Sixtieth Con- 
egress are few in number, and are arranged in this compilation under 
the departments having to do with the carrying out of the several 


laws. 


The appropriations in behalf of education, including the continuing 
appropriations for colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
for agricultural experiment stations, amounting to over 14 millions 


of dollars, may be summarized as Aj nies 


Department of State: 


ten student interpreters in China... $11, 250. 

pie student interpreters In’ Japan. 22020) 6, 750. 

Quarters and furniture for student interpreters in Japan___ 1, 200. 

Pan-American Scientific Congress_________________________ 35, 000. 
Treasury Department: 

eoammon schools in Oklahoma... <_..- 22. 2 -.2.---___- 225, 409. 
War Department: 

martced states Military Academy —_—-_-—_..2-- 908, 264. 

Army War College__ shag Ras BEL heat ie aatb Jan DN atts fa 27, 700. 

REO INSO Ss ee a es Hy es EAT a 70, 000. 

re SCnOols At military postsico io or ee 12, 000. 
Department of Justice: 

Mational Training School for Boys____..-~.-~__-+_-_--+-2+ 90, 850. 
Navy Department: 
fe oied states Naval Academy __..-.____..-.--2.+--_---. 590, 155. 

ernst REA TIONG: ons i oo eee we So ee 1, 456, 517. 

Pemmnneri d(C Ollerwe ise he tee ke ae 18, 700. 
Department of the Interior: 

BeMrEipeisry Stine), irate ee ee eo ee 4, 476, 145. 

ET ENUUNE SEAT INOAT LON 50 ese a ed 322, 500. 

Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts_____----_-------- 1, 750, 000. 

EME PCn ATCT RIE en re ek eee Se oe 63, 200. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb___----------- 72, 500. 
Department of Agriculture: 

menor tx periment Stations 2a so ee ee 1, 405, 645. 
Department of Commerce and Labor: 

Investigation of woman and child WOTkers ce et aoe 150, 000. 
Library of Congress_____--_----_- ESET TG REN ORS BY 7.2) ENN 924, 005. 
rete atte EMSA E TION Citra eb ey ie a i a 496, 180. 
District of Columbia (one-half of total appropriations) _____-__- 1, 480, 500. 

ads VBP eM MET Se UTE NEO CREE ka Op CAEN dl RP REC Rk meee 14, 544, 473. 
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Student interpreters —Appropriates $11,250 for salary and tuition 
of 10 student interpreters at the United States legation to China, 
$6,750 for salary and tuition of 6 student interpreters at the embassy 
to Japan, and $1,200 for quarters and furniture for student interpre- 
ters in Japan. (Chap. 183; May 21, 1908.) 

Pan-American Scientific Congress—Appropriates $35,000 to enable 
the United States to be represented at the First Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress at Santiago, Chile, in December, 1908. (Chap. 200; 
May 27, 1908.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Oklahoma.—Appropriates $225,409.84 as interest at 3 per cent per 
annum on the sum of $5,000,000 appropriated to the State of Okla- 
homa as a common school fund. (Chap. 227; May 30, 1908.) 


- WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The specific appropriations for the educational work of the War 
Department are as follows: 
United States Military Academy : 


Peficienicy..anproptintion 04.22... ee Se ee $2, 518. 61 
Current expenses and grounds and buildings __-_____________ 905, 745. 99 
ring: War Collere. 26 ee ses EES ORRIN URED SECS P- 27, 700. 00 
Engineer School, Washington, D, C_____-_~_ SROs Ete OA ones 25, 000. 00 
Coast Artillery School____------ BY a ate nna ae 28, 000. 00 
United States service schools___-----~- 23 ee, AE RNS TA vr 17, 000. 00 
Officers’ schools at military posts________ is airs 12, 000. 00 
£109) facet aimee lint hid vi brake :. 5A ee hae 1, 017, 964. 60 


United States Military Academy.—Authorizes the Secretary of 
War to permit not exceeding four Filipinos, to be designated, one for 
each class, by the Philippine Commission, to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy. ‘They shall receive from the 
Federal Government the same pay, allowances, and emoluments as 
are authorized by law for cadets at the Military Academy appointed 
from the United States, and on graduation shall be eligible only to 
commissions in the Philippine Scouts, and must engage to serve in the 
Philippine Scouts for eight years, unless sooner discharged. (Ch. 
214; May 28, 1908.) 

United States Military Academy.—Authorizes the Secretary of 
War to permit Colon Eley Alfare, of Ecuador, to receive instruction 
at the Military Academy. (Ch. 214; May 28, 1908.) 
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United States Military Academy.—Authorizes the Secretary of 
War to permit Herman Ulloa, of Costa Rica, to receive instruction 
_ at the Military Academy. (J. Res. No. 5; Jan. 16, 1908.) 

Ordnance.—Authorizes the Secretary of War to deliver to the 
board of regents of the University of South Dakota one condemned 
12-pounder bronze field gun to be placed on the campus of the uni- 
versity; to Elgin Academy, Elgin, Ill., two condemned field pieces or 
cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Alabama Boys’ 
Industrial School, Birmingham, Ala., 125 obsolete Springfield rifles, 
with bayonets, bayonet scabbards, and ammunition belts for same. 
(Ch. 215; May 28, 1908.) : 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Reform School, District of Columbia.—Appropriates $5,250 to 
cover a deficiency incurred during the year ending June 30, 1908. 
(Chap. 27; Feb. 15, 1908.) 

Reform School, District of Columbia.—Appropriates $25,700 for 
salaries, $16,000 for maintenance, $1,200 for repairs, $5,000 for shops 
and equipment, and $35,000 for buildings. (Chap. 200; May 27, 
1908.) 

Reform School, District of Columbia.—Appropriates $2,700 for 
support of inmates. (Chap. 227; May 30, 1908.) 

Reform School, District of Columbia.—Changes the name of the 
Reform School to National Training School for Boys. (Chap. 200; 
May 27, 1908.) 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The appropriations for educational purposes under the Navy De- 
partment were as follows: 


United States Naval Academy : 


NERA STREET) io (208 01 3 Ahk 1) er ea ee $487, 028. 36 
Beeree RAN): STOUNOS ee hee Reh hire 47, 000. 00 
Engineering experiment station_____________ ih hth at aca 30, 520. 00 
Salaries, pay department___________ eT CRO Cee ee 2, O17, 25 
Deficiency appropriation ___-_____~___ Wd re Sea eae aac 23, 590. 00 
Summer College —— pSeasrem ccd Meath 18, 700. 00 
Dee atti? SLATS oA ee 1, 456, 517. 05 


I a eee ee ee a a ee ah OOO, Oban OD 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The following appropriations, including several sums for deficien- 
cles, were made for the education of Indians: 


Support of Indian day and industrial schools__________-_______- $1, 450, 000. 00 
School buildings, sewerage, water supply, etc crise. ot Ree eae eee eee 400, 400. 00 
Transportation ot Indian pupiigs te oe Se eee ae 75, 0386. 26 
Superintendent of Indian schools, salary_____________________- 3, 000. 00 
Traveling ‘expenses _ 12 SLI ee oe kena acme ar? aed Fee — 1, 500. 00 
Matrons to teach domestic science... 2 be ee eee 30, 000. 00 
Farmers. and: stockmen. to ‘teael’: Indians 2 oo ee ee 125, 000. 00 
Indian schools: 
Fort Mojave, Arigck oss ee ae ee ee 43, 000. 00 
PhvOewsbeg yy AP i aac dm 136, 400. 00 
Traxton’-Canyou, Arie a en eee 19, 200. 00 
Sherman Institute, Riversiie, Cat >-  e ea 103, 000. 00 
Grand Junction; Coloss ta 20 2 52 Sees ae ee oie ersten 41, 283. 82 
Port: Lewis, Cotoscee es a a ee eee 38, 800. 00 
Sac and: Mox- School, lowe 222). oo Be So ee ee 15, 160. 00 
Finckel Tnstitute, Cane id) oss vas oe eee eee ete 166, 750. 00 
Kickapoo Indian School______-___ bet peel ee ee re 16, 860. 00 
sacs and Woxes, Kans. ciel LO ee Se 200. 00 
Mount “Pleasant, : Dien cou Po ee eh 55, 800. 00 
PIOTTISS “Miia 8 ete Ae 8 a Ba et pa ee 29, 550. 00 
Pipestone, Minn. ose ee a ee ee ee 41, 675. 00 
Chippewas Miinr 2 ee eo a netic 4, 000. 00 
SRON, ANGOT eee ee Ne ik eR sae ee eee ~4, 800. 00 
Carson: Gity (Nevin 12 Bee is Le i art eae 56, 900. 00 
ATpOauerGue,” DU Mess ara os ReN yo ee eee 58, 900. 00 
aA OT eG iy CMa Pia £ >, SoReal RRR Neen nuge MWN A Medan Date Alda gains at wd poll oA 58, 500. 00 
SG) ake) ee cals, MB Mam eonente Ate Nae iwnits PSG UMIOR OMB dee Ae Un Ripe merase eles 53%, “itt 28, 720. 00 
ort: Toten AN. Re Bi a a on ee vee ares 60, 975. 00 
Wahpeton, N,)- Dak.> ey Se els 4 AE ee ee re 36, 700. 00 
Bismarek, NS Dak 060 ne a nee ee 20, 200. 00 
Ohiloceo; (Okie s: (us carers 2 ee oe ye es 129, 400. 00 
Pawnees :(2: manual-labor .schools) 2... 3 6 oe a ee 10, 000. 00 
QUA DAW Hios oo a aa ee eT 1, 000. 00 
Five Civilized Tribes, care of orphan children______________ 10, 000. 00 
Schools iu Sag oe Ee 8 ee ea ae oe te 360, 000. 00 
Choctaws, annuity for education. .22-22. eee ae 6, 000. 00 | 
Seminoles, annuity for schools... 2002-2 Son Saye ae 2, 500. 00 j 
Silent; Onegin 5 a pede dy eee ook te heades A SS gee ee 111, 200. 00 . 
Motels ( Orews) es pn ba el oe he Oana aus Sane Rune 3, 000. 00 
Catlisie, Pate eae ees Leet Derek ig ut le sly pr nea 164,000.00 
Chamberlain: 8S) Dakie ae. se oe ee Re sd 37, 900. 00 
HianGgreau, S,° Da kK. Sec ei Or ie he ee oer a eee te 69, 425. 00 
Pierre? BS. \Diales 23 eas a ela ey rae a a een Be 29, 550. 00 
Rapid “Olby See Ke al a a a ete ae 59, 350. 00 - 
Sioux day, and industrial sechoole: 22-20. eee 200, 000. 00 
PONGULICH. tg We ee ie ie ls has tie ee ga ee aR 18, 725. 00 
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Indian schools—Continued. 


eens ere oe Se eee ee ee A es Jee ees $1, 800. 00 
INNIRTIE WOW Vt ee Cnt De ee ike age es ee SR 20, 040. 00 
SINNER fic eree 2 ee aes en ee eh NY 40, 870. 00 
RE UPER cd Ni ears ky PS eee eed ae 46, 450. 00 
SUMIEPRIIDE SAVY VQ ScD Mbeki Weds Fen sees rele et a es Peet) a 39, 025. 00 
Clerks to superintendent of Indian schools____-_--____--_______ 3, 600, 00 
RUMI RCREL, Soo gn ite OMe sey alle rect ae eee eg 4, 476, 145. 08 


Indian schools.A—Authorizes the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to ascertain whether and upon what terms it may be possible to dis- 
pose of any of the nonreservation Indian schools which in his judg- 
ment are no longer of value to the Indian Service. (Ch. 153, April 
30, 1908.) 3 

Indian schools.—Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
and convey 640 acres of the lands, together with the buildings and 
other appurtenances thereunto belonging, set aside as reservations 
for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency and the Arapahoe Indian 
school in Oklahoma, and to use all or any part of the proceeds of the 
sale thereof in the erection of new buildings, and in repairs and im- 
provements, at the present Cheyenne Boarding School under the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, Okla., and in the establishment of 
such day schools as may be required for the said Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians in Oklahoma; any balance of the said proceeds of 
sale may be utilized in the support and maintenance of the said Chey- 
enne Boarding School or the said day schools. (Ch. 153, April 30, 
1908; Ch. 216, May 29, 1908.) : 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The appropriations for objects under the Bureau of Education 
were as follows: 


Salaries: 
Commissioner of Education_ ; Sa RE ae NBS Sion ARR da big aa $4, 500 
Bee nnclerk 222 Beste eee stn be 2, 000 
I TURES 8 tat OUEE Cae t AAT EL ak pe ati 1s © eae SUIS ETEK gue ee ae BS Oe Se ee 1, 800 
Specialist in charge of land-grant college statistics_______________ 1, 800 
0 ES ARS ae ee SO sae SIRI. Soa Me ONE OR SNE a le 1, 800 
Collector and compiler of statistics_ HERP ot gS a hg Eee 
Specialist in foreign educational systems_ aaa oy gs Ft 
Boecialist in educational systems24.- 8 22 As oe ee 1, 800 
Meet Ri SClA Gs dn SEE? hy PoP eh ge a os See 3, 600 
eeelerks of class :3 22200242 REELS SE Nee Sern GL SEES CER e PAS CA lees ae 3, 200 
BAO TNS GR 0 ESSN. RS yea Nt 9 ns OE TR aE en OR 5, 600 
OE TS Ts IVE SIR al SI DURING i aU A gg OUR NR CMe tas oa a 8, 400 
Pe me es ee eet a Ee es eos 5, 000 
Gh COM IR tame atreds Reh ee Po a ee ee a 5, 400 
a VCC Ate eae rt eet ed be on es a ed het ie 1, 600 
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Salaries—Continued. 


Ls CODY IST. ees ns ee ke ee saat Sat a) aa $720 

2 skilled laborers at $840____________ ssi ok enya Secu eee aa” 1, 680 
UeTMOSSCULEL ek a ea oh eee ee ee 840 

1 assistant messenger-_ 2 AS Me atest i ee 720 
Saaporers at $480 22s. 0 oe ie ae 1, 440 

dP laborer 5-2 as ee Se ee ee ea ek ee 400 
Total) for: ‘Salaries 22s 2 eee ey eee aan ais 56, 500 
Books for library__---~_ soul etesad We ced bass Cece Ngee Le a. hat cele 500 
Collecting: statistics 2s oe a ee a ee 4, 000 
Distributing -.documentse 2 suse Ute eee ale er ee 2, 500 
RONG oe oR ES ee Ds a eee OR neha ee 4, 000 
Education in Alaska________~_ eset Sh Seo og a eae 200, 000 
Reindeer for viATAske so ee es. cine wee eee ee ee 15, 000 
Printing ‘and. binding annual reports. 2 lee 2 a eee 20, 000 
Printing and. binding annual report for 1907... 22-72 ee 20, 000 
Wotelricac. s*isuisg bee ee as (is odets oy ee eee 322, 500 


LAND GRANTS. 


Arizona.—Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
to the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People for 280 acres of land on the Navajo Indian Reservation in 
Arizona, for an Indian school. (Chap. 216; May 29, 1908.) 

Arkansas.—Grants to the school district of Hot Springs, Ark., five 
lots situated on the Hot Springs Reservation, for the use of said 
school district and the public schools thereof. Authorizes the school 
district to sell the lots. (Chap. 154; April 30, 1908.) 

Indian Territory—Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions for forty 
acres of land in Indian Territory for church and school purposes. 
(Chap. 153, April 30, 1908; Chap. 216, May 29, 1908.) 

Kansas.—Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to certify to the 
State of Kansas, for the benefit of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 7,682 acres of public lands. (Chap. 220; May 29, 1908.) 

Montana—Grants to the school trustees of Poplar, Mont., 2.07 
acres of land. (Chap. 237; May 30, 1908.) 

Montana.—Grants to the State of Montana sections 16 and 36 of 
each township in the Fort Peck Indian Reservation for school pur- 
poses. (Chap. 237; May 30, 1908.) 

Nebraska.—Grants to school district No. 36, Knox County, Nebr., 
24 acres of land for school purposes. (Chap. 114; March 31, 1908.) 

North Dakota and South Dakota.—Grants to the States of North 
Dakota and South Dakota sections 16 and 36 of the lands in each 
township of a portion of the surplus and unallotted lands in the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian reservations for the use 
of the common schools. (Chap. 218; May 29, 1908.) 
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Oklahoma.—Grants to the city of Enid, Okla., 10 acres of land for 
park, school, and other public purposes. (Chap. 220; May 29, 1908.) 

Washington.—Grants to the State of Washington sections 16 and 
36 of the agricultural lands in each township of the Spokane Indian 
Reservation, Wash., for the use of the common schools. (Chap. 217; 
May 29, 1908.) 

Wyoming.—Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America for approxi- 
mately 160 acres of land of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
used for an Indian school. The issuance of the patent is made sub- 
ject to the assent of the Indians of said reservation. (Chap. 153; 
April 30, 1908.) 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appropriates $63,200 for Howard University. (Chap. 200; May 
27, 1908.) 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Appropriates $72,500 for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. (Chap. 200; May 27, 1908.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


_ The appropriations for agricultural experiment stations and for 

the expenses of the Office of Experiment Stations, not including ap- 
propriations for nutrition, irrigation, and drainage investigations, 
were as follows: 


Office of Experiment Stations, salaries________ Pesan et se at 3 $34, 620. 00 
Farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools____ Bea ra ite, Se 10, 000. 00 
Agricultural experiment stations____ te an 833, 025. 64 
Increase e wh x es 5 528, 000. 00 
Mba. Ss Skt f Se dager eer eee tees.) aD, O40 ee 


Forest reserves.—Provides that hereafter 25 per cent of all money 
received from each forest reserve during any fiscal year, including 
the year ended June 30, 1908, shall be paid at the end thereof to the 
State or Territory in which said reserve is situated, to be expended 
as the state or territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
the public schools and public roads of the county or counties in which 
the forest reserve is situated. (Chap. 192; May 23, 1908.) 
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Woman and child workers—Appropriates $150,000 to complete the 
investigation and report on the industrial, social, moral, educational, 
and physical condition of woman and child workers in the United 
States. (Chap. 186; May 22, 1908.) 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


The appropriations for the Library of Congress were as follows: 


Salaries, books, and care of building_________- __ P ._.-... $720, 505.00 
Printing and pinging 3S Gs s <n Re teignt aia ae 202, 000. 00 
Distribution of card indexes________~_ ri 2 a gee eS 1, 500. 00 

Petal 2 @acek ae ee ian eee ae od cue ssi a gees ___ 924, 005. 00 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The appropriations si objects under the Smithsonian Institution 
were as follows: 


International exchanges _____ if 8 tle Neier dg $32, 000. 00 
American ethnology —______-_- TYE: Eh pre Losesst eS eae 
International catalogue of Schemt ities thkrataes Sis _ 5, 000. 00 
Astrophysical Observatoryses a 2 eee & _ 18, 000. 00 
National “Museum 2.2524) wsitinge weenie sige te a ae 284, OSO. 00 
National Zoological Park (one- half of $95, 000) 2.2 eee 47, 500. 00 
Printing and binding Ales i ee te ee eee MRSS pate MR see RT 72, 600. 00 

POE EN Oss a PL ey oe as he Sk poe oe eee oe Se eae 496, 180. 00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The appropriations for educational purposes, one-half payable 
from the revenues of the General Government, included in the act 
making appropriations for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, were as follows: 


Pree. pelle. Eira ty oc Beg ee ee ee ene ee $58, 630. 00 
For public schools _________ RMT: CROs eos Pour Ee ANE 2, 697, 137. 00 
Instruction of deaf and dumb ce % 2 10, 500. 00 
Colored deaf-mutes_____ EE td 2d ees WAR s! z 2 eped ttt 5, 000. 00 
Instruction:-of. indigent. blind) children.w22.3 soe ee 6, 000. 00 
teform School, care and cop inteuaner of boys_. ie poe Ae ie 23, 800. 00 
Retorm School: for iris cee oo see sae Ra hopes tat sR 26, 024. 00 
Industrial Home School for Colored Children_ z 14, 860. 00 
Industrial Home School ___ cpa Brat a Ae Rete) Z 19, 550. 00 


OU ac a es cop ee 2, 861, 001. 00 
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Child labor—The following act to regulate the employment of 
child labor in the District of Columbia was passed during the session : 


[| Pustic—No. 149. ] 


[S. 4812.]—AN ACT To regulate the employment of child labor in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That no child under fourteen years of age 
shall be employed or permitted to work in the District of Columbia in any 
factory, workshop, mercantile establishment, store, business office, telegraph or 
telephone office, restaurant, hotel, apartment house, club, theater, bowling alley, 
laundry, bootblack stand, or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise 
or messages. No such child shall be employed in any work performed for wages 
or other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during the hours when the 
public schools of the District of Columbia are in session, nor before the hour 
of six o’clock in the morning or after the hour of seven o’clock in the evening: 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to children em- 
ployed in the service of the Senate: And provided further, That the judge of 
the juvenile court of said District may, upon the application of the parent, guar- 
dian, or next friend of said child, issue a permit for the employment of any 
child between the ages of twelve and fourteen years at any occupation or em- 
ployment not in his judgment dangerous or injurious to the health or morals 
of such child, upon evidence satisfactory to him that the labor of such child 
is necessary for its support, or for the assistance of a disabled, ill, or invalid 
father or mother, or for the support in whole or in part of a younger brother 
or sister or a widowed mother. Such permits shall be issued for a definite 
time, but they shall be revocable at the discretion of the judge by whom 
they are issued or by his successor in office. Hearings for granting and 
revoking permits shall be held upon such notice and under such rules and regu- 
lations as the judge of said court shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. That no child under sixteen years of age shall be employed or per- 


- mitted to work in the District of Columbia in any of the establishments named 


in section one, unless the person or corporation employing him procures and 
keeps on file and accessible to the inspectors authorized by this act and the 
truant officers of the District of Columbia an age and schooling certificate, and 
keeps two complete lists of all such children employed therein, one on file and 
one conspicuously posted near the principal entrance of the building in which 
such children are employed. 

Sec. 3. That an age and schooling certificate shall be approved only by the 
superintendent of public schools, or by a person authorized by him in writing, 
who shall have authority to administer the oath provided for therein, but no 
fee shall be charged therefor. 

Sec. 4. That no age and schooling certificate shall be approved unless satis- 
factory evidence is furnished by duly attested transcript of the certificate of 
birth or baptism of such child, or other religious record, or the register of birth 
or the affidavit of the parent or guardian or custodian of a child, which affidavit 
shall be required, however, only in case such last-mentioned transcript of the cer- 
-tificate of birth be not procured and filed, showing the place and date of birth 
of such child, which affidavit must be taken before the officer issuing the em- 
ployment certificate, who is hereby authorized and required to administer such 
- oath, and who shall not demand or receive a fee therefor. 

Src. 5. That the age and schooling certificate of a child under sixteen years 
of age shall be in the following form: 
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AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATE. 


This certifies that I am the (father, mother, guardian, or custodian) of (name 


of child) , and that (he or she) was born at (name of town or 
city ) in the county (name of county, if known) end State (or 
country ) on the (day and year of birth) and is now (number of 


years and months) old. 

Signature of (father, mother, guardian, or custodian). 

(Date. ) 

There personally appeared before me the above-named (name of person sign- 
ing) and made oath that the foregoing certificate by (him or 
her) signed is true to the best of (his or her) knowledge and belief. I hereby 
approve the foregoing certificate of (name of child) ; complexion 
(fair or dark), ; hair (color), having no sufficient reason to 
doubt that (he or she) is of the age therein certified, I hereby certify that (he 
or she) can read at sight and can write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language, and that (he or she) has reached the normal development of a child 
of (his or her) age, and is in sound health and is physically able to perform 
the work which (he or she) intends to do, and that (he or she) has regularly 
attended the public schools, or a school equivalent thereto, for not less’ than 
one hundred and thirty days during the school year previous to applying for 
such school record, or during the year previous to applying for such school 
record, and has received during such period instruction in reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

This certificate belongs to (name of child in whose behalf it is drawn) 
and is to be surrendered to (him or her) whenever (he or she) leaves 
the service of the corporation or employer holding the same, but if not claimed 
by said child within thirty days from such time it shall be returned to the super- 
intendent of schools. 

(Signature of person authorized to approve and sign, with official character 
of authority.) 

(Date. ) 

A duplicate of each age and schooling certificate shall be filled out and kept 
on file by the superintendent of public schools. Any explanatory matter may 
be printed with such certificate, in the discretion of said superintendent: Pro- 
vided, That in exceptional cases the judge of the juvenile court, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of public schools, or the person authorized to 
act for him, may, in writing, waive the necessity of the schooling certificate 
provided for in this act, and in such cases the age certificate shall entitle the 
holder to be employéd without a violation of this act. . 

Sec. 6. That whoever employs a child or permits a child to be employed in 
violation of sections one, two, eight, or nine of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, for such offense, be fined not more than fifty dollars; and 
whoever continues to employ any child in violation of any of said sections of this 
act, after being notified by an inspector authorized by this act, or a truant officer 
of the District of Columbia, shall for every day thereafter that such employment 
continues be fined not more than twenty dollars. <A failure to produce to an 
inspector authorized by this act, or a truant officer of the District of Columbia, 
any age or schooling certificate or list required by this act shall be prima facie 
evidence of illegal employment of any person whose age and schooling certificate 
is not produced or whose name is not listed. Any corporation or employer re- 
taining any age and schooling certificate in violation of section five of this act 
shall be fined not more than twenty dollars. Every person authorized to sign 
the certificate prescribed by section five of this act who knowingly certifies to 


any materially false statement therein shall be fined not more than fifty dollars. 
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Src. 7. That the inspectors authorized by this act and the truant officers of the 
District of Columbia shall visit the establishments named in section one and 
ascertain whether any minors are employed therein contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and they shall report any cases of such illegal employment to the super- 
intendent of public schools and the corporation counsel of the District of Colum- 
bia. The inspectors authorized by this act and the truant officers of the District 
of Columbia shall require that the age and schooling certificates and lists pro- 
vided for in this act of minors employed in the establishments named in section 
one shall be produced for their inspection. 

Sec. 8. That no minor under sixteen years of age shall be employed, permitted, 
or suffered to work in any of the establishments named in section one more than 
eight hours in any one day, or before the hour of six o’clock antemeridian, or 
after the hour of seven o’clock postmeridian, and in no case shall the number of 
hours exceed forty-eight in a week. 

Sec. 9. That every employer shall post in a conspicuous place in every room 
where such persons are employed a printed notice, stating the number of hours 
required of them on each day of the week, the hours of commencing and stopping 
work, and the hours when the time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals 
begin and end. The printed form of such notice shall be furnished by the 
inspectors authorized by this act and the truant officers of the District of 
Columbia, and the employment of any such person for a longer time in any day 
than that so stated shall be deemed a violation of this section. 

Sec. 10. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
thorized to appoint two inspectors to carry out the purposes of this act, at a com- 
pensation not exceeding one thousand two hundred dollars each per annum. 

Sec. 11. That no male child under ten, and no girl under sixteen years of age 
shall exercise the trade of bootblacking, or sell or expose or offer for sale any 
newspapers, magazines, periodicals, or goods, wares, or merchandise of any 
description whatsoever, upon the streets, roads, or highways, or in any public 
place within the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 12. That from and after July first, nineteen hundred and eight, no male 
child under sixteen years shall exercise the trade of bootblacking or sell or 
expose or offer for sale any newspapers, magazines, periodicals or goods, ware 
or merchandise of any description whatsoever upon the streets, roads, or high- 
ways, or in any public place within the District of Columbia unless a permit 
and badge as hereinafter provided shall have been issued to him by the superin- 
tendent of public schools of the District of Columbia, or by a person authorized 
by him in writing for that purpose upon the application of the parent, guardian, 
or other person having the custody of the child desiring such a permit and 
badge, or in case said child has no parent, guardian, or custodian, then on the 
application of his next friend, being an adult. 

Sec. 18. That such permit and badge shall be issued free of charge to the 
applicant, but shall not be issued until an age and schooling certificate shall 
have been issued as provided in this act. 

Sec. 14. Such permit shall state the date and place of birth of the child, the 
name and address of its parent, guardian, custodian, or next friend, as the case 
may be, and describe the color of hair and eyes, the height and weight, and any 
distinguishing facial mark of such child, and shall further state that the age 
and schooling certificate has been duly examined and filed, and that the child 
named in such permit has appeared before the officer issuing the permit. The 
badge furnished by the officer issuing the permit shall bear on its face a num- 
ber corresponding to the number of the permit and the name of the child. Every 
such permit, and every such badge on its reverse side, shall be signed in the 
presence of the officer issuing the same by the child in whose name it is issued. 
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The badge provided for herein shall be worn conspicuously at all times by such 
child while so working, and all such permits and badges shall expire annually 
on the first day of January. The color of the badge shall be changed each year. 
No child to whom such permit and badge are issued shall transfer the same to 
any other person, nor be engaged in the District of Columbia in any of the 
trades or occupations mentioned in this section without having conspicuously 
upon his person such badge, and he shall exhibit the same upon demand to any 
police or truant officer or to the inspectors in this act provided for. 

Sec. 15. That no child to whom a permit and badge are issued as provided for 
in the preceding sections shall sell or expose or offer for sale any newspapers, 
magazines, or periodicals or goods, wares, or merchandise of any description 
whatever after ten o’clock in the evening or before six o’clock in the morning. 

Sec. 16. That nothing in this act contained shall apply to the employment of 
“any child in a theatrical exhibition, provided the written consent of one of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia is first obtained. Such consent shall 
specify the name of the child, its age, the names and residence of its parents or 
guardians, together with the place and character of the exhibition. 

Sec. 17. That the juvenile court of the District of Columbia is hereby given 
jurisdiction in all cases arising under this act. 

Approved, May 28, 1908. ~ 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


Among the bills that were introduced but failed of enactment dur- 
ing the session are the bills H. R. 17299, “ To authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to conduct special investigations and report and 
diffuse information and advice respecting the same,” and S. 7228, “ To 
create an Executive Department of Education.” The former was 
introduced by Hon. W. E. Humphrey, of Washington, and the latter 
by Hon. Isaac Stephenson, of Wisconsin. The text of the bills 
is as follows: 

Spel stead eee 


A BILL To authorize the Commissioner of Education to conduct special investigations and 
report and diffuse information and advice respecting the same. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of Education, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to conduct from time to time such special investigations respecting 
industrial education, rural schools, agricultural and mechanical colleges, higher 
education, the construction and equipment of school buildings, the hygiene of 
education, the welfare of children as affecting educational efficiency, educational 
legislation, the records and accounting of educational systems and institutions, 
and other subjects in education as he shall deem proper and necessary in order 
to render more extensive aid to the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote the 


cause of education throughout the country; to make report of the results of such 


investigations, and by correspondence and the publication of bulletins to diffuse 
information and expert advice respecting the results of said investigations. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of forty thousand dollars be, and is hereby, authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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to carry out the provisions of this Act for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nine, including the pay of the necessary force of clerks 
and specialists and for editorial work and other necessary expenses connected 
therewith. 


[S. 7228.] 
A BILL To create an Executive Department of Education. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be at the seat of government 
an Executive Department, to be known as the Department of Education, and a 
Secretary of Education, who shall have the control and supervision thereof, to 
‘be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall receive a salary of eight thousand dollars per annum, and whose 
term and tenure of office shall be like that of the heads of the other Executive 
Departments; and section one hundred and fifty-eight of the Revised Statutes is 
hereby amended to include such Department and the provisions of title four of 
the Revised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, are hereby made ap- 
plicable to said Department. The said Secretary shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for said Department of such device as the President shall approve, and 
judicial notice shall be taken of said seal. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said Department an Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation, to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall receive a salary of six thousand dollars a year, who shall 
perform such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary or required by law. 
There shall also be such clerical assistants as may from time to time be author- 
ized by Congress. 

Sec. 3. That all of the rights, powers, and duties now and heretofore devolving 
upon and exercised by the subdepartment of the Department of the Interior, 
known as the Bureau of Education, shall attach to and be performed by such 
Department of Education, and the same are hereby transferred from said 
Bureau of Education to said Department of Education and the same shall here- 
after remain under the jurisdiction and supervision of the last-named Depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. That all the laws and parts of laws heretofore enacted relating to 
education and the said subdepartment, known as the Bureau of Education, so 
far as the same are applicable and not in conflict herewith, are continued in 
full force and effect. 

Src. 5. That it shall be the province and duty of said Department of Educa- 
tion to collect, classify, and disseminate information and advice on all phases 
of education and to promote, foster, and develop advancement and improvement 
in the common school system throughout the United States. 

Sec. 6. That a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this Act is hereby 
appropriated out of money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec. 7. That this Act shall take effect upon its passage. 


The bills to create a national university at the seat of the Federal 
Government and to grant Federal aid for industrial education have 
been already given in Chapter I. 
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II1.—_SUMMARY OF STATE LEGISLATION RELATING TO PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION, OCTOBER 1, 1906,.TO OCTOBER 1, 1907. 


The character and volume of the legislation relating to education 
enacted in the several States is perhaps one of the best of indices of 
the trend of educational progress. This legislation is reflective of 
the endeavor of our people, through the direct sanction of the law- 
making power, to give reality and effectiveness to the ideal of this 
most fundamental of American institutions. Exclusive of general 
appropriation acts and measures having merely a private, temporary, 
or minor local application, there were enacted in 41 States and 
Territories of the continental United States during the 46 legisla- 
tive sessions (regular and extra) held within the period October 1, 
1906, to October 1, 1907, about 700 new laws, or amendments to 
existing laws, relating to public education. While here and there 
may be detected traces of haste, prejudice, or misconception of the 
broader purpose of the system of public education, the number of 
such is trifling and insignificant when contrasted with the very con- 
siderable volume of legislation which is characterized by a soundly 
constructive and far-sighted progressive policy. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


On the side of general organization and administration the several 
enactments creating special commissions [Illinois (p. 24, 1907) ; Iowa 
(chap. 222, 1907) ; Pennsylvania (chap. 140, 1907) ; Tennessee (J. R. 
16, p. 2237, 1907), and Washington (chap. 141, 1907)] for revision 
of the laws pertaining to the public school system are especially 
- worthy of note. The spirit of this movement for a better adaptation 
of the educational organization is best indicated by the duties as- 
signed to the Illinois commission—* to make a thorough investigation 
of the common school system of Illinois and the laws under which it 
is organized and operated; to make a comparative study of such other 
school systems as may seem advisable, and to submit to the forty- 
sixth general assembly a report including such suggestions, recom- 
mendations, revisions, additions, corrections, and amendments as the 
commission shall deem necessary.” North Dakota (chap. 102, 1907) 
provided for the revision and simplification of the school code to be 
acted upon by the legislature of 1909. At this point may also be 
included the recently adopted constitution of Oklahoma, which con- 
tains elements of a progressive educational sentiment. 

The resolution of the Wisconsin legislature (p. 1295, 1907) request- 
ing Congress to bring about an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion providing for an harmonious system of education throughout 
the country comes as one of the results of what seems to be a grow- 
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ing popular feeling that the scope of the educational activity of the 
Federal Government should be greatly extended. 

The continuation of the movement for a better administration and 
a more effective professional inspection and supervision of the state 
common school systems is recognized in the provisions for increasing 
the compensation for state superintendents—among others, Maine, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, and Utah; and in the numerous efforts to pro- 
vide assistants, to increase the salaries, and to raise the qualifications 
of county superintendents. Minnesota (chap. 480, 1907) submits an 
amendment to the state constitution providing that the legislature 
may fix the educational qualifications for that office. Oregon (chap. 
35, 1907) recognized, as Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin already have recognized, the necessity 
of bringing the officers of the local boards of school directors into 
annual conference with supervisory officers. The establishment of a 
“ state school committee ” in Utah (chap. 57, 1907), to be composed 
of state and county superintendents and normal school principals, 
for the purpose of prescribing: courses of study for schools outside 
of cities, is a plan which contains possibilities for an effective recon- 
struction of the common school curriculum. 


SUPPORT. 


A large bulk of the legislation of the year is made up of measures 
calculated to increase the support of the public schools. Vermont 
(chap. 54, 1906) amended, in accordance with the report of the special 
commission, the act providing for the permanent school fund, passed 
in 1904. In accordance with the constitutional amendment of 1906, 
_ Arkansas (chap. 189, 1907) authorized a large increase in both state 
and local levies for school purposes. Idaho (p. 304, 1907), Indiana 
(chap. 249, 1907), Maine (chap. 111, 1907), Montana (chap. 51, 
1907), Oregon (chap. 99, 1907), Texas (p. 66, 1907), and Utah (chap. 
89, 1907) enacted measures of similar nature. Connecticut (chap. 
216, 1907), Florida (chap. 59, 1907), Utah (chap. 24, 1907), and Wis- 
consin (chaps. 375 and 600, 1907) increased the amount of state aid 
to rural schools. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 


In several States the legislative activity found its most valuable 
expression through measures directed toward a solution of some of 
the problems of the rural schools. Broadly speaking, Indiana (chap. 
233, 1907) may be said to have taken the most decisive step toward 
eliminating the small, isolated, and all too frequently inefficient 
country schools. Schools of twelve pupils are to be discontinued; 
those of fifteen pupils may be discontinued; provision is made for 
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the education of pupils in neighboring schools through the plan of 
transportation. Kansas (chap. 322, 1907) redefined a “ depopulated 
school district,” and (chap. 323, 1907) a “ partially depopulated 
school district,” in a manner that seems to point to ends similar to 
those of the Indiana measure. Minnesota (chap. 304, 1907) extended 
special aid for the consolidation of rural schools. Wisconsin (chaps. 
496 and 553, 1907) likewise endeavored to encourage the transpor- 
tation of pupils so as to provide better school facilities. Vermont 
(chap. 53, 1906) appropriated $20,000 to be apportioned among towns 
furnishing elementary school pupils with board and transportation, 


TEACHERS SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 


The legislation relative to the compensation and pensions of public- 
school teachers is not without considerable encouragement. Indiana 
(chap. 101, 1907) and Pennsylvania (chap. 249, 1907) modified their 
existing minimum salary laws; while California (chap. 86, 1907), 
Oregon (chap. 18, 1907), and Utah (chap. 89, 1907) amended their 
laws applying a certain proportion of tax levies for teachers’ sal- 
aries so as to raise this proportion. The teachers’ pension fund cre- 
ated in Rhode Island (chap. 1468, 1907) is to be administered as a 
state scheme. Illinois (chaps. 528 and 529, 1907), Indiana (chap. 
170, 1907), New York (chap. 414, 1907), Pennsylvania (chap. 169, 
1907), Utah. (chap. 111, 1907), and Wisconsin (chap. 453, 1907) 
authorized the establishment and provided for the administration of 
pension funds for teachers in certain cities. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The problem of training and certifying teachers for public schools 
is responsible for frequent amendment of former laws and the pas- 
sage of new ones. The new and the amended laws, while without any 
features of wide general interest, are indications of continued effort 
to raise the qualifications and to expand the facilities for providing 
an adequate supply of trained teachers. Idaho (p. 255, 1907), Iowa 
(chap. 148, 1907), Michigan (chap. 112, 1907), and Nebraska (chap. 
123, 1907) authorized the granting of certificates to graduates of col- 
leges complying with certain prescriptions; while Illinois (pp. 522, 
524, 527, 1907) authorized the state normal schools to issue diplomas 


and to confer degrees. Among the important enactments having to . 


do with normal schools and the training of teachers may be noted the 
following: Indiana (chap. 239, 1907), providing for accredited nor- 
mal schools; Nebraska (chap. 129, 1907), providing normal training 
in designated high schools and extending $50,000 state aid; North 
Carolina (chap. 820, 1907), establishing the East Carolina Training 
School; Wisconsin (chap. 601, 1907), increasing the number of 
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county training schools from 12 to 20; Florida (chap. 57, 1907), pro- 
viding teachers’ summer training schools, and (chap. 60, 1907) for 
the payment of mileage one way to teachers attending; Alabama (pp. 
327 and 656, 1907), establishing two normal schools for white teach- 
ers; Arkansas (chap. 317, 1907), establishing a state normal school; 
Oregon (chap. 189, 1907), placing state normal schools under a single 
board of regents, and providing for a uniform course of study; Ten- 
nessee (chap. 19, 1907), appropriating $250,000 for the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nashville; Vermont (chap. 500, 1906), 
establishing a commission to consider status of normal schools and 
to compare them with those of other States. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, ETC. 


The effort to extend and intensify the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion of the common schools led Arkansas (chap. 455, 1907) to author- 
ize the teaching of elementary agriculture in public schools; Arizona 

(chap. 58, 1907), to empower boards of trustees to employ teachers of 
commercial subjects; California (chap. 52, 1907), to provide that 
nature study shall be taught with special reference to agriculture, and 
that manual training and domestic science shall be taught when 
teachers and funds are available; New Jersey (chap. 36, 1907) and 
Pennsylvania (chap. 60, 1907), to provide for the establishment of 
special schools for the teaching of English and civics to adults and 
foreigners; Utah (chap. 96, 1907), to provide for the study of sanita- 
tion and the cause and prevention of disease, beginning with the 
eighth grade; Massachusetts (chap. 28, 1907), to appropriate funds 
for the establishment of a normal department at the agricultural 
college for teaching the elements of agriculture. To this same group 
belong certain other enactments relative to industrial education: 
Georgia (p. 994, 1907), urging congressional appropriations for 
industrial education; Michigan (chap. 35, 1907), authorizing the 
establishment of county schools of agriculture, manual training, and 
domestic economy; Utah (p. 275, 1907), urging congressional action 
to aid the introduction of the study of agriculture and mechanic and 
domestic arts in public schools; and Wisconsin (chap. 540, 1907), 
increasing from two to eight the number of county schools of agri- 
culture and domestic economy. Massachusetts (R. 64, 1907) directed 
her commission on industrial education to investigate textile schools 
and to report recommendations. Connecticut (chap. 250, 1907), New 
Jersey (chap. 222, 1907), and Wisconsin (chaps. 122 and 344, 1907), 
enacted important measures relative to the establishment of trade 
and industrial schools in cities. 
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Three special measures relative to kindergartens seem to have more 
than local interest. Kansas (chap. 875, 1907) empowered school 
boards to establish and maintain free kindergartens for children 4 to 
6 years of age, especially providing, however, that nothing in the act 
should be construed to affect the school census or the apportionment 
of school funds. Texas (chap. 149, 1907) likewise empowered school 
districts to establish free kindergartens. Wisconsin (p. 1288, 1907) 
referred to the next legislature an amendment to the constitution 
raising the lower limit of the school age from 4 to 6 years. The 
influence of the passage of such an amendment upon the maintenance 
of free public kindergartens is problematical. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AND CHILD LABOR. 


Nothing in the legislation of the year is more important than the 
enactments dealing with compulsory attendance. With this same 
class might also be considered those regulating child labor. The 
latter are the necessary complement of the former. Not only has 
there been a very noticeable activity among the States to provide 
for a more effective enforcement of laws now existing, both as re- 
gards the labor and education of children, especially in cities, but 
certain new enactments are representative of a wider recognition of 
the social value inherent in these protective measures for children. 
The child labor laws of Alabama (p. 757, 1907), of Arkansas (chap. 
456, 1907), of Florida (chap. 91, 1907), of Idaho (p. 248, 1907), of 
Missouri (p. 86, 1907), and of Nebraska (chap. 66, 1907) are, in 
spite of evident weakness, the hopeful forerunners of more compre- 
hensive laws. The list of compulsory attendance enactments is com-_ 
posed mainly of those intended to strengthen the arm of the enfore- 
ing authorities, though there are well-defined tendencies to raise the 
maximum limit of the compulsory period to 16, to extend the com- 
pulsory period so as to include the whole school year, and to insist 
upon definite minimum educational qualifications in addition to age, 
as conditions for exemption.. The new law of Delaware (chap. 121, 
1907), the special compulsory law for the city of St. Louis (Missouri, 
p. 428, 1907), and the revised measures of Vermont (chap. 52, 1906), 
Washington (chap. 231, 1907), and Wisconsin (chap. 446, 1907) may 
be mentioned as typical of this form of educational progress. Provi- 
sions for parental and detention schools are likewise slowly coming 
to be regarded as essential elements in the solution of the many 
problems presented by the truant and the juvenile offender. The 
fundamental importance of a complete and accurate school census as 
the basis for both effective child labor laws and compulsory attend- 
ance laws 1s made evident from the character of the several amend- 
ments to the statutes governing this matter in the various States. 
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The material necessities of public education evidently brought 
about the numerous measures authorizing the issuance of bonds and 
the raising of the maximum debt limit of localities for the purpose 
of providing funds for the erection of additional school buildings. 
Far more important than this, however, are the measures calculated 
to improve the sanitary conditions of the schools. North Dakota 
(chap. 96, 1907) provided for special inspection of schools with 
reference to sanitary conditions, and for the furnishing of plans of 
one and two room schoolhouses by the state superintendent. Ten- 
nessee (chap. 234, 1907) and Wisconsin (chap. 425, 1907) authorized 
the state superintendent of public instruction to prepare and dis- 
tribute plans of school buildings to local authorities. Pennsylvania 
(chap. 240, 1907) provided by a definite measure for the proper 
heating and ventilation of school buildings. Wisconsin (chap. 600, 
1907) established and encouraged a new standard of sanitation for 
rural schools through a provision relative to special state aid. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Closely connected with these measures for the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions of school buildings are those relating to the 
physical condition and medical inspection of school children. Con- 
necticut (chap. 207, 1907) provided for the appointment of school 
physicians and nurses by local boards. Massachusetts (chap. 357, 
1907) made a pioneer move by enabling Boston to solve many of the 
problems of a large municipal school system through the appointment 
- of school nurses. 


OTHER LEGISLATION. 


The major part of the legislation dealing with secondary education 
is related to providing increased educational facilities for the pupils 
of rural school districts. The measures enacted in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, relative to county high schools, afford 
interesting evidence of the progress that is being made in this direc- 
tion. Seven States—Alabama, Connecticut, Maine, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, North Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin—either es- 
tablished or extended the system of state aid to high schools. 

The decisive manner in which several States have recently legis- 
lated against the so-called high-school fraternity is a partial indi- 
cation of the importance that these organizations have assumed in 
the secondary schools of those States. The measures of Indiana 
(chap. 278, 1907), Kansas (chap. 320, 1907), Minnesota (chap. 149, 
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1907), and Ohio (H. B. 1120, 1908) are likely to be mite by - 
other States in which the hon schools have this problem to deal 
with. 

The act of the Massachusetts legislature (chap. 295, 1907), en- 
larging the powers of the school committee of the city of Boston in 
respect to physical education, is easily one of the most noteworthy 
and far-reaching measures that has been enacted during the period. 
It paves the way for a new series of activities for the public schools 
of that city, and, in operation, will probably teach much regarding 
the responsibility of the school for the physical life of the child. 

The legislation relative to higher educational institutions, except- 
ing normal schools, is generally unimportant, apart from that por- 
tion dealing with increased appropriations. Florida (p. 767, 1907) 
submitted an amendment to the constitution providing a one mill 
state tax for certain institutions. Michigan (chap. 303, 1907) in- 
creased from one-fourth to three-eighths of a mill the tax for the uni- 
versity. Oregon (chap. 64, 1907) increased the annual appropriation 
for the university from $47,500 to $125,000. Wisconsin (chap. 105, 
1907) removed the tuition fees in the law college. 

Wisconsin enacted three measures which are worthy of a special 
place in the list of important legislation upon popular education: 
(Chap. 75, 1907) relating to lectures for adults, under the direction of 
the municipal school boards; (chap. 307, 1907) providing that free 
libraries may employ lecturers and for cooperation with the univer- 
sity and free library commission for the encouragement of the wider 
use of educational books, and (chap. 413, 1907) appropriating $20,000 
annually to enable the regents of the university to carry on education 
extension and correspondence teaching. 


Il1.—_SUMMARY OF STATE LEGISLATION, OCTOBER 1, 1907, 
TO OCTOBER 1, 1908. 


The legislatures of comparatively few States are in regular session 
during even-numbered years; consequently the educational legisla- 
tion of the past year is very considerably less in volume than that of 
1907. Nevertheless, the year 1908 records some notably progressive 
steps in the systems of public education of those States the legislatures _ 
of which were in regular or special session. In thirteen States— 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia—regular legislative sessions were held. The legis- 
latures of Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, New York, North Carolina, 
and West Virginia were in extraordinary session. 

Of the items of general administrative importance, the following 
seem to be worthy of special mention: Kentucky (chap. 65, 1908) 
created an educational commission to make a thorough investigation 
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of the whole school system and of all the educational interests of the . 
State, and to submit a report of recommendations to the next legisla- 
ture; by this act Kentucky followed Illinois, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, North Dakota, and Washington in the endeavor to provide for 
a rational and progressive reorganization of the system of public 
education. By another comprehensive enactment (chap. 56, 1908) 
that State provided for a new plan of administering and supervising 
the common schools, by making the county the unit of educational 
organization. The constitutional convention in Michigan proposed 
several important changes in the article concerning public education; 
_this new constitution is to be voted on at the November election, 1908. 
The enactments of the first state legislature of Oklahoma possess a 
particular interest for students of contemporary educational affairs. 
In connection with this general group of enactments, that providing 
against the various forms of nepotism in educational administration 
and imstitutions (p. 573, 1908) and that providing for separate schools 
for the white’ and colored races are significant. Virginia (chap. 
272, 1908) created a commission to devise a stable plan for the main- 
tenance, management, and expansion of the various educational insti- 
tutions of the State. The extraordinary session of the West Virginia 
legislature adopted a complete revision of the educational code of that 
State. This revised code, which is too lengthy to permit of a detailed 
analysis in this place, contains important provisions relative to the 
organization of a state board of education, district supervision of 
schools, consolidation of schools, increased salaries for teachers, spe- 
cial state aid to secure the maintenance of the minimum school term 
of six months, and compulsory education. 

Louisiana (act 28, 1908) proposed an amendment to the constitu- 
tion so as to permit an increase of the annual salary of the state 
superintendent of public instruction to $5,000. Mississippi (chap. 
145, 1908) and Virginia (chap. 284, 1908) made definite provisions 
for the increase of the annual compensation of this officer. Louisiana 
(act 49, 1908) raised the standard for local school supervision by 
prescribing a certificate of eligibility for parish superintendents and 
also by giving to such superintendents the power of nominating 
teachers; (act 232, 1908) made the parish superintendent the parish 
school treasurer. Virginia (chap. 244, 1908) enacted an important 
amendment increasing the compensation and fixing the professional 
status of division (county) superintendents. 

By the creation of a “service fund,” Ohio (p. 322, 1908) made a 
definite and important provision for the expenses of the members 
of boards of education, actually incurred in the performance of their 
duties; this “service fund” may equal 5 cents for each child en- 
rolled in the public schools. By the side of this act stands that 
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(p. 105, 1908) providing compensation at the rate of “two dollars 
for each meeting actually attended for not more than ten meetings in 
any one year,” for members of township boards of education. The 
duty of providing “ proper school facilities ” was emphasized by the 
Ohio legislature (p. 51, 1908) by fixing the continuance of the annual 
sessions of the public schools at thirty-two -weeks (formerly seven 
months). The enactment of the Rhode Island legislature (chap. 
1560, 1908) requiring superintendents of schools to hold a certificate 
of qualification from the state board of education may be regarded as 
significant of a trend of our educational progress. 

The legislation in Oklahoma with reference to state school lands 
and state school funds is not without great interest. The appropria- 
tion by Congress, June 16, 1906, of $5,000,000, in lieu of sections six- 
teen and thirty-six and other lands in Indian Territory, is converted 
to the common school fund of the State (p. 662, 1907, 1908) ; other 
measures provided that one-half of the inheritance tax should go 
into the common school fund (p. 733, 1907, 1908), and that one-half 
of the income tax should be devoted to like purpose (p. 730, 1907, 
1908). 

There is a noticeable continuation of the legislative activity to in- 
crease the amount of direct state aid to the several classes of ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools. The enactments of Ohio (p. 
523, 1908), West Virginia (chap. 9, 1908), Maryland (Gen. Ed. Act, 
1908), Massachusetts (chap. 427, 1908), and Virginia (chap. 284, 
1908) have attracted especial attention. 

The legislation of South Carolina (chap. 473, 1908) exempting the 
school district bonds from taxation, and that of Louisiana (act 27, 
1908), Ohio (p. 519, 1908), Oklahoma (p. 671, 1908), and Virginia 
(chap. 210, 1908), all relative to local taxation for school purposes, 
are indicative of the endeavor to provide more general support for 
public schools. 

The question of the safety and sanitation of public school buildings 
seems to have received special attention from the legislatures meet- 
ing during the past year. The Collinwood disaster spelled a lesson 
for the public schools of Ohio. At least two of the enactments of the 
legislature of that State call for a special commendation; H. B. 1225, 
1908, provides for definite fire and sanitary inspection of school build- 
ings as well as the approval of plans of buildings erected; H. B. 1166, 
1908, endeavors to provide for the further protection of the lives of 
school children by prescribing a compulsory fire drill for both public 
and private schools. Virginia (chap. 187, 1908) laid down detailed 
requirements concerning the construction, ventilation, lighting, and 
sanitation of school buildings and also provided for a system of ap- 
proval of building plans. Louisiana, by a number of-special enact- 
ments, and Rhode Island, as a section of the general law regulating 
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liquor licenses (chap. 1583, 1908), established prohibition districts 
in the neighborhood of public schools. 

Ohio (p. 350, 1908), Louisiana (act 174, 1908), Maryland (chap. 
635, 1908), Oklahoma (p. 668, 1907, 1908), and West Virginia (chaps. 
323, 324, 325, 1908) enacted important measures relative to the ex- 
amination and certification of teachers. 

The legislation respecting teachers’ salaries and pensions continues 
the encouragement derived from the activity of the year 1907. Mary- 
land (chap. 635, 1908) established a minimum salary schedule for 
white teachers. Ohio (H. B. 1302, 1908) made a special appropria- 
tion of $45,000 to make her minimum salary law effective so far as 
weak school districts were concerned. West Virginia (chap. 26, 1908) 
raised the scale of her already established minimum salary schedule. 
Massachusetts (chap. 498, 1908) authorized cities and towns, except- 
ing Boston, to establish pension funds for public school teachers, and 
Virginia (chap. 313, 1908) provides definitely for a retirement fund 
for public school teachers. Louisiana (act 219, 1908) authorized the 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Massachusetts (Resolves, chap. 138, 1908) authorized the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College to accept the benefits of the retiring 
allowance system of the Carnegie Foundation. 

As regards the provisions for the training of public school teachers, 
the legislation of the year yielded several positive results. Kentucky 
(chap. 5, 1908) made liberal appropriations to the state university 
and to the state normal schools, and also established a department 
of education with collegiate rank in the university; an amendment 
(chap. 62, 1908) to the normal school act of 1906 divided the State 
into two normal school districts and made definite provisions as to 
the granting of teachers’ certificates to the graduates of the normal 
schools. New Jersey (chap. 55, 1908) established and made pro- 
visional appropriations for summer courses in elementary agriculture, 
domestic science, and manual training for teachers. In the agri- 
cultural education act (p. 18, 1907, 1908), Oklahoma made an espe- 
cially noteworthy provision for the training of teachers in agriculture. 
Virginia (chap. 284, 1908) appropriated $75,000 for the establishment 
of two state normal and industrial schools for women, and provided 
for the organization and control of these schools. The demand for 
‘properly trained rural school teachers also led Virginia (chap. 67, 
1908) to provide for professional instruction in approved high schools 
and to make an appropriation of $15,000 for this purpose. 

The widespread contemporary movement for certain forms of 
technical and industrial elementary and secondary schools led to the 
enactment of several interesting and significant measures. Massa- 
chusetts (chap. 572, 1908) amended the industrial education commis- 
sion act of 1906 so as to admit one woman to the membership of the 
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commission, and also to make possible the attendance of pupils at 
independent industrial schools outside of the town of residence, the 
town of residence to pay tuition. Mississippi (chap. 102, 1908) es- 
tablished an agricultural high school in each county in the State, 
provided for the support of these schools by local taxation, and ex- 
tended state aid. New Jersey (Jt. Res. 11,1908) and Maryland (chap. 
367, 1908) followed Massachusetts and created commissions on indus- 
trial-education to report to the legislatures of 1909 and 1910, re- 
spectively. The general industrial and trade school act of New 
York (chap. 263, 1908) is easily one of the most important bits of 
constructive legislation of the year. Alongside of it belongs the com- 
prehensive system of agricultural education provided in Oklahoma 
(p. 18, 1907, 1908), in conformity to section 7 of the new consti- 
tution; definite provision is made therein for agricultural instruction 
in the normal schools, for a chair of agricultural education in the 
agricultural college, for secondary agricultural schools, and for short 
courses for farmers at the agricultural experiment station. 

In the field of secondary education the amendments to the county 
high school law in Kansas (the Barnes law) and the provisions for 
the establishment and maintenance of county high schools in Ken- 
tucky (chap. 56, 1908), are selected for special mention. 

Ohio gave evidence of confidence in her plans for the consolidation 
of rural schools and the transportation of pupils by passing several 
important amendments to the existing laws upon the subjects (pp. 
234-235, 265). The revision of the educational code of West Vir- 
ginia likewise incorporated important sections concerning consolida- 
tion and transportation. Closely related to this general problem of 
education in rural districts is the Virginia measure (chap. 316, 1908) 
providing for the establishment of libraries in rural schools. 

Ohio (p. 85, 1908) gave specific recognition to some of the more 
modern developments of public education by authorizing cities to 
maintain normal schools, summer and vacation schools, school gar- 
dens, and playgrounds. 

The subject of compulsory education received attention from prac- 
tically every one of the legislatures meeting during the year. By the 
creation of the permanent census board for New York City (chap. 
249, 1908) New York has led the way in providing a progressive 
scheme for the enforcement of compulsory education in our larger 
cities. Kentucky (chaps. 66, 68, 1908), Louisiana (act 301, 1908), 
New Jersey (chap. 231, 1908), and Ohio (p. 30, 1908), either by amend- 
ments to the child-labor law or the compulsory-education law, en- 
deavored to secure to children their educational rights. Mississippi 
(chap. 99, 1908) and Virginia (chap. 301, 1908) passed new acts 
regulating the employment of children, which, while without definite 
educational provisions, are bound to make their influence felt in this 
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direction. Oklahoma (p. 393, 1907, 1908) passed a new compulsory- 
attendance law for children between the ages of 8 and 16 and also 
made at the same time a noteworthy provision for educational 
scholarships in certain cases of indigence. Virginia (chap. 364, 
1908) made an effort to establish the compulsory education prin- 
ciple by providing for -enforced attendance of children between 8 
and 12 in certain cases; the measure is optional, however, by the 
' communities affected. The new educational code of West Virginia 
likewise contains an important new section on compulsory education. 

The physical welfare of children in the public schools was respon- 
sible for the passage of two important acts, Louisiana (act 292, 1908) 
and Virginia (chap. 377, 1908) providing for the testing of the sight 
and hearing of the public school children. Massachusetts (chap. 
189, 1908) amended in several particulars her medical-inspection act 
of 1906. ; | 

Oklahoma (p. 680, 1907, 1908) provides for a state text-book com- 
mission and prescribed in great detail its powers and procedure in 
operation. Maryland (chep. 635, 1908) appropriates annually 
$150,000 to aid in providing free text-books. 

Of the legislation relating to higher and professional education the 
following seem to call for special attention: Kentucky (chap. 3, 1908) 
reorganized the agricultural and mechanical college, making it the 
state university and establishing departments of law and medicine. 
New York (chaps. 200, 201, 1908) established two state schools of 
agriculture, one at Morrisville, N. Y., and the other at Alfred Uni- 
versity. Oklahoma (p. 621, 1907, 1908) and Virginia (chap. 247, 
1908) each provided for the establishment of a state school of mines. 
Ohio (p. 262, 1908) sought to extend the control of the State over all 
degree-granting institutions. Virginia (chap. 284, 1908) provided 
for a students’ loan fund for students in the higher educational insti- 
tutions in the State. 

Oklahoma (p. 617, 1908), Ohio (p. 598, 1908), and North Carolina 
(chap. 141, 1908) passed measures relative to the education of deaf, 
dumb, and blind children. 

Kentucky (chaps. 28, 60, 67, 1908), Louisiana (chap. 83, 1908), and 
Ohio (chap. 192, 1908) amended in important particulars the existing 
laws relative to the care and education of dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children. Louisiana (chap. 245, 1908) proposed a consti- 
tutional amendment so as better to provide for these classes of chil- 
dren and also for the establishment of juvenile courts. 


CHAPTER III. 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


The following statistics of the schools of Porto Rico for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, are taken from the report of the com- 
missioner of education of that island, Dr. E. G. Dexter. Note is also 
made of the new legislation relating to the schools, which Commis- 
sioner Dexter regards as of special importance. 


Summary of statistics for the school year 1907-8. 


Number of pupils actually enrolled in all schools, including special 
schools: 


White— 
ES RR Se RS SED SF, Brae ee PU Re OD Woe EE ee ee . 34, 932 
See ee Cree ee ee ew Ce ae 24, 853 
EON SSPE RES ORE SW ea sl Re = K e 59, 785 
Colored— ‘ 
5 SESE EONS IEE SO Nap SNPS OPED Ee TERA St ee See me EE Ec OkE Rs 11, 419 
ROE ANI iE RE Sn eal Sed i aoe Oe bret Ie a PASS HER eet 8, 548 
SOL SSIS Pay Ee RN ee Uae Ee z kot 19, 967 
Total white and colored— 
Me eer) Aes, Se tg Ms Ne: eee ee a 46, 351 
ene hea eS = es - ae, 33, 401 
Total... x reat ol cos 19, 752 
Total number of pupils actually enrolled in the special 
UT RAE RESETS ea MOIR Ut ERO 3 SSG ele 2 ARS SES pp ieee earner ae 5, 638 
Total number of pupils actually enrolled in the common 
nN ree eae eed eye Sens Os ae ee ies tas 74, 114 
meer onrnenis, “Or OUDNCAtES i ee 6, 296 
Average daily attendance during the year, for the whole island, in 
NNER TEISEINRTE PSC INOOE Sete ba a lee 54, 875 
Average number of days each school was actually kept: 
MINUET CIO ee ea ce ee eee es 167. 27 
0 EE ali a i oo ne Oe fel ERE a RIED, Neh SNE uae Y Coe Oo 157. 00 
Number of buildings in use for schools during the year (town, 
RR nyt cs CNN eS ye a i eet a a en 799 
Estimated value of all insular school buildings_______-________ 4$564, 825. 47 
ume wate of other Hutidings . 2° ooo $66, 517. 86 


Number of pupils enrolled in public high schools________________ 217 


“Including entire expenditure made by the insular government under direction of the 
department of education, in connection with the acquisition of property and with the 
erection of school buildings since the establishment of civil government. 
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Total number of different teachers employed in the common 
schools at the end of the year: 


White— 
Males cs op ei Re Ae 578 
Females __ EMER ESE TAMRON UM, Cb Mika eee Mc Yitr ts Ps, cutee had WEY 571 
POCA -S at plgva) a AAMAS SLUT LS 2 Sh Site MIR Y pak Werk ie ee 1, 149 
Colored— 
Ma hes) soso rec ete ag Sg Sa pened Be ea Tack a nal 83 
Mematles 0k ci ee eee ee 2 kee ee ee Le ete 99 
"POtHH sos a ee oo ee ane ra oe 182 
Total white and colored— 
Malad cee ENCES MR Eason SN SES Se oy 5’) RWS 3 > 661 
Peng les 25 225 22 gel ee SRI e Coe, Sa oh fa Rey be 670 
de): d Ramee een ieten Meno ne seor Marte Ae aR IWry tem PPL TT RCS ar 1, 331 
Total number of different teachers employed in the special 
schools et: the end sof ithe years oll Se ee 21 
Total number of different teachers employed in all schools at 
end Gf (it YeRl ass onto e soa ee eae eee ee 1, 352 


Monthly salary of teachers as fixed by law during the year 
1907-8 : 4 
Preparatory: teachers 222.2. ck ee ee $20 
Rural teachers— 


Second “CAR. Jol or ede ee ee nate ae ee 35 
IIPY CURB. i a La ee ea at eres ol ee ee oe 380 
Graded teachers— 
BUPSE is ts ee rg ha Ste EW na EEN ON 55 
BOCONG Chae 22k i ie ee el al 50° 
RAT el Se se ea ee een, Rca. CAM ers we 45 
Teachers of English— 
OT OUR ee ee ee ee ee (oie Fos res ale 75D 
SGCONG 1 A 8 o  o ll ae i ss Z ee ae ee 65 
Principal teachers— 
ECON CA GS 28 SOS AE os ee ee a ee eee 7D 
LD NG at Rk od Sot. . Pee ae See EEN Wn eee ce Sy Chai ey! Pee ee 70 
Allowances for house rent in addition to all these amounts: 
Rural teachers, not less than $3 nor more than__________ 8 
Graded, principal, and special-work teachers, not less than 
$10 nor more Thane oo os ee oe eee ae eee =; Se 
Total expenditure for school purposes, 1907-8 : 
. By insular SoOwernmen ts Le ho | ee ae ee eae $752, ote 
By local gO vernmentaics 2 2 seo eed ae oo eat eee 340, 774. 54 
fies 6 eee MON AAA Daretc Pipe Ma SPAN CREST Hees MeL Peano tS 3 A 1, 093, 311. 79 


An act of the Porto Rican legislature which Commissioner Dexter 
regards as likely to affect the school system of the island in an im- 
portant way is described by him as one which changes what has been 
virtually a county system of organization to a city system. He ex- 
plains that the island has been divided into school districts which 
are entirely too large for proper supervision, and it was the purpose 


“Special teachers as per special contract. 
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of the act in question to remedy this condition by redistricting the 
island. The law, accordingly, now provides that eventually each one 
of the municipalities of the island shall be a distinct school district. 
The districts are of three classes: The first class consists of munici- 
palities with 100 schools or more; the second, of municipalities with 
from 50 to 100 schools; and the third of municipalities or groups of 
municipalities having less than 50 schools. The officer at the head 
of each district 1s known as the supervising principal. Three gen- 
eral superintendents are also provided for by this law. Moreover, 
the school funds were increased by raising the quota allowed the 
schools out of the general tax of the island from 17 to 22.5 per cent 
thereof. The legislature was equally generous in the matter of 
scholarships, the acts on this subject which are of most general in- 
terest being the one which increased the annual value of the 25 scholar- 
ships held by young men for the purpose of study in the colleges and 
universities of the United States from $400 to $500 a year, and the 
one establishing 14 scholarships for women, of a value of $500 
each, also for purposes of study in the United States. Only young 
women who have graduated with high rank from some one of the 
high schools of the island, or from the insular normal school, are 
eligible for these scholarships, and each must agree to return to the 
island upon the completion of her studies and devote four years to 
the service of the public schools, in return for proper compensation. 

The average salary of the public school teachers of Porto Rico was 
raised to $50.48 per month by the recent legislation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The following account of the condition of education in the Philip- 
pines is composed of extracts from the report of the secretary of public 
instruction of the islands for the year ending June 30, 1907, and 
shows the continuance of the efforts to make the primary schools effi- 
cient and beneficial to the natives. The declared policy of the educa- 
tion department is to extend industrial, agricultural, and domestic 
science training, and so make the schools of practical value to the 


lower classes of Filipinos. 
SCHOOL DIVISIONS. 


Public educational work in the islands is now performed under the bureau 
of education, with a central office located in Manila, having 37 divisions, each 
in charge of a division superintendent, embracing in all 879 school districts, 
each in charge of a supervising teacher. The total number of schools in 
operation during the past school year was as follows: 


In- 
Kind of school. year sae 
1906-7. 1905-6.¢ | crease, 


eM n EE RMEICA AIM SI eat oat oe ete Se cant NS Ou hee Mice eine eet oN Oa canis ele areic siahe 3, 435 3, 108 327 
PME DO SC LTOOIS es oc oes eis oa tie bed ete bee eee ee ek hee ae wee oba’e 162 92 7 
Ce Se Eo) APRS ho. fee pe ste ea 32 17 15 
rare ae i en i aii SPR ied endear a ea 5 2 3 
WE ANEE eee TOOT TEC C oe sole amici te aul Saianla'e oe werreiw aie nde cine San wees 2 SB hs ara any. 8 9 
EEG CUS en ae ee ee 36 Ih AR eee 
RRR aA 2h. oe re Se EE 2 so ca diy WY de Swe hawidme & Kee « | 8,687 | 3,263 424 


* Pata compiled in March, 1906. 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


On June 380, 1907, there were either contemplated or in course of construc- 
tion, in addition to the above, the following school buildings throughout the 
islands: 


ECU RSI eng, Pc UD sige eet shed ar PRAM sh od gO 25 
Intermediate schools_____-_ Bs ar eee a Aa De eas ee aa nak Een 3 
Arts and trade schools___ SELENE Ts ee eee eee an Be 2 na Pat ar ne 5 
Provincial high schools______ - SEP eae ae ee Ba a ee ae es T 

Tn lipemia eal tala oT 0 6 RR Tl A a ail PDE AOE oh CEREUS LES PT 40 


INSULAR TRADE SCHOOLS. 


During the past year the insular school of arts and trades at Manila has 
been moved to much better quarters in Calle Arroceros, and now occupies a 
portion of the buildings and property formerly used for the construction and 
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repair shops of the city government. New machinery has.been installed and - 
the equipment has been generally improved and increased. Instruction is now 
given to some 350 pupils in this school in the following branches: English, 
arithmetic, geography, mechanical drawing, wood working (bench work, cary- 
ing, turning, and cabinetmaking), iron working (bench work, filing, blacksmith- 
ing, and iron machine work), and finishing, including painting and varnishing. 

It is the intention of the secretary to establish 2 new departments in this 
school, to embrace instruction in boat building and in wheelwrighting. At 
the present time there are on the waiting list some 200 pupils who seek admis- 
sion, but for whom no accommodations are available. ' 


FILIPINO GOVERNMENT STUDENTS. 


During the past year there have been in the United States 186 Filipino 
students appointed under the terms of act No. 854. These students have been 
engaged in the following branches of study: 18 in law; 53 in engineering; 26 
in agriculture; 45 in normal work; 12 in medicine; 3 in business colleges; and 
29 in architecture, music, science, art, lithography, and various other branches 
of study. Some 46 have recently returned from the United States and under 
the terms of said act most of them have been appointed to positions by the 
bureau of education as insular teachers at salaries ranging from #840 to #960 
per annum. During the past year 5 new appointments of government students 
to the United States have been made. 

The expense of maintaining the government studerts in the United States 
last year was P184,583.52 ($92,291.76). 


TEACHING FORCE. 


On June 30, 1907, the American teaching force in these islands consisted of 
717 permanent and 109 temporary appointees. ; 

Since the organization of the bureau of education there have been 2,279 
American regular teachers and superintendents appointed, over 1,000 of whom 
were appointed in the year 1901. The number separated from the service dur- 
ing this time has been 1,519, leaving 760 regular American teachers and super- 
intendents in the service on June 380, 1907. 

The total annual salaries for American teachers amounted to #®1,783,401.28 
($891,700.64). 

During the school year 1906-7 there were employed by the bureau of educa- 
tion 6,141 Filipino. teachers, 485 of whom were insular and 5,656 municipal 
teachers. 

The average annual salary of Filipino insular teachers was P533.20 ($266.60) 
and of municipal teachers #210.386 ($105.18). 

The average annual salary of American teachers was ®2,449.32 ($1,224.66). 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


During the past school year there were no changes in the number (1,020) of 
central municipal schools as given in the last annual report of this department. 
There were, however, 2,415 barrio schools, aS compared with 2,088 at the time 
of the last annual report, an increase of 327. The total number of schools now 
in operation in the islands is 3,687, according to the definition previously given 
in this report, as compared with 3,268 at the time of the last annual report, an 
increase of 424. 

During the past school year 327 additional primary, 70 intermediate, 15 arts 
and trades, 3 agricultural, and 9 domestic science schools have been opened, a 
total of 424. 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


The total enrollment in the public schools for the year, exclusive of the Moro 
Province, was 479,978. The average total enrollment by months was 346,245, of 
whom 214,960, or 62 per cent, were boys and 131,285, or 38 per cent, were girls. 

The average daily attendance was 269,006 pupils. The average number of 
pupils belonging to all the schools was approximately 316,000, making an aver- 
age percentage of attendance of 85, or substantially that of the preceding year. 
The highest percentage of attendance, 94 per cent, was in the city of Manila 
and in the provinces of La-Union, Tarlac, and Zambales. The lowest percentages 
of attendance, 78 and 79 per cent, were found in the provinces of Antique and 
Rizal, respectively. 

The average total of enrollments by months in the primary schools for the last 
school year was 532,634, or 32,699 less than the total number reported for March 
of the preceding year. It should be stated, however, that the month of March 
of the preceding year was one of the best of the year and the enrollment for 
that month does not represent the yearly average. The average enrollment this 
year is approximately the same as that of the past year. 

Further enrollment under present conditions is practically out of the question, 
owing to the fact that the municipalities throughout the islands have not suf- 
ficient funds to employ a larger number of teachers or to construct additional 
primary schools in the towns and barrios, and inasmuch as the present force of 
municipal or primary teachers has as large a number of pupils as it can success- 
fully manage, further increases in enrollment in primary work must await the 
coming of additional funds. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL WORK. 


During the past year the dominant note of the policy of this department has 
been the extension throughout the islands of facilities for giving education along 
the most practical lines of industrial, agricultural, and domestic science training. 
A large proportion of the funds appropriated from the insular treasury for 
school construction has been expended for schools of arts and trades, and the 
* proportion so expended in future will be even greater. In an address delivered 
by the secretary at the annual convention of division school superintendents, 
~ which was held in Manila on January 14 to 20, 1907, special emphasis was laid 
upon the importance of this feature of public educational work. It was pointed 
out that along the lines of purely academic instruction most satisfactory 
progress has been made, but that an immense field for the development of the 
more practical lines of education still lay before the department. 

The situation of the people of these islands, their previous training and 
habits of thought, the industrial and agricultural depression which has existed 
here for the past ten years, and the necessity of making every member of the 
community a self-supporting individual at the earliest practicable date, all 
counsel and urge the establishment and maintenance of the most extensive 
industrial school system throughout these islands which the finances of the 
government will permit. It is gratifying to note that exceptional aptitude and 
ability have been shown by Filipino boys for acquiring industrial training, and 
their remarkable dexterity in the use of modern tools and implements gives 
assurance of their continued enthusiasm and of the most substantial and practi- 
cal results from this line of instruction. Pursuant to this general plan it has 
been decided to extend the primary industrial work throughout all the grades 
of the primary course for both boys and girls. This work includes weaving, 
hat making, drawing, elementary agriculture, wood working (ship and car- 
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pentry), elementary pottery and masonry, making of rope, cordage, brooms, 
brushes, etc., for the boys, and weaving, sewing, cooking, dyeing, bleaching, hat 
making, and pottery for the girls. 

It has been the pleasure of the secretary during the past year to see, on 
trips through the various provinces, evidences of the substantial progress now 
being made in imbuing the minds of the young Filipinos with the idea of the 
dignity of manual labor and of the lasting benefits of patient, consistent, 
honest toil. 

The spectacle of the pupils of a school of arts and trades at work, under the 
direction of their American teacher, in constructing a permanent and substantial 
industrial school of cement blocks, molded and laid by the pupils themselves, 
all without cost to the government other than for the necessary materials, is to 
some extent a refutation of the ill-founded statement which has not infre- 
quently been heard to the effect that the educational work in these islands is 
of an impractical and visionary character. The frequent suggestions which 
have appeared in the public press to the effect that manual training should be 
installed in the schools seem to take no account of the fact that this practical 
form of education has been one of the keynotes of the government’s policy since 
the establishment of the public school system. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK AMONG THE NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. 


In the annual appropriation bill for the bureau of education for the present 
fiscal year there has been included a special appropriation of ®75,000 for the 
extension of educational work among the non-Christian tribes of the islands. 
It is intended to employ these funds principally in establishing industrial and 
agricultural schools among these people, who are peculiarly fitted in most in- 
stances for the acquisition of these lines of practical knowledge. Modern wood- 
working and iron-working tools and modern agricultural implements appear to 
exercise a peculiar fascination upon many of these people, and they are only too 
anxious to have an opportunity of using the same. In nearly every instance 
they have shown the utmost willingness to contribute their labor to the building 
of schoolhouses, and their efforts in this direction most decidedly merit con- 
tinued consideration at the hands of the government. It is recommended that 
at least an equal amount be appropriated by the government each year here- 
after for the continuance of this special line of educational work. 


PHILIPPINE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


As was stated in the last annual report of this department, act No. 1415, 
passed December 1, 1905, authorized the establishment and incorporation of 
the Philippine medical school. Since then certain additional legislation upon 
this subject has been enacted. By act No. 1682, passed April 25, 1907, certain 
free scholarships were established for this school, to be obtained by competitive 
examination, and the graduates of the school who received the degree of doctor 
of medicine were authorized to practice medicine and surgery in these islands 
without taking the examination prescribed by act No. 310. This latter privi- 
lege was also extended by act No. 1651, passed May 18, 1907, to any other 
medical school or college in these islands which complied with certain condi- 
tions set forth therein, one of which was that said schools should be subject 
to the supervision of the board of control of the Philippine medical school in 
regard to their curricula, text-books, laboratory work, methods of instruction, 
student work, and examinations. Application has been made by the medical 
school of the University of Santo Tomas in Manila to avail itself of the privi- 
leges of said act. 
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Section 3 of act No. 1632 establishes for each province in the islands one free 
scholarship in the Philippine medical school to be awarded as the result of a 
competitive examination to be prescribed by the secretary of public instruction. 
Successful competitors become government students, are allowed the expenses 
of their transportation to Manila, their board, subsistence and maintenance, 
not exceeding #500 per annum each, while in Manila attending the medical 
school, and their transportation returning to the provinces after receiving the 
degree of doctor of medicine. Every such student must agree that, unless he 
accepts some appointment under the government of these islands, he will 
return to his province and practice medicine and surgery there for a period 
at least equal to the time of his scholarship tuition, unless he be specially ex- 
empted by the government. The object of this provision is to secure doctors 
in the provinces, where, at the present time, there are practically none and the 
great majority of the people are born and die without ever having a doctor’s 
services. 

The sum of 147,000 has been appropriated to meet the expenses of the 
medical school for the present year. Of this amount 25,000 was granted for 
the purpose of establishing 50 additional free beds in some suitable hospital 
in the city of Manila, in order to afford clinical material for the work of the 
school. 

By act No. 1688, passed August 17, 1907, the sum of #250,000 was appropri- 
ated for the construction, on a suitable site in Manila, of a modern cement and 
steel building for this school. Work upon the plans for this building is now 
under way, and the construction will be commenced at an early date. Plans 
for the new building call for a structure with the most modern class-room and 
laboratory facilities, estimated to accommodate eventually nearly 200 students. 
It will be 3 stories high, with a frontage of 60 meters and a depth varying 
from 10 to 19 meters. 

The entire facilities of the government for clinical, pathological, and other 
research work will thus be available for the students of the Philippine medical 
school. 

In connection with the medical school free clinics have already been estab- 
lished in Manila. The work of these clinics is rapidly increasing in volume. 

During the month of September last the total number of patients treated in 
these free clinics was 822, of whom 428 were men, 288 women, and 106 children. 
The medical patients numbered 492; the surgical patients 236; the children’s 
clinic had 738; the eye, nose, and throat patients numbered 19; and obstetrical 
patients 2. Nine hundred and twenty-five prescriptions were filled during the 
month. 

A contract has been entered into by the board of control of the Philippine 
medical school with St. Paul’s Hospital, Manila, for the establishment of 50 
free beds in that hospital, under the direction of the committee on clinical 
work of the faculty of the Philippine medical school. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL. 


There has been established in Manila, commencing with the present school 
year, a nurses’ training course in connection with the Philippine normal school. 
The object of this course is to give to young Filipino women practical instruc- 
tion in the care of the sick, in the simpler methods for the prevention of disease, 
and very careful and thorough instruction in the rules of household hygiene. 
There are now 15 young women taking this course. If circumstances in future 
shall permit, it is the intention to extend this course so as to provide eventually 
a complete course of instruction for trained nurses. 
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The course prescribed for medical students is five years. At the beginning 
of the present school year there were in the school 55 students, divided as 
follows: 


Kirst years oe ST oc al Se Bite ek ee 18 - 
Second year__-- Space A ES TO a el a get nn 8 
SPITE hy ONT oS ey ee TN I cars EO On ee __ Ue 
Fourth year_ ox BAe NE ete ene oe a ea es ee ee 9 

Total_ wae Sosa ae yee a LSS a at ee ee ne 55D 


The students of the second, third, and fourth years have been admitted as 
special students not candidates for a degree, and only after passing examina- 
tions, conducted by the faculty of the school, covering substantially the work ~ 
of the preceding years as prescribed by said faculty. Their standing in their 
classes and the general character of their work are given consideration in 
establishing their final status before the time which would be the normal one 
for their graduation is reached, when they will be admitted as regular candi- 
dates. A great increase in the number of students is’ confidently expected at 
the beginning of the next school year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The expenditures on account of salaries and wages for the fiseal 
vear 1906-7 were as follows: 


Teaching force. Provincial administrative force. 
American, reg-| American, Filipino, Filipino, |Division super-| Regular | Total 
ular, temporary. regular, temporary. intendent. clerks. | ? 


P1, 668, 445.40 | P91, 880.58 | 132,296.52 | P39,237.94 | 224,924.66 | 49,507.44 | 2,206,292.54 
($834, 222.70)| ($45, 940.29)| (#66, 148.26)| ($19,618.97)| ($112) 492. 83) ($24, 758. 72)| ($1,103, 146.27) 


The total insular, provincial, and municipal receipts for educa- 
tional purposes during the year amounted to #5,757,014.84 ($2,878,- 
502.42). The total expenditures were P4,862,445.72 ($2,431,229.86). 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MODERN ASPECT OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
SPANISH-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


The following compilation has been prepared in order to afford 
such an idea of the grade and quality of modern university instruc- 
tion in Spanish-American countries as can be obtained from the 
courses of study, the published theses of the students, and the lectures 
of the professors at the universities of those countries. For this pur- 
pose examples are here given from the material afforded by such 
official publications of universities in Spanish South America, Cuba, 
and Mexico as are available in the library of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

A perusal of this material will impress the reader with the almost 
exclusively modern spirit and the practical tendency of the in- 
struction given. Perhaps one of conservative taste would feel some 
regret at seeing that the humanities, which have been a guiding in- 
fluence in modern civilization, besides affording those graces of 
literary culture that have always been conspicuous in the mental 
equipment of Latin peoples, are so resolutely suppressed in the 
courses of study as to give unusual prominence to scientific and tech- 
nical training. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE LA PLATA. 


We begin the review with the Argentine Republic and its latest 
university. The Universidad Nacional de la Plata is a new institu- 
tion, the organization of which was completed in 1906, and the en- 
tirely “ modern ” character and scope of its instruction are indicated 
by the plan of studies, which is taken from the “Archivos de Peda- 
gogia y Ciencias Afines,” a work published by the university, while 
the quality of the work done is illustrated by various papers pub- 
lished in the same journal. The faculties of the university are as 
follows: : 

Natural sciences, including. geology, mineralogy, paleontology, botany 


zoology, anthropology, American languages, archeology, and ethnology. The 
Museum of La Plata is attached to this department, which includes also chem- 
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istry and pharmacy, physical, political, and economic geography, and map 
drawing. A cabinet and library are attached to this branch. The drawing 
school includes geometrical drawing, coloring, and lights and shadows. 

The faculty of mathematics and physical science, with the astronomical ob- 
servatory, includes mathematics—plane and spherical trigonometry, geometry 
of 3 dimensions, geodesy and astronomy, analytical geometry, topography and 
topographical drawing, algebra, elementary and higher; physics—general physics, 
electricity and magnetism, meteorology, and seismics, 

The faculty of law and social science includes sociology and Argentine law, 
history of Roman law, constitutional and provincial public law, commercial 
law, civil law, criminal law with proceedings, administrative, industrial, and 
agrarian legislation, proceedings in civil and commercial law, notarial law with 
practice, international law and history of diplomacy, international private law, 
and history of representative institutions. Pedagogical section: Anthropology 
with laboratory study, anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, psychol- 
ogy with laboratory work, methodology, and school hygiene. There is a prac- 
tice school annexed to this section. 

The faculty of agronomy and veterinary surgery includes under agronomy 
agricultural botany, micrography and pathology of plants, parasitology and 
entomology, geology and agrology, arboriculture, horticulture, and gardening, 
with practice, agricultural industries, general agriculture, theoretical and 
applied mechanics, agricultural machines, viticulture, agricultural chemistry, 
rural economics, resistance of materials and farm constructions, hydraulics, 
silviculture and preservation of forests, agricultural zoology, drawing. 

Under veterinary surgery are included descriptive and comparative anatomy, 
experimental and operative surgery, parasitical diseases, general pathology, 
materia medica and pharmacy, special external pathology, general and special 
zootechnics, obstetrics, hygiene and the externals of animals, medico-biological 
chemistry and physics, anatomy and pathological histology, embryology and 
normal histology, contagious diseases and sanitary policing, medical and agri- 
cultural microbiology. A school, zootechnical park, and library are attached to 
this department. 


To illustrate the course prescribed for degrees we take the case of 
doctor of chemistry. This course includes for the first year the com- 
pletion of the course in mathematics, organic chemistry, physics, 
linear and freehand drawing, and laboratory work. For the second 
year, organic chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, analytical 
chemistry, laboratory work. Third year, organic chemistry, analyt- 
ical chemistry, botany, experimental physics, laboratory work. Fourth 
year, analytical chemistry, zoology, elements of higher mathematical 
analysis, experimental physics, laboratory work. Fifth year, ana- 
lytical chemistry, chemical physics, microbiology, correlation of the 
natural sciences. The courses for veterinary surgery and agronom- 
ical engineer are equally elaborate. 

The faculty of law and social science includes a pedagogical section 
to which great prominence is given, the course of study being drawn 
up in minute detail with a description of methods of study, including 
the anthropometric and psychological study of the individual pupil as 
well as his education; a series of tables of measurements of school 
children, observations on the intensity of perception in children—a 
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study in experimental psychology—a microscopic study of nerve cells, 
and a short article upon the psychology of success. Students in other 
faculties who intend to teach are required to take the course pre- 
scribed in this section. This course is compared with the correspond- 
ing courses given in the programmes of the universities of Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Cornell, and Harvard, which are all 
printed in full for that purpose. 

A specimen study of visual and auditory memory by students in 
the course of “ methodology ” is given to illustrate the teachings they 
have received. 

The “ archivos” further contain an illustrated and learned article 
on anthropogeny by Prof. Rodolfo Senet, of the university, the dia- 
grams showing the genealogy of man and apes from early forms in 
the Eocene; a long essay on “ psychopedagogics,” which here means 
a treatise on teaching orthography, showing by diagrams the psy- 
chical process involved in learning to write, the sources of errors, 
with lengthy accounts of studies of individuals and tables of experi- 
mentation, and methods of instruction derived therefrom, by Prof. 
V. Mercante, also of the university, and author of works upon 
zoology. ‘There is also a translation of a paper by Silvanus Thomp- 
son on the method of teaching geometrical optics, besides a number 
of reviews of books and articles in periodicals, principally upon 
psychology, pedagogics, and allied subjects. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the University of La Plata 
is exclusively devoted to modern branches of study. 


URUGUAY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTEVIDEO. 


From the list of its faculties and its course of studies it will be 
seen that the modern practical tendency in instruction is also fol- 
lowed in the university of Montevideo. The rector states in his 
report for 1905 that it is the intention of the authorities of the uni- 
versity to give the studies in all the faculties a practical direction. 
The following are the faculties and the studies they include: 


Faculty of law and social science.—Administrative law, civil law, constitu- 
tional law, commercial law, political economy, philosophy of law, international 
law (private and public), legal medicine, judicial proceedings, criminal law, 
forensic practice, notarial practice, Roman law. 

Faculty of commerce.—Accounts, commercial law, civil law and proceedings, 
- drawing, commercial economics and geography, French, English, financial legis- 
lation, and counting-house practice. 

Faculty of medicine.—Anatomy, pathological anatomy, clinical medicine, 
clinical surgery, diseases of children, gynecological clinic, otorhine-laryngolog- 
ical clinic, obstetrical clinic, ophthalmological clinic, medical physics, physiology, 
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hygiene, medical natural history, legal medicine, operations, obstetrics and 
gynecology, general pathology, medical pathology, surgical pathology, medical 
and biological chemistry, therapeutics. The course in pharmacy includes gen- 
eral chemical analysis, applied analysis, pharmaceutical physics, materia phar- 
maceutica, pharmaceutical chemistry, toxicology. There are besides special 
courses in odontology, clinics—two-year course; a veterinary course—one year, 
and obstetrics, including anatomy and physiology of child bearing, with prep- 
arations. 

Mathematical faculty, engineering course.—This course includes superior 
algebra and spherical trigonometry, calculus, cinematics and dynamics, con- 
struction and elements of composition of structures, ornamental and free-hand 
drawing, topographic drawing, political economy and legislation affecting public 
works, rational and graphic statics, study and drawing of the orders of archi- 
tecture, industrial physics, railways, analytical and descriptive geometry, prac- 
tical hydraulics, public hygiene, machines, materials of construction, topog- 
raphy and practical topography, bridges, ports and light-houses, resistance of 
materials. 

Architecture.—Under this title come superior algebra and spherical trigonom- 
etry, laws affecting architecture, calculus, ornamental composition, construction 
and elements of composition of buildings, ornamental and free-hand drawing, 
rational and graphic statics, study and drawing of the orders of architecture, 
study of buildings with a view to their social purposes, industrial physics, 
analytical and descriptive geometry, hygiene in architecture, history of architec- 
ture, materials of construction, topography and topographical practice, complete 
plans of buildings of the first order and elements of decorative composition, 
resistance of materials, theory of architecture. 

Agrimensure.—This department includes cadastral surveying, higher algebra 
and spherical trigonometry, calculus, topographical drawing, geodesy and hy- 
drography, analytical and descriptive geometry, practice in geodesy, topog- 
raphy and practice. 

Faculty of secondary instruction.—The course of studies in this faculty 
includes arithmetic and algebra, cosmography, lineal drawing, physics, philos- 
ophy, French, geometry and trigonometry, general geography, Spanish and 
Latin grammar, gymnastics, natural history, universal history, American and 
national history, literature, chemistry. 


The foregoing list of studies shows that the humanities and all 
literary cultivation are practically ignored in this modern university, 
as in the Argentine University of La Plata—as much so as in tech- 
nological institutions in this country. The retention of the university 
faculties of law and medicine side by side with the purely technologi- 
cal faculties places these institutions in a class by themselves, coming 
between technical universities and universities proper, and sharing 
some of the features of each. 


CHILE. 


UNIVERSIDAD CATOLICA DE SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


Crossing the Andes to Chile and Peru, we first notice the Universi- 
dad Catdlica de Santiago de Chile, in the foundation of which 
(in 1888), as might be inferred from the title, the Catholic Church 
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took the initiative. Yet, as will be seen, instead of having a dis- 
tinctively religious or theological tendency, as might be expected 
from the title, the course of study is as modern in its spirit—i. e., as 
devoid of the humanities or studies relating to literary culture—as 
those just given for the universities of La Plata in Argentina and 
Montevideo in Uruguay. It should be said, however, that a four- 
year course in the humanities is required before admission to the 
faculties of this university, which would probably be equivalent to 
the classical college course in the United States. It appears, too, 
that the humanities will soon form a part of the university course 
in the faculty of mathematics and the humanities, an estimate for 
new buildings for this course amounting to $100,000 having been 
approved by the university authorities in 1902. The following is 
meanwhile the course of study (1901-2) : 

Faculty of law.—First year: Philosophy of law, Roman law, political 
economy. Second year: Canon law, general history of law, the civil code. 
Third year: International law, civil and criminal codes, agricultural and indus- ” 
trial law. Fourth year: Commercial law, forensic practice, mining code. Fifth 
year: Administrative law and proceedings in law. 

Civil engineering.—Preparatory year: Arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and 
drawing. First year: Trigonometry, descriptive and analytical geometry, topog- 
raphy, general chemistry, drawing (projections). Second year: Stereotomy, 
shadows and perspective, calculus, topography, materials of construction, 
geology, elements of mechanics and stability, principles of construction, 
drawing (projection). Third year: Principles of construction and stability, 
hydraulics, roads, railways and tunnels, industrial physics, steam engines and 
hydraulic motors, electricity, drawing. Fourth year: Stability of structures, 
hydraulics and maritime constructions, foundations and bridges, administration, 
drawing. - Special class in industrial chemistry. 

Architecture.—Preparatory year: Arithmetic, geometry, algebra, drawing. 
First year: Trigonometry, descriptive and analytical geometry, topography, gen- 
eral chemistry, drawing, practical designing. Second year: Architecture, stere- 
otomy, shadows and perspective, calculus, materials of construction, geology, 
elements of mechanics and stability, drawing and shopwork. Third year: 
Architecture and ornamentation, stability of structures, industrial physics, 
drawing, and shopwork. Special class in industrial chemistry. 


The “Anuario ” from which the foregoing information was taken | 
contains a number of professional papers by students of the Uni- 
versity of Santiago, which were prepared as their graduation theses 
and correspond to the dissertations for the doctorate at German uni- 
versities. A brief review of them will give an idea of the quality 
of the studies the students have pursued and their proficiency therein. 

The subject of the first in order is “ The elements of remuneration 
of labor ”—an essay in political economy which incidentally deals 
with the present conditions of unrest in Europe and America, but 
also goes into the history and economical aspects of the subject very 
thoroughly. The author takes the ground that the pay of the laborer 
should be something more than the exact equivalent of his work, 
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regarding him as a machine; that the employer should take into 
account that the laborer is a human being with a family and social 
obligations, and that the element of charity should be considered in 
determining the question of pay. He refers to Turgot, Ricardo, 

Stuart Mill, and Karl Marx in the course of his discussion. | 

The next essay in order is upon a legal subject, “ The effects of 
solidarity upon obligations,” which is divided into two parts—soli- 
darity among creditors and solidarity among debtors. The author 
traces the origin of the legal entity of which he treats to the civil 
code, and, as might be expected from a student of the civil law, there 
are references to Roman law and its derivatives in modern European 
law, e. g., in the French code. 

The next paper 1s upon certain technical legal questions relating to 
irrigating ditches. The fourth has for its title, “ The suspension 
of payments,” and discusses the legal aspects of bankruptcy. 

_ The foregoing learned papers are upon strictly technical law points. 

The next may be described as an essay in sociology, with the title, 
“The population of Chile, its composition and movement.” The 
object of the author is to show the present condition of the Chilean 
population in comparison with the past and to predict a future for 
it. He remarks that no true idea of the populousness of a country 
can be obtained from the number of people considered alone, but 
that the density must also be taken into account. Thus, Russia has 
a population of 95,000,000 and Belgium of only 6,000,000, but there 
are only 17 inhabitants to the square kilometer in Russia compared 
with 208 in Belgium. So the numerical relation of the sexes is im- 
-portant in studying the population, it being found that in countries 
where emigration is active the women are in the majority, and, con- 
versely, where immigration is active men are in the majority. He 
further points out the importance of classifying the population as 
to age, civil condition, etc. He classifies the movement of the popu- 
lation into internal and external; by the former he understands the 
births, marriages, and deaths, and by the latter immigration and 
emigration. He argues to disprove Malthus’s theory of population, 
and in his discussion of this and other theories connected with his 
subject he has at command the statistics of all the countries of Europe 
and the United States. In his tables of the population of Chile it is 
interesting to note that he goes back to the year 1542, when there were 
200 whites to 350,000 natives, and he continues the table down to 1898, 
when the population was 3,082,182. 

The paper is long and full of interesting discussions relating to 
all the conditions of the population, supported by statistics, with 
references to European statistics for the sake of comparison or illus- 
tration. 
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The next paper is an estimate for a military hospital, with speci- 
fications and calculations, drawings and diagrams (of stresses), and 
tables of cost for all details—a strictly technical paper as if from an 
architect’s office. 

The next essay (to obtain the degree of civil engineer) has for its 
subject the survey of a route across a large morass, and involves cal- 
culations of the quantity and flow of water, foundations of embank- 
ments, drainage, and an estimate of cost of the work. Still another 
engineering paper gives the calculations for a bridge (involving the 
calculus), deriving equations for stresses, strains, and loads, etc. The 
paper concludes with a table of estimates of cost of construction. The 
final paper published in this volume is for a degree in the faculty 
of law and political science, and treats of the principle and history 
of saving and savings banks in foreign countries and Chile. 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary of the papers presented 
for degrees that they are all strictly practical and technical in their 
character, as if literature and the humanities had never been subjects 
of study and thought on the part of the students. The papers upon 
nontechnical subjects, such as those upon political economy and socio- 
logical subjects, show that the writers are familiar with the state of 
opinion of the educated world at large upon the subjects of which 
they treat, while the strictly technical papers demonstrate that the 
authors have the qualifications of experts in their particular branches. 


PERU. 
UNIVERSIDAD MAYOR DE SAN MARCOS. 


Turning from this modern institution we notice next the old Uni- 
versity of Lima—the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos—which was 
founded by the Emperor Charles V, in 1551, 56 years before the | 
settlement of Jamestown, Va. The Spaniards founded universities 
wherever they established colonies. Some of them were perhaps older 
than this of Lima. They were generally under the direction of the 
church, and Pope Pius V confirmed the establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Lima by a bull of July 25, 1571. According to “ Minerva,” 
the university was under the control of the Dominican order from 
1553 until December 30, 1571, when by royal decree it was made inde- 
pendent, and thenceforward elected its own rector. From its founda- 
tion until the middle of the nineteenth century the reputation of the 
university was well established in South America. After a period of 
stagnation following the independence of Peru it was reorganized in 
1861 by President Ramon Castilla and revived to new activities and 
influence. 
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The change from the old tastes to the new in Peruvian life and the 
demand for a corresponding change in education is well brought out 
in a discourse delivered at the opening of the university course in 
1900 by Dr. Manuel V. Villaran, professor in the faculty of juris- 
prudence of the university. He says that the Spanish monarchs and 
their representatives in the colonies thought very wisely that it would 
be in the interests of peace to direct the energies of their colonial 
subjects to study and learning, and in that way divert them from 
breaking out in undesirable channels. Hence they favored the study 
of theology, the scholastic philosophy, Roman law, belles-lettres—in 
other words, the university studies of the time. ‘The Spanish sover- 
eigns attained their object fully, the author goes on to remark, and 
from those early times the Peruvians have always had a weakness for 
learning and the higher literary culture. Humboldt declared that he 
found great intellectual activity in Lima. Another visitor, Richard 
Palma, was in Peru immediately after the death of the King, Carlos 
IIT (1788), and declared that he saw more than a thousand poems in 
Latin and Spanish lamenting -his death posted upon the columns, 
arches, and walls of the cathedral. The vocation of writing books, | 
sermons, discourses, and verses was general throughout the country. 

But what most clearly reveals the literary movement of those times, 
the author says, is the life of the university. Lima had not been 
settled 20 years, and was still a poor village, when it asked for and 
obtained the university. Very soon developed the “diploma dis- 
ease,” the “ school epidemic.” From Quito, in the north of the conti- 
nent, to Rio de la Plata, in the south, young men came to Lima eager 
for the university degrees. There were at one time 1,200 students at 
the university, which was especially favored by Popes Clement XIV 
and Pius VI, as well as King Philip II. The degrees acquired an 
almost sacred character and increased enormously in number. 

But it seems there were other universities in Peru besides San 
Marcos—viz, at Arequipa, Cuzco, and Huamanga—and there were 
besides various colleges with university rights. All this passion for 
literary distinction, says Doctor Villaran, is to be explained by the 
conditions of a profoundly aristocratic and centralized society, in 
which were many wealthy families of leisure who were excluded 
from the public service, and without any other outlet for their intel- 
lectual energies than literary occupations. This exclusive devotion 
to literary pursuits, the author remarks with regret, still continues. 
The number of persons, he says, who feel a vocation to write in prose 
or verse, well or badly, is surprising. His attitude toward this tend- 
ency is shown in the following sentiments: 

This state of things [he says] produces the evils natural to it. It is to be 


deeply deplored that while Peru is in need of laborious and positive men, 
those tastes should be cultivated which are usually possessed only by people 
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of leisure, who can afford to cultivate the imagination. The majority of our 
poets and literati, with doubtless brilliant exceptions, ought not to waste their 
time or set a bad example to youth in sterile labor which disturbs the national 
life. A good workman who makes good shoes, Father Didon used to say, is 
superior to a would-be writer who makes bad verses or vulgar prose. The 
general system of Peruvian education [he adds] coincides with these literary 
affectations. There are 23 colleges of secondary instruction, public and private, 
but, excepting the engineering school, there is neither a school of agriculture nor 
a commercial school nor a naval school nor a school of the industrial arts nor 
of any one of the trades. Secondary technical instruction is unknown, and 
nearly all the graduates of the secondary schools go to the universities.@ 

Our system of education [he continues] seems to have been deliberately 
invented for another country and different times. We have an abundance of 
teachers of history, literature, Latin, theology, law, philosophy, and the higher 
mathematics, but no one to teach us agriculture or the proper breeding of cattle 
or forestry or commerce or navigation or manufactures. And as manners 
depend upon education, so, on the other hand, does education depend upon 
manners. Notwithstanding our independence, we have preserved much of the 
old colonial spirit which became rooted in us under the Spanish rule. We still 
maintain the same ornamental and literary education which the Spanish gov- 
ernors implanted in South America for political purposes, instead of an intel- 
lectual training capable of advancing material well being; which gives bril- 
liancy to cultivated minds, but does not produce practical intelligence; which 
can amuse the leisure of the rich, but does not teach the poor how to work. 
We are a people possessed by the same- mania for speaking and writing as 
old and decadent nations. We look with horror upon active professions which 
demand energy and the spirit of strife. Few of us are willing to endure the 
hardships of mining or incur. the risks and cares of manufacture and trade. 
Instead we like tranquillity and security, the semirepose of public office, and 
the literary professions to which the public opinion of our society urges us. 
Fathers of families like to see their sons advocates, doctors, officeholders, 
literati, and professors. Peru is much like China—the promised land of func- 
tionaries and literati. 


Doctor Villaran then gives a sketch of the principal professions in 
Peru, beginning with the clergy, which heid the supreme place in 
colonial times, when the dignitaries of the church lived in palaces 

like princes, and were the idols of the good colonists, who loved, re- 
spected, and feared them, and bequeathed money to them. When 
independence was effected their supremacy received a great blow. 
The clergy no longer received the unquestioning support of the Gov- 
ernment and people. Their incomes therefore decreased and their 
political influence became almost neghgible. Another fact to which 
Doctor Villaran calls attention helped to destroy the influence of the 
clergy, and this was that the Republic brought in its train, in Peru as 
elsewhere, currents of irreligion, or at least of indifference. The pious 
fervor of the former time no longer pervaded the upper classes, the 
clergy became recruited from the lower orders and from Spanish, 
French, and Italian emigrants, who soon exceeded the native Peruvian 
priesthood in numbers. 


«This was written, it must be remembered, in the early part of 1900. Great changes 
have been made in the matters which Doctor Villaran criticises, since then. 
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Next to the church the army held the highest place in popular esteem 
in former times, whereas it has now, says Doctor Villaran, so fallen 
into disrepute that rich families do not care to have their sons enter it. 
The profession of law has held its own, notwithstanding a general 
protest against the excessive number of lawyers. Law and politics 
are as closely united in Peru as elsewhere, and many lawyers who for 
any reason do not practice their profession take to public office, or 
devote themselves to politics as a profession. 

With the native tastes thus turning to the unproductive professions 
it is not surprising to learn that most of the business of Peru is carried 
on by foreigners, the railroads, the mines, the manufactures, and com- 
merce being largely in their hands, the reason for this being, as Doc- 
tor Villarin repeats, that the old aristocratic idea that labor is dis- 
honorable still prevailed very largely among the Peruvian upper 
classes. No descendant of a noble could engage in any lucrative occu- 
pation; it would disgrace him. Labor is for plebeians, and active 
commerce is hardly less disgraceful than a manual trade. To this 
feeling the difference of race also contributed; all the whites wished 
to be, or be like, counts and marquises, and the best way of proving 
their nobility was by not working. The Spaniards who came to 
America became the owners of-ranches or mines, but did not work 
themselves. There were negro slaves and Indians to do the actual 
work. Thus a strong association of ideas was established between 
labor and slavery, in which the feeling of race played its part, and the 
whites refused to do the work of slaves of color. 

The only remedy for this state of things in Peru, in Doctor Vil- 
laran’s' opinion, lies in a change of views in the upper classes, and he 
notes with satisfaction that within a few years of his writing a tend- 
ency had developed among people of condition to enter into business 
and the industrial arts, and their example was being followed by 
others. He devotes some space to demonstrating that the industries 
require as high intellectual and moral qualities as the liberal arts, and 
he points out as a patriot the immense advantage the cultivation of 
these arts will bring in developing the resources of Peru. He con- 
cludes with an appeal for the reform of education in order to produce 
fewer holders of diplomas and more creators of wealth, desiring Peru 
to follow, in this respect, the example of European countries in which, 
he says, the Yankee type of education is being more or less adopted. — 

Probably this brief account of the past condition of education in 
Peru would apply to the other Latin-American countries, and the 
changes which Doctor Villaran advocates have been already made, or 
are in process of making, in those countries. 

The two volumes of “Anales ” of the University of San Marcos, at 
Lima, which are at hand, contain other papers by the professors and 
students, which show sufficiently the modern character of the studies 
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now pursued there. The titles and abstracts of a number of them 
are here given to illustrate this fact. The papers were written in 
1900-1903, a period which should be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating their “ modernity.” 

The next paper after Doctor Villaran’s is a thesis for the degree of 
doctor in letters, entitled “A Psychological Study of Certain Hyp- 
notic Phenomena” (written in 1900). It describes many original 
experiments and quotes authorities—the names of Charcot, Paul 
Janet, Bernheim, Lombroso, and others occur—and concludes as 
follows: 

There are many obscure points in hypnotism which investigation has not 
cleared up. Psycho-physiology not having yet reached concrete and positive re- 
sults with regard to the functions of the different zones of the encephalic mass, 
the mysterious mechanism of unconscious cerebration being still unknown, as are 
also, for the most part, the physiological conditions of the genesis of conscious- 
ness, of the functions of the will, and the other modifications of human intelli- 
gence, science must be content to accept the explanations proposed as merely 
provisional. 

The next paper is a dissertation by Francisco Tudela y Varela for 
the degree of doctor in political and administrative science, and was 
presented in 1900. Its title is “American International Law,” and 
an abstract is here given somewhat in extenso, on account of the views 
of the author on the Monroe doctrine. The author divides his sub- 
ject into two parts, the first treating of the international congresses 
of Latin America from the congress of Panama in 1826, which met 
in response to a circular of the liberator, Bolivar, to that of Lima in 
1865, the object of all of which was to strengthen the union of the 
Latin-American States. This part concludes with a discussion of 
the proposed Pan-American Congress, which, under the initiative of 
President McKinley, was soon to meet. The second part treats of 
the Monroe doctrine, its origin, development, and real significance, 
with a criticism of the perverted interpretations which the author 
insists have been given it by North American statesmen. 

In the first part the author gives a summary of the meetings of 
the various congresses referred to, which may be epitomized as 
follows: 

The first of the series met at Panama in 1826 in response to a circular of the 
liberator, Bolivar, and was designed to form a tribunal of the plenipotentiaries 
of the various Latin-American States which should serve as a council and con- 
ciliatory body in disputes and in other dangers which might threaten the various 
States, and might also act as an interpreter of treaties, to be, in short, a tribunal 
of arbitration. This congress was attended by plenipotentiaries from Colom- 
bia, Central America, Peru, and Mexico, and even at that early date the United 


States of North America appointed delegates, who, however, were unable to 
attend. 


«This was the period of the Holy Alliance, when the Monroe doctrine was first broached, 
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This congress of 1826 passed a resolution of confederation between the States 
represented, an idea which was further discussed at the congress of Lima, 
1846-1848, one of the first steps of which was to invite the United States to 
join the confederation. In 1855, by invitation of the minister of Guatemala 
at Washington, the representatives of the other American Republics who were 
accredited to the United States met at Washington for the purpose of carrying 
out Bolivar’s idea of a Latin-American confederacy, the need of which was 
especially felt at that time because of the expeditions of the American filibuster 
Walker. These attempts at inter-American confederation failed because politi- 
cal dissensions and the spirit of discord proved stronger than the ideal advan- 
tages of the proposed union. 

In 1889 the Congress of the United States passed a resolution to invite the 
other American States to a conference, with a view to discussing and recom- 
mending to the respective States a plan of arbitration for the settlement of 
political and legal questions which might arise between them in the future, 
and also to discuss matters relating to trade and commercial relations in a way 
which should be for the best advantage of all. The sessions lasted from October 
2, 1889, until April 19, 1890. Only two questions of international law were dis- 
cussed at this congress, viz, obligatory arbitration and the right of diplomatic 
protest, and the discussion resulted in nothing, because Chile refused to accept 
arbitration and the United States would not yield the right of protest. Finally 
President McKinley in his last annual message to Congress [previous to the 
writing of this paper, i. e., in 1899], recommended that'the American Republics 
be invited to hold another international congress. : 


According to this brief historical summary it appears that the Pan-_ 
American idea, so far from being a modern invention by North 
American statesmen, originated with the great South American “ lib- 
erator ” Bolivar, and has therefore a quite respectable age. 

The author’s account of the Monroe doctrine is in substance as 
follows: 


With the destruction of the Spanish forces in South America upon the field 
of Ayachucho [December 9, 1824], and the emancipation of the Portuguese 
eolony of Brazil, a conjoined number of new States, mistresses of extensive 
territories and of riches of all kinds, entered the concert of nations with the 
most flattering prospects. But the absolute governments of Europe could not 
see without uneasiness the constitutions of these new States, which were based 
‘upon liberal principles. The Holy Alliance, struggling to overthrow liberal con- 
stitutions, had just reestablished absolute government in Spain, while the 
European powers, at the congress of Laibach, declared that they considered any 
reform which was brought about by insurrection null and Contrary to the public 
laws of Europe, and they were determined to combat the principle of rebellion 
anywhere and under whatsoever form it might present itself.¢ 

There could not have been a clearer and graver menace to the independence 
of the South American States than this declaration, and, unless the colossus of 
the north had interposed, the reconquest of the former possessions of Portugal — 
and Spain would certainly have been undertaken, and, considering the strength 
of the European powers, would doubtless have been effected, in spite of the 
spirit of liberty which inspired the newly emancipated peoples, The Govern- 
ment of the United States saw the danger to itself in the declaration of the 
Holy Alliance, and, convinced that its own future was involved with the exist- 


@ Quoted from Calvo, the learned Argentine authority on international law. 
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ence of the other Republics of America, constituted itself a sentinel to watch 
over the liberty of those peoples against the ambitions of the European powers. 
It comprehended that it must prevent, at all cost, the intervention of any Euro- 
pean power in the affairs of America. 


The author then describes the somewhat involved diplomatic rela- 
tions between France, Spain, England, and the United States concern- 
ing Cuba which led to a further discussion between England and the 
United States of the relations of all the Spanish colonies to the United 
States and the European powers and induced President Monroe to 
prepare his famous message, which was read to the Congress of the 
United States, December 2, 1823, announcing the principle of au- 
tonomy for America, and forbidding all European intervention in 
‘affairs on this continent. 


According to Calvo [the Argentine jurist and authority upon international 
law above referred to] the Monroe doctrine consists of two parts. The first 
simply declares that the United States would consider any attempt upon the 
part of a European power to extend its political system to the new continent 
as a menace to the tranquillity and security of the United States. The second 
declares that the American continents having attained an independent and free 
condition, which they are maintaining, can never be considered in future.as 
subject to colonization by any European power. President Monroe in his mes- 
sage clearly laid down the principle that as America does not intervene in the 
affairs of Europe or the Huropean colonies in America, so European govern- 
ments ought not to intervene in American questions. The United States would 
consider as an act of hostility any foreign intervention having for its object 
the oppression of States which have declared their independence and have main- 
tained it. Then, with special reference to Spanish intervention, the message 
goes on to say: ‘‘It would be impossible for an European state to extend its 
system to any country of America without menacing the welfare of the United 
States, which can not therefore see with indifference such a policy dominating 
under any form whatever any of the American territories.” 

The second principle of the Monroe doctrine originated in the following way: 
Some attempts of Russia to plant colonies in the extreme northwest of America 
gave occasion to England and the United States, under the treaty of 1815 rela- 
tive to the possession of lands in the northern part of the continent, to oppose 
this colonization. In the course of these negotiations the Government of the 
United States, through its Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, declared that 
the sovereignty of the nations which had been formed in America should be 
considered as extending to the whole continent, which, since its different peoples 
had formed themselves into free states and civilized nations, should be acces- 
sible to Europeans only upon terms of absolute equality, thus making the 
Pacific an open sea like the Atlantic, and leaving the navigation of the rivers 
and jurisdictional waters subject to such authority as the American States 
should recognize. 

Thus the reactionary campaign of the Holy Alliance and the Russian in- 
tention to colonize in northwest America caused, aS we have seen, President 
Monroe to publish his declaration. The United States, which had obtained a 
very considerable development and power at the-time of the revolt of the 
Latin-American colonies, would not consent to the reconquest of those colonies 
by any European power, because its tranquillity would have been disturbed, its 
flourishing commerce interrupted, and perhaps its own independence would 
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have been menaced by such a conquest. It was therefore a question of the 
highest importance for the northern Republic to prevent any attempt upon the 
independence of the rising States of Latin America. This was the view of 
President Monroe and his Secretary of State, Adams, and was expressed in the 
former’s famous message. The Monroe doctrine, then, was not conceived in 
obedience to a sentiment of chivalrous philanthropy, but was promulgated be- 
cause the American statesmen felt that the peace and tranquillity of America, 
the life and development of the great Republic, depended upon the noninter- 
vention of Europe in American affairs; and, just as the only and fundamental 
cause of the doctrine was to insure the peace and tranquillity of the United 
States alone, so the inference that the United States furthermore constitutes 
itself a watchful sentinel, posted to defend the sovereignty of the other Amer- 


ican States, is disproved by the events which followed its announcement. They 


were as follows: 

When, in 1826, upon Bolivar’s initiative, the representatives of the American 
Republics assembled at Panama, the United States accepted the invitation 
to attend and named its delegates, who, however, as has been mentioned, 
were unable to be present. This Congress, taking the Monroe doctrine as the 
point of departure, merely discussed the means by which, acting in harmony 
with the United States, the principles of that doctrine could be carried out. 
But the Congress of the United States, alarmed at the interpretation put upon 
the Monroe doctrine by the Congress of Panama, an interpretation which made 
the United States a member of a confederation with the Latin-American States, 
hasvened to declare that the Government of the United States should not make 
common cause with the South American States upon the question of new 
colonizations, -but should remain free to act according to circumstances, always, 
however, in conformity with its sentiments of friendship toward the new States, 
and with the principles of honor and dignity which were its guides. This 
declaration of Congress disentangled the United States from any compromising 
alliance, and gave to the Monroe doctrine the character of a simple protest 
against European invasions, without committing the United States in any way, 
and leaving them the greatest freedom of action with regard to their conduct 
under the contingencies which might arise. 

So far we have seen nothing extraordinary in the Monroe doctrine, nothing 
which could in the least affect the rights of the American States. But there 
is something curious and extraordinary in the interpretation which some Ameri- 
ean statesmen have given to the doctrine. Some of them have taught that 
that doctrine is the expression of a manifest destiny, by virtue of which Europe 
is to be completely separated from America in order that the United States 
may extend its authority over the entire American continent. This curious 
manner of interpreting the doctrine has always had many partisans in the 
United States, and in recent times has acquired greater importance because 
the Government has acted in accordance with it in some questions which have 
arisen. 

In 1848 the Government of Yucatan, being unable to suppress an uprising of 
Indians, applied to the Spanish, English, and North American Governments 
separately for assistance, offering them the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
country if they would subdue the revolted Indians. The Government of the 
United States, fearing that Yucatan might fall into the hands of some European 
state, and basing its action upon the Monroe doctrine, declared that it would 
never permit such an arrangement. This declaration added a little to the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and tended to establish the principle that no American territory 
could pass into the hands of an European state, not even with the consent of its 
own government. The same doctrine was maintained in clear and precise terms 
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in the message of President Cleveland in regard to the question of boundary 
between Venezuela and the British possessions. The message of Mr. Cleveland, 
which the American Republics allowed to go unnoticed, established a dangerous 
precedent. This is shown by the fact that when it was reported that Ecuador 
intended to sell the Galapagos Islands to an European government the United 
States offered to buy them, implying at the same time that no European govern- 
ment would be allowed to acquire them. Very recently it has also been rumored 
that the United States have purchased the Danish West Indies to prevent their 
sale to an Huropean power. 

The facts which we have presented reveal clearly the plan which the North 
American statesmen propose to follow. It is well the United States should pre- 
vent, at all cost, the Huropean governments from extending their dominion over 
the American continent. This is a question which concerns the Latin Republics 
more than the United States, because their tranquillity and even their existence 
would be endangered by the dominion of governments whose policy consists in 
dividing the world. But to attain this object it is not necessary to impair the 
sovereignty of the American States or diminish their primordial rights. The 
United States could have invited all the States of the continent to subscribe an 
agreement not to cede any territory whatever to any European power. It would 
not have been difficult to obtain an agreement of this kind. Indeed, the treaty 
of 1856 and the project of the treaty of defensive alliance between the American 
Republics adopted by the conference of 1865 contained such a stipulation. 

The geographical situation of Central America is such that the nation which 
should possess a canal througb it would hold, as it were, the key of the world. 
This consideration led England, in 1838, to seize the Bay Islands belonging to 
Honduras. When the Government of New Granda, in 1849, granted the United 
States the concession to build the Panama Railway, England succeeded in in- 
ducing the Washington Government to sign the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1850, 
by which it was agreed that neither of the contracting parties should either 
possess or colonize any territory in Central America or hold exclusive control 
of a canal. But in 1856 England attempted to plant a colony in Central America, 
an attempt which led to a sharp correspondence with the Government of the 
United States and nearly threatened a war between the two countries. This 
difficulty having been settled, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty remained in force, the 
two Governments parties thereto treating with each other alone, without refer- 
ence to the Governments of Honduras or other Central American States. But 
the United States, being desirous of opening a canal through Central America 
which would facilitate the operations of its fleet and the development of its 
commerce, and finding its hands tied by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, succeeded 
in negotiating the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with England, by which the former 
treaty was abrogated and the Government of the United States was authorized 
to construct a canal in Central America and control its navigation, fortification, 
and police. 


The author then quotes passages from the message of President 
Buchanan in 1857 and from a speech by Senator Brown in 1858 to 
show that Americans had begun at that early date to proclaim the 
doctrine that it is the “manifest destiny ” of the Anglo-Saxon race 
(by which was meant the American nation) to extend itself over the * 
whole American continent, including Central America, and that this 
destiny would be supported by arms if necessary. 

The author concludes by disclaiming *ny sentiment of animosity 


against the United States, a country which merits admiration for its —— 


te 
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immense development and the prodigious activity by which it has 
been enabled to outstrip the old nations of Europe; but those who do 
merit censure, he adds, are the statesmen of the Latin-American 
States who have conducted international negotiations of transcendent 
importance to their own peoples in the same narrow spirit of utili- 
tarianism with which they would engage in mere commercial or 
financial combinations. 

The next thesis for the degree of bachelor in the faculty of political 
and administrative sciences is by Luis Miro Quesada, and is entitled 
“The Modern Social Crisis.” It is a study of the labor question from 
the earliest times to the present, and in all countries, including India 
and China, as well as Europe and the United States. Many laws 
relating to labor in these countries are cited and their effects discussed. 

For the same degree the next thesis, by Mario Sosa, has for its 
title “Communism in the Empire of the Incas.” The author de- 
scribes the singular communistic organization of Inca society, which 
fulfilled in many respects the ideal of communism, according to 
which the soil belongs permanently to no one, while its fruits belong 
to all. Although food and clothing were provided for the poor and 
infirm by the labor of all, the author shows from a study of this 
Peruvian communistic society, survivals of which still exist, that 
communism destroys the sense of justice and the stimulus of all 
progress. Where all were compelled to work for the support of 
religion, of the royal family and the nobles, and of the common 
people, under penalties, there was no incentive for individual superi- 
ority, because no one was allowed to appropriate the fruits of his own 
labor. Everything was taken for the public—grain, wool, herds, 
clothing—all were common property. The State was supreme and 
its inquisition penetrated everywhere and regulated everything. The 
individual was merely one unit of the social mass. There was no 
competition and no advance except that of this general mass. 

Another thesis for a degree in the faculty of political and admin- 
istrative sciences also treats of the uneasy social conditions of the 
present times, and is entitled “ International Commercial Relations 
in the Collectivist System.” The author studies briefly the conflict 
between capital and labor and discusses socialism in its international 
relations. | | 

These titles and the summaries of the theses have been given for 
the purpose of showing that the applicants for degrees in the faculty 
of political and administrative science are alive to the questions 
which are agitating society in all civilized countries. We now come 
to the graduation papers in the faculties of sciences and medicine. 

The first is a thesis on the temperature of Lima, which is based on 
observations taken at the meteorological observatory from August, 


4892, to June, 1900. The paper consists of tables of observations, 
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showing the daily temperature and the annual and monthly maxima 
and minima, the monthly means, etc., and the “ laws” deduced there- 
from. 

A thesis for the degree of bachelor of Pedicnes is upon the parasite 
distoma Japonicum and its action upon the human organism. The 
study was undertaken, the author says, because of the appearance of 
the disease induced by this parasite among the Japanese immigrants 
into Peru. The parasite itself, he says, was first described in 1883 
by Balz, of the University of Tokyo. The paper presents a micro- 
scopic study of the parasite, its propagation, its mode of introduction 
into and action upon the human organism, together with a clinical 
account of the cause of the disease, its treatment, and autopsies upon 
the Japanese subjects. Colored plates accompany the paper. 

Another medical thesis is upon “the pathological histology of 
Verruca Peruana, the vascular theory,” and is a detailed account of 
the bacteriological and chemical study of the blood in the disease 
mentioned. Colored photographic plates of microscopic prepara- 
tions illustrate the paper. 

The next medical thesis is upon ‘military hygiene, and was pre- 
pared in consequence of the law then recently passed in Peru making 
military service obligatory. The paper deals with the hygiene of the 
person of the soldier and his surroundings. 

The next medical paper for the degree of bachelor of medicine is a 
treatise upon Uta Peruana and its treatment with the albuminate of 
mercury—a bacteriological study with clinical observations. 

The last medical thesis for the year under notice (1900) was upon 
the pathogenic germ of Carrion’s disease, giving the bacteriology and 
treatment. 

The new or modern tendency in university education in Peru is 
illustrated by the opening discourse for the year 1902 by Prof. Wen- 
ceslao F. Molina, of the faculty of sciences, upon the importance of 
zootechnics as a branch of university study. This subject had been 
newly included in the university course by the Peruvian Government, 
and the lecturer felt called upon to apologize for presenting such an 
unwonted theme before the academic audience. 

I had some hesitation [he says] about introducing an explanation of this new 
course, although it is both practical and of national importance, into this 
sanctuary where the voices of men illustrious for their learning are still vibrat- 
- ing, and it might at first appear strange to speak of beeves and horses and 
Swine and our Peruvian llamas in an academic discourse before distinguished 
jurists, literary men, learned theologians, and physicians, were it not that at 
the present time modern civilization, among its most valuable conquests, has 


made domestic animals the subject of a special science and the sound base of 
public wealth. 
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The author makes good his intention to clothe his subject in a 
learned dress which should be worthy of his audience, for he begins 
at the beginning, viz, in the paleolithic age, and traces the domination 
of animals by man through the neolithic into the historical period and 
the modern scientific epoch. He touches upon the origin of species, . 
and from that sphere of speculation descends to the scientific and 
practical aspects of his subject. The paper is accompanied with 
statistical tables showing the condition of animal industry in all 
countries. ; 

A thesis for the degree of bachelor in the faculty of jurisprudence 
is worthy of being cited in this place, as showing that modern inno- 
vation has reached even this faculty, which, as the repository of the 
doctrines of the civil law, has preserved its continuity in continental 
and Latin American universities since the middle ages. This thesis 
has for its subject an argument for the repression of infantile delin- 
quency in accordance with the conclusions of modern criminology. 
The author defines infantile delinquency as it was in the eye of the 
classical penal law, and indicates what its treatment should be in the 
view of the positivist criminological school, or on the principles laid 
down in criminal anthropology. He discusses the views of Lom- 
broso and other writers of his school upon the physical and psycho- 
logical characters of the organic criminal, and points out the desira- 
bility of isolation and of suitable instruction for young persons with 
criminal instincts, and of preventive measures which could be taken 
with them. The essay was written in November, 1902. 

A thesis for the degree of bachelor in medicine upon school 
hygiene in Lima should not pass unnoticed, as it is an indication 
that the university provides for the material well-being of the school 
population of Peru. The paper contains reports upon individual 
schools, their floor and cubic space per pupil, their hygienic pro- 
visions and surroundings, equipment, etc. A model school building 
is described. 

The next is a thesis, also for the degree of bachelor in medicine, 
on the bacteriological analysis of the drinking water of Lima. The 
paper describes the methods and tests followed in the analysis, with 
diagram, maps, and micro-photographs of the different bacilli. This 
is followed by an equally detailed paper on the bacteriology of the 
air of Lima, and especially of*its hospitals and barracks. 

A thesis in physics for the degree of bachelor in mathematical 
sciences by Ignacio A. Ramos is the first published proceeding from 
this faculty. Its subject is wireless telegraphy. The paper was writ- 
ten in 1902, when, as the author expresses it, Marconi’s victories were 
creating a great jubilation in the world. The transmission of thought 
through space with no other medium than the ether aad been, he says, 
the subject of his own studies for a considerable time, the results of 
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which, with due modesty, he here submits. He presents these results 
under the following heads: (1) The principal experiments which led 
to wireless telegraphy. (2) Propagation of electric energy under the 
form of oscillations of high frequency; Thomson’s formulas of the 
oscillating discharge of condensers. (38) Coherers and vertical con- 
ductors. (4) Telegraphing by the Marconi system and its improve- 
ments. (5) Principal experiments in wireless telegraphy. (6) Ad- 
vantages and inconveniencies. (7) Principal applications. The © 
paper is technical and mathematical, is illustrated with diagrams of 
apparatus used by the investigators referred to, and with curves show- 
ing the electric charge and intensity corresponding to the mathemat- 
ical formulas. It gives briefly a history of the first speculations and 
experiments of Maxwell and Hertz in this new development of 
physics, and contains frequent references to the work of their fol- 
lowers, Lodge, Popoff, Righi, Branly, Guarin, Blondel, and others. 
These are the names, it will be remarked, of men of different Kuro- 
pean nationalities, the impled familiarity with whose works indicates 
wide reading on the author’s part. The discoveries of these earlier 
investigators eventually led to their practical application by Marconi, 
combined with his own improvements, in the system of telegraphy 
which goes by his name. 

A thesis for the degree of bachelor in mathematics, by Ova Pedro A. 
Labarthe, which illustrates proficiency in abstruse scientific study, is 
entitled “* Mathematics and pyschophysics.” The introduction dis- 
closes the author’s entire confidence in the application of physics to 
psychology as the proper method of studying the latter science, and 
incidentally reveals the origin of his faith, which was due to his ac- 
quaintance with the modern German school of psychologists, which 
has had many enthusiastic followers in the United States, who, like 
the author of this paper, were captivated by the apparent certainty 
and the positiveness of the conclusions drawn from the application of 
tests which are employed in the physical sciences to physiological and, 
inferentially, to certain psychological phenomena. This empirical 
German method created quite a vogue for experimental psychology. 
The paper was written in 1902 before the novelty of the experimental 
method had worn off and its limitations pointed out and while the 

confidence and enthusiasm of its disciples were still unchecked by 
criticism. The author’s attitude toward the study he presents is best 
shown in the following passage from his introduction: 

The epoch of aprioristic premises, of arbitrary laws, and of unsupported af- 
firmations, he declares, has passed. The modern German school has given a new 
direction to psychological investigations, supporting its conclusions upon a rigor- 
ous system of experiment subject to the checks of mathematical calculations, 
whereby there are derived new applications, more and more extended every day, 


which demonstrate that the new science, psychophysics, is a part of the general 
body of science. 
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He divides the subject into two parts. The first part contains five 
chapters, which present briefly the history of the new science and the 
results of the mathematical and physical investigations of its founders. 
Chapter I merely points out that sensation can be measured and a 
unit of such measurement be selected. Chapter IT gives a brief his- | 
tory of physical experiments in this direction which were suggested 
or made before Weber formulated general conclusions or laws. ‘The 
* author goes back as far as Euler in his list of the scientific men who 
have interested themselves, either as mathematicians or physicists, in 
the experiments which eventually formed the basis of psychophysics. 
His list includes, besides Euler, the astronomers Arago and Stenheil 
(1839), Bouguer and Masson on the perception of differences in the 
intensity of light, Herbart and Drobisch on the relation between the 
sensation of musical intervals and the corresponding number of vibra- 
tions, and Delezzene, who, in 1827, deduced the least number of 
vibrations which could be detected by the ear, and so on to Weber’s 
“law,” which expresses in a mathematical series the relation between 
sensation and its external cause, and this function is expressed geo- 
metrically by a curve. In Chapter II is traced the deduction by 
Fechner of what he called the fundamental law of psychophysics, by 
interpreting psychologically the results of the savants mentioned, and 
specially the “ logarithmic law ” of Bernouilli (1730) and of La Place, 
which those mathematicians evolved by applying mathematics to 
probabilities in the games of chance. Fechner’s fundamental psycho- 
physical law states that sensation increases as the logarithm of excita- 
tion. The author gives the mathematical derivation of this law with 
the corresponding logarithmic curve, develops the function to suit 
different forms of the law, and discusses the proof and objections to 
the law in Chapter III. In Chapter IV he gives other formulas due 
to Helmholz and others, and in Chapter V he points out the impor- 
tance of psychophysical “laws” which express the means whereby 
we gain knowledge of the external world, and briefly summarizes the 
use which has been made of the hght coming from the stars of differ- 
ent magnitudes to establish the degrees of sensation of light. The 
names of the savants he refers to include those of Hipparchus, Her- 
schel, and Stenheil down to (in point of time) Pickering and Jastrow, 
and he gives a diagram from Wundt in which Fechner’s “ law ” 
is applied physiologically, the diagram illustrating the process of 
apperception. ! 

In the second part of his thesis the author gives some details of 
the methods of psychophysical experimentation together with the 
mathematical interpretations and tables containing their results, the 
-mathematics involving the calculus of probabilities. The extent of 
his reading and familiarity with the most recent phase of his sub- 
ject is shown by his reference to the work of the American authors, 
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Fullerton and Cattell, from whom he quotes a table of the values 
of a mathematical expression. 

In Chapter II of this part the author gives further results of ex- 
periments upon the sensations of temperature and muscular force, 
and remarks that the application of mathematical analysis to psy- 
chology was only successfully accomplished after the discovery of 
the calculus. The experimental study of psychology had been ex- 
tending every day since its establishment by Lotze, Fechner, and 
Wundt, and laboratories were especially equipped to carry out the 
experiments. The first of these was established by Wundt in 1878, 
while in 1894 there were 4 in Germany, 2 in England, and 27 in the 
United States, besides others in France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Roumania, whose numbers, however, 
he does not give. 

From the foregoing it appears that this thesis presents a historical 
view of an abstruse subject, and also proves the author’s familiarity 
with it, both from the historical and the practical standpoint. 

Turning now to the faculty of political and administrative sciences, 
the first thesis for the degree of bachelor is by Pedro Oliveira, and 
has for its subject the cooperative school of political economists at 
Nimes in France. It was, like the others cited, written in 1902. In 
his introduction the author describes the origin of this socialistic 
movement. He says: 

Twenty years ago a cooperative school was formed at Nimes, the aim of 
which was to modify peacefully, but radically, the present economical system 
by means of cooperation in such a way that the ownership of the equipment 
of production, and therewith economical sovereignty itself, should be trans- 


ferred from the producers to the consumers. At the head of this school was 
Charles Gide, professor of political economy in the university of Montpellier. 


His doctrine, as defined in the labor congresses of France and 
diffused by the press, has exercised and still exerts an influence in 
the contemporary economical movement. It counts among its ad- 
herents the enthusiasts in cooperation of all countries, philosophers 
and sociologists; and while it neither invokes state aid nor makes a 
revolution necessary to effect its reforms, its followers are very 
numerous. The object of the thesis is to make a critical study of the 
theories of this school—that is to say, of the socialist idea of coopera- 
tion, which the author attempts by dividing his work into three parts, 
the first tracing the historical development of cooperative societies, 
beginning with the first society of the kind, founded by Robert Owen, 
the English philanthropist, in 1820; and tracing the movement in 
the other countries of Europe and the United States, the second 
containing an account of the Nimes school, while in the third he 
offers a criticism of the socialistic idea itself. 

The critique of the cooperative movement by the author follows, 
taking up each theoretical assumption and answering it. 
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He alludes to the fanciful analogy often used by sociologists, 
between the association of cells in an animal or plant and the asso- 
ciation of individuals in the body politic, and refers to the three 
stages of evolution of human solidarity imagined by Fouillée, Her- 
bert Spencer, and others, and points out that the cooperative societies 
realize the ideal of conscious and voluntary solidarity. 

In fact, he adds, three stages of development of the societies’ 
will be followed, according to Gide. In the first, the societies will 
unite to pool the profits in order to establish great magazines; in the 
second stage the profits will be applied to the direct production of the 
articles of consumption, opening bake shops, etc., and, finally, the 
societies will acquire land and raise crops. Thus the first stage will 
be the conquest of the commercial industry, the second the conquest 
of the manufacturing industry, while the third will be a conquest of 
agriculture. In effecting this no state aid will be sought, but the 
whole enterprise will rest upon individual initiative. 

The author then proceeds to criticise the plan of reform of the 
new school, concluding that the plan of campaign proposed by Gide 
to convert the business world into cooperative societies, by first mak- 
ing a conquest of commercial industry, then of manufactures, and 
finally of agriculture, is contrary to history and experience. 

The last thesis of the series for 1902 was submitted for the degree 
of doctor in the faculty of political and administrative sciences by 
Emilio Castelar y Cobian, and its subject is the boundary dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru. It is a learned, legal, historical, and 
statistical document of 262 pages. It recites the successive treaties 
between the two countries, article by article. The earliest date of 
delimitation referred to is 1578. ; 

The University of San Marcos publishesa monthly review, of which 
five numbers (from July to November, 1907) are here considered. 
The scope of the review will be shown by the subject-matter of the 
articles. The table of contents of the July number includes a lecture 
upon a subject in political economy (on the laws of economics) by 
Dr. J. M. Manzanilla, professor in the faculty of political science 
and member of the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence and Legisla- 
tion of Madrid, in which he seeks to show that as there are laws 
in the physical world, so there are analogous laws in the domain of 
economics which experience has demonstrated. The economical proc- 
ess is not the work of chance or of the caprice or fancy of men, but, 
as experience shows, it is based upon fixed laws of production, dis- 
tribution, circulation, and consumption of wealth. The same cir- 
cumstances produce the same activities everywhere, and that without 
the intervention of legislation, although legislation has had its effect 
in guiding or controlling economical movements. Economical laws 
have not, however, the rigidity of physical laws; they spring from 
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the mutual relations of men, and new economical laws have been pro- 
duced by the refinements of social sensibility and education, by mate- 
rial and moral progress, and from new conceptions of duty, utility, 
and justice, by which the fundamental natural economical phenomena 
have been transformed, as when labor is rendered less like slavery 
and made attractive or when cooperation and solidarity are substi- 
tuted for a system with daily wages. 

The next article is upon the importance of the chair of legal medi- 
cine in the university and to the state, on account of the part legal 
medicine plays in criminal practice. Another is a learned thesis for 
the doctor’s degree upon the boundary between Peru and Colombia, 
an article continued through the July and the following number of 
the review. 

The August number contains a legal discussion by Prof. Dr. Placido 
Jiminez upon the interdiction of civil rights to criminals, and a lec- 
ture before the faculty of letters upon the problems of moral philos- 
ophy by a student of the university, Oscar Miro Quesada. The latter 
contains the following heads: Classification of the systems of morals; 
real morals, Aristippus, and the sovereignty of the present; Bentham, 
and the arithmetic of morals; the utilitarianism of Stuart Mill, ideal 
morals, Kantian morals, mixed morals, morals according to Herbert 
Spencer; Fouillée’s theory of morals; Guyau’s system, Wundt’s, and 
finally Hoffding’s. The author gives a brief résumé and critique of 
the views of each of the philosophers quoted, and concludes that 
Hoffding’s sociological theory is the most scientific, the most ample, 
the most tolerant, and therefore the most humane of all. 

The September number of the review contains an article upon the 
legal status of the Indian communities of Peru by Prof. Dr. Manuel 
V. Villaran.. These associations of natives trace their origin, the au- 
thor states, to the times of the Incas, and have persisted through 
colonial times to the present day. Another paper is a lecture on 
chemical physics by Prof. M. E. Pozzi-Ercot, in which the subject 
is treated historically and philosophically. rather than from a strictly 
scientific and mathematical standpoint. The lecturer discusses the 
new theories of the constitution of matter which have arisen since the 
discovery of radium and the phenomena of radiation made it neces- 
sary to revise the old idea of the fixity of matter and the correlation of 
forces. Another article is a lengthy thesis for the degree of bachelor 
in medicine by Julio C. Gastiaburu, upon “ paludismo,” or malaria, 
in Lima. It isa bacteriological study of the subject, containing tables 
of results of observations, and a bibliography at the end. The final 
paper of this number is an account of the ceremonies of welcome of 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, professor at the University of Pennsylvania, as hon- 
orary member of the faculty of political and administrative science 
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of the University of San Marcos at Lima, with the addresses of the 
rector and the reply of Professor Rowe. The ceremony took place 
September 4, 1907. 

The October number contains an article upon crimes committed by~ 
“inebriates, being the substance of a report to the National Academy of © 
Medicine by Doctors Barrios, Velasquez, Bravo, Arce, and Avendano; 
also a lecture by a student of the university upon freewill and deter- 
minism, in which, by allusions and criticisms, he shows his familiarity 
with the views of the leading psychologists. The modern names of 
Hoffding, Wundt, Fouillée, Marchesini, Buisson, Cesca, and Villa 
occur alongside those of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leib- 
nitz, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Kant, showing the extent of the 
author’s reading in several languages. The bibliography gives the 
titles of works in French, Italian, and Spanish. The title of Wundt’s 
work is given in Spanish. 

Two other theses for the degree of bachelor are published in this 
number, one upon pauperism and public aid, and the other upon the 
character of the literature of Peru since the independence, by José de la 
Riva Aguero. The ingenuous author of this paper expresses with 
great candor his opinion of his work as follows: 

I trust that the importance of the subject may atone for the defects of my 
workmanship, which I am the first to recognize. I have, however, a sufficient 
excuse for offering my essay. When a book is published the presumption is that 
the author believes that he has ideas or facts which ought to be made known. - 
It is far different with a thesis, which is frequently, as: in the present case, a 
feeble juvenile production, which is written not because the author believes it is 
worthy of publication, but because he is compelled by the necessity of his 


position to write it. If theses were subjected to the same criticism as books, 
few would be published and few degrees would be granted in, consequence. 


He adds another frank piece of self-criticism when he says: 


My opinions are necessarily wanting in the solid and rich maturity which 
come only from years and experience, but I have faithfully studied the material 
I criticise. I have gone to original sources, and have endeavored to give with 
sincerity and impartiality the impression the works I have read have made 
upon me. 


Some of the author’s remarks are especially worth quoting. For 
example, the following criticism of the conventional Spanish char- 
acter shows that the author possesses the historical sense. He says: 


It is difficult to find a people whose literary character has been more misun- 
derstood than that of the Spaniards. A thousand protests have been made 
against the ridiculous types, conventional or exaggerated to the point of carica- 
ture, of Castilian honor, of Andalusian valor, of the extravagant Spanish 
imagination, etc., but ignorance and traditional popular impressions handed 
down for generations have kept them alive among the generality of foreigners 
and to some extent among ourselves. Perhaps the chivalrous and adventurous 
ideal which is so prominent in the literature and history of the golden age of 
Spain is not peculiar to the genius of the Spanish race, but is rather the 
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expression of the peculiar circumstances in which Spain, like the rest of Europe, 
was placed during the middle ages. But Spain, after the reconquest, and not- 
withstanding the monarchical centralization and the renaissance, for reasons 
which need not be explained here, retained almost unchanged the ideal of the 
middle ages until the eighteenth century. Classical Castilian literature, there- 
fore, should not be regarded as the expression of the national genius alone, but 
also and in great measure as the expression of a historical period which had 
already passed away. 

. The author’s object is to show the influence of native Peruvian 
blood and surroundings upon the creole character, modifying to some 
extent the lterature of the country, which was otherwise essentially 
and naturally in colonial times ‘an imitation of that of the mother 
country. 

The November number of the review contains an article upon the 
possibility of the prevision of economical phenomena, and is a con- 
clusion of the paper upon the natural laws of economics by Professor 
Manzanilla; a paper upon the protection of children, which had been 
presented to the medical Latin-American congress at Montevideo in 
_ -1906 by Dr. Almenara Butler, professor in the faculty of medicine in 

the University of Lima; and a continuation of the thesis upon Peruv- 

ian literature already noticed. 


— 


ECUADOR. 
UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL. | 


The Universidad Central of Ecuador at Quito publishes a small 
monthly journal entitled “Anales.” The numbers at hand are those 
for January to April, 1908, making part of the twenty-second volume 
and the twenty-fifth year. According to the plan of studies pub- 
lished in the January-February number, the teaching force consists 
of the faculties of jurisprudence, medicine, pharmacy, and science. 
The plan of studies is that designated for all the universities of the 
Republic and covers the following courses: 


Faculty of jurisprudence.—Six-year course. First year, first and second 
books of the civil code, Roman law, civil legislation; second year, books 3 and 
4 of the civil code, Roman law, criminal legislation; third year, commercial 
code, international public law, science, and constitutional law; fourth year, 
political economy, international private law, sciences, administrative law, 
finance, and statistics; fifth year, the organic law of judicial authority, pro- 
ceedings and judicial code in civil cases, proceedings in mercantile cases, and 
the police code; sixth year, the penal code, judicial code in criminal proceed- 
ings, the military code, legal medicine, anthropology, and criminology. Students 
of the sixth year will be obliged to attend the classes of legal medicine, and 
will not be admitted to the examinations in other subjects without a certificate 
of attendance at the lectures on legal medicine. 

_ Medical course.—Seven years. The first year’s course includes general and 
descriptive anatomy, theoretical and practical; dissection; histology; inorganic 
chemistry, theoretical and: practical; biological physics; attendance at lectures 
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and practice in clinics at the general hospital; care of wounds, burns, con- 
tusions, ete.; instruction in antisepsis and asepsis. 'The professor of on 
gives the first course in the anatomy and physiology of obstetrics. 

Second year: General and descriptive anatomy of the nervous system and 
organs of sense; embryology; histology and dissection; organic and biological 
chemistry, theoretical and practical; general and applied botany; medical 
zoology; attendance at hospital clinics; practice in reductions of luxations and 
fractures; care of wounds, ete. The director of the maternity hospital gives 
the second course in obstetrics. - 

Third year: Physiology; hygiene and general principles of anthropology ; 
topographical anatomy in the amphitheater; odontology, theoretical and prac- 
tical; hospital practice with lesser surgical operations; obstetrics, as above. 

Fourth year: General pathology and pathological anatomy; bacteriology, 
theoretical and practical, comprising the technology of the subject, apparatus, 
cultures, colorations, inoculations, microscopical examination, immunization, 
serotherapy, pathogenic microbes in man, and the bacteriological analysis of the 
air, water, and soil. Hospital attendance, surgical examination of patients, 
diagnosis and practice in urgency cases. 

Fifth year: External pathology; operative medicine in the amphitheater; 
ophthalmology; medical electricity, including the technology of the subject, 
electro-physiology, electro-therapeutics; massages, pharmacology; hospital at- 
tendance with higher surgery. 

Sixth year: Internal pathology; pediatry; psychiatry; therapeutics and 
materia medica; clinics—examination of patients and diagnosis. 

Seventh year: Obstetrics and accompanying diseases; gynecology; venereal 
and skin diseases; toxicology; legal medicine and public hygiene; hospital 
attendance and gynecological clinics. 

Faculty of pharmacy.—Five-year course. First year: Inorganic chemistry, 
theoretical and practical, with laboratory work; general botany, theoretical and 
practical (organography and vegetable physiology); biological physics. 

Second year: Organic chemistry, theoretical and practical, with laboratory 
work; botany (taxonomy, classification, and description) ; ; general and applied 
zoology. 

Third year: Analytical inorganic chemistry, general principles of therapeutics, 
materia medica, general mineralogy. 

Fourth year: Analytical organic chemistry, qualitative and quantitative, 
theoretical and practical, with laboratory work; toxicology and legal chem- 
istry; first course in pharmacy; crystallography. 

Fifth year: Medico-pharmaceutical micrography; general principles of bac- 
teriology; micrographical and bacteriological preparations, colorations, and 
manipulation of the microscope. 

’ During the fourth and fifth years students will learn practical pharmacy in 
suitable establishments. 

The faculty of sciences includes a general course of 1 year, and special 
courses of 2 years each in agrimensure, agronomy, and architecture. The 
studies of the general course consist of algebra, plane geometry, and geometry 
of three dimensions, general botany, physics, inorganic chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology, general zoology, ornamental and architectural drawing, mineral 
analysis. 

The course in agrimensure includes, for the first year, topography, organic 
chemistry and agricultural industries, chemistry applied to constructions, 
agronomy and agricultural machinery, agricultural chemistry, ornamental and 
architectural drawing, applied zoology, hygiene applied to buildings, laws relat- 
ing to agriculture. The second-year studies include topography, organic chem- 
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istry and agricultural industries, rural and town buildings, highways and 
common roads, laws relating to agriculture, domestic and foreign agricultural 
bookkeeping. 

The first-year course in architecture includes mechanics applied to buildings, 
technical physics, chemistry applied to constructions, mineralogy and geology, 
topography, architectural drawing and technology, hygiene applied to buildings. 
In the second year the course covers descriptive geometry (applied), chemistry 
of constructions, architectural drawing and technology, laws affecting archi- 
tecture, mineralogy and geology. 

The course in agronomy includes, for the first year, agronomy and agricul- 
tural machinery, agricultural chemistry, applied botany and zoology, organic 
chemistry and agricultural industries, elementary topography, mineralogy, 
geology, and hygiene; for the second year the studies, in addition to the fore- 
going, are the flora of Ecuador, veterinary surgery, agricultural bookkeeping 
and laws. 


Graduates in science who have sufficiently distinguished themselves 
will be sent abroad by the Government to perfect themselves in 
special branches. 

The university publishes the following notice, which will be of 
interest to students of certain branches of science: 

The University of Quito, desiring to increase its museums of zoology, botany, 
mineralogy, and ethnology by means of exchanges with public and private 
museums, has resolved to invite the correspondence of parties who wish to ex- 
change for collections of Ecuadorian fauna, flora, etc. 

Those who, accepting the excellent scheme of enriching their museums, wish 
to have sent any particular specimen or collection (e. g., an ornithological col- 
lection) have only to apply to the rector of the Central University of Ecuador, 
Quito, or to the secretary. 

The notice is published in English, German, French, and Spanish. 

The copies of the Anales at hand have articles by professors of the 
university upon various subjects. Thus Prof. R. P. Luis Sodéro, 8. J., 
has a continued article upon Ecuadorian botany. The title is “ Ser- 
tula flores Ecuadorensis,” and the description of specimens is entirely 
in Latin. Prof. Lino Maria Flor, civil and military engineer, con- 
tributes a continued article upon algebra, which will eventually form 
a text-book. Another article is upon incommensurables in geometry, 
by Prof. J. Alejandrino Velasco, civil engineer; another gives an 
account of modern agriculture, by Prof. Marcello Sosti, licentiate 
of the Academia Agricola of Turin, professor in the agricultural 
institute of Panama, and professor in the faculty of sciences of the 
University of Quito, which shows that that university seeks some of 
its professors from Italy, a country which is distinguished for its 
advancement in modern science. Another article is a report upon 
the bubonic plague, and still another is an account of the chemical 
analysis of the drinking water of Quito, both by professors of the 
University of Quito. These titles show the character of the work and 
the kind of intellectual interest which the university invites and 
cultivates. Both are quite in the “ modern ” spirit, it will be seen. 
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The same spirit actuates the recent educational movement in the 
Central American republics, if we may-judge from the scattering re- 
ports at hand. Thus, the secretary of public instruction of Costa 
Rica in his report for 1902-8 speaks of the establishment of courses 
of agriculture in the liceo and of a commercial school, while the 
president of the Republic, in his recommendation of appropriations 
for education, remarks that the tendency and object of education are 
now essentially practical, and afford a field for youth to learn things 
which are most needed for the development of the country. 

There is a National Central Institute at Guatemala, whose degrees 
are recognized in all the Central American republics. 

In Nicaragua, which has ten colleges and two universities, a 
national industrial, commercial, and scientific museum has been 
established. ; 

At Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, there is a central uni- 
versity, with faculties of science and the political sciences, beside 
those of law and medicine. 

In the Republic of Salvador there are three technical schools and 
a national university, with faculties of jurisprudence, medicine, 
natural sciences, and engineering. 

These bare facts indicate a disposition to accommodate the courses 
of higher instruction to the industrial and technical requirements 
of the various countries of Central: America. 


MEXICO. 


The effort to give a practical tendency to higher education, that is 
to say, to shape the university instruction in such a way as to sup- 
press the classical and literary studies which consume time with no 
immediate definitely practical object in view, and instead thereof to 
give more time to studies which prepare immediately for the profes- 
sions and practical affairs, a tendency which has been seen to be so 
marked in the programmes of South American universities, is also 
to be observed in higher education in Mexico. This spirit is mani- 
fested in the message of the President of the Republic quoted in the 
last report of this bureau, in which special mention is made of the 
National School of Engineering, with its divisions of mechanics, 
mining, and electricity, and the field work and practice of its students 
and graduates in the various manufactures, mines, railroads, and 
electrical plants of the country; also the Superior School of Com- 
merce, and the so-called Preparatory School, which latter shows a 
decidedly scientific and technical tendency in its programme. 
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CUBA. 


The bureau published in its report for 1906 an account of the Uni- 
versity of Habana, from which it appears that the scientific and tech- 
nical studies at that institution have been greatly extended in the last 
few years, although the humanities retain their wonted place in the 
university programme. The courses of study in the faculty of let-— 
ters and sciences relating to scientific studies alone cover 32 pages 
of the Memoria Anuario, or annual catalogue, published by the uni- 
versity. Enough of this material to give an idea of the scope and 
grade of the scientific instruction was published in the report referred 
to, and need not be republished here. It is sufficient to say that the 
scientific course is thoroughly modernized, and includes the latest. the- 
ories in the study of man himself from the standpoint of anthropol- 
ogy and archeology, as well as the modern methods employed in the 
physical sciences, with their applications in technology and agri- 
culture. 

The whole preceding review of the courses of higher study in the 
Spanish-American countries of to-day indicates clearly the practical 
trend which has been given to instruction in those countries, with a 
view to improving their material condition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1907-8.4 


Great Britain and Ireland, constitutional monarchy; area, England and Wales, 58,186 
square miles; population, 34,547,016 in 1906. Scotland, 29,820 square miles; popu- 
lation (estimated, 1906), 4,726,070. Ireland, 32,583 square miles; population (esti- 
mated, 1906), 4,386,035. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE, 


Educational bills before Parliament.—Purposes; scope and prospects. 

Current operations of schools and higher institutions.—Summarized statistics (Table 1). 
Hlementary schools: Adequate provision of; expenditures for; need of trained 
teachers for. Secondary and technical education: Status of; technical and art 
schools and classes in receipt of government grants (Tables 2-7). Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland: Comparative attendance at specified dates; recent uni- 
versity developments; distribution of the Carnegie trust fund; the Irish universities 
bill. 

Important international events of the year. 


EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


Outline of the London school system.—The county councils as the education authority: 
The education committees; local school managers. Divisions of the general system. 
Statistics of public elementary schools: Pupils; teachers; finances. 

Salient features of the current (London) official record.—Supervision of the child popu- 
lation; special schools for defectives; industrial schools; condition of school build- 
ings; higher elementary schools. Teachers: Recruitment of force; pupil teachers. 
Medical inspection of schools. 

Higher education in London, including secondary.—The scholarship system; secondary 
schools; coordination of secondary and higher institutions. 

The consultative committee of London teachers. : 

London as a typical city.—Auxiliary works of local education authorities: Provision of 
meals; country and open-air schools; after-care committees. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 


The legislative activity with respect to education, which has been 
a marked feature of the recent record of public affairs in Great 
Britain and Ireland, has continued during the current year. Each 
division of the United Kingdom has had one or more educational 
bills before Parliament the course of which was followed with unflag- 
ging attention throughout the session. The most important of these 
measures are the elementary education (England and Wales) bill, 
introduced February 24 by Mr. McKenna, who succeeded Mr. Birrell 
as minister of education; the education (Scotland) bill, introduced 
March 26; and the Irish universities bill, introduced March 31. 


«For a complete index of articles on education in Great Britain and Ireland in reports 
of this series from 1888-89 to 1903, inclusive, see Report for 1904, Vol. I, chap. xii, pp. 
790-832 ; also Reports for 1906, Vol. I, chap. 1, p. 1; 1907, Vol. I, chap. iii. 
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The McKenna bill is the second endeavor of the Liberal govern- 
ment to place all the public elementary schools of England on the 
same footing, and thus settle the controversies growing out of the 
dual system of control, that is, control by local authorities and by 
private managers. Two provisions of the bill cover its fundamental 
principles: First, that only provided, or council, schools under full 
public control shall be included in the national system; second, that 
no religious tests shall be applied to teachers in these schools. As a 
means of insuring the practical. application of these principles, the 
bill further provides that in single school areas, that is, in villages and 
rural districts, the council school shall be the only one recognized for 
public support. This provision would affect about 7,000 single school 
areas, of which it is estimated about 6,000 have only Church of Eng- 
land schools. In these single school areas the transfer of “ volun- 
tary ” schools to the local authority is made obligatory by the bill, 
but free use of the school is reserved to the church on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The church may also impose the condition that Cowper- 
Temple Bible teaching, following the London county council sylla- 
bus,’ shall be given after the transfer. If the trust deed precludes 
the complete elimination of sectarian instruction, a right of entry 
for denominational instructors, not being members of the staff, shall 
be granted outside the regular school hours. 

In respect to larger areas, including boroughs of over 10,000 popu- 
lation and urban districts of over 20,000, the bill provides that volun- 
tary or nonprovided schools may “contract out,” in other words, 
relinquishing all claim upon the local taxes, they may retain denom- 


inational appointment of teachers and control; no child, however, shall 


be compelled to attend such a school, and its general efficiency must 
be equal to that of the council school, and in respect to all conditions 
of efficiency it must be subject to government inspection. The bill 
provides further that the per capita grants from the public treasury 
shall be equal in both council schools and those contracted out. The 
several government grants for elementary schools, 1. e., aid grant, fee 
grant, and all special grants, are to be abolished and a single grant 
substituted, equivalent to £2 7s. per pupil in average attendance. 

According to the estimates submitted by Mr. McKenna, this new 
basis for the distribution of the government grant will give to each 
school area an increase over the amount at present received which 
will not be less than 4 shillings per child in average attendance at 
school nor more than 6 shillings. There is a further restriction that 
no area is to receive more than 75 per cent of the whole cost of its 

4See Public Elementary Schools in Single-school Parishes, Return by the Board of 
Education (Cd. 3990, 1908). 


>This syllabus is contained in a Return to an Order of the House of Lords and published 
as a public document (Cd. 3973). 
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elementary education. The additional cost to the exchequer should 
this measure pass is estimated at £1,400,000 ($6,804,000) a year. It 
should be observed that as the bill is a financial measure intended to 
regulate the conditions on which public money may be applied in aid 
of elementary education in England and Wales, its essential clauses 
can not be amended by the House of Lords. 

The debate over the bill, which was carried to the second reading 

*May 20 by a majority of 165 in a total of 575 votes, was similar, in 
the feeling displayed and the arguments presented, to the memorable 
debates over the education act of 1902 and the defeated bill of 1906. - 
The noteworthy event in the progress of the debate was a sudden de- 
velopment of the spirit of compromise. Although, undoubtedly, 
many circumstances led to this change, it received its chief impulse 
from a bill introduced into the House of Lords in March, by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

While adopting the main provisions of the government bill, this 
measure endeavored to meet the demands of those who were opposed 
to excluding teachers from all participation in religious instruction 
by the provision that all teachers should be left free to offer to give 

__ simple Bible teaching or teaching distinctly denominational. Further, 

the bill provided that: | 

In every public elementary school—(a) Religious instruction which is not dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination shall be given during school hours at 
the cost and under the control of the local education authority; (0) facilities 
shall be afforded by the local education authority on at least three days a week 
during school hours to enable children whose parents wish them to receive 
religious instruction distinctive of any particular denomination to receive that 


instruction, but no part of the cost of giving such instruction shall be paid by 
the local education authority. 


The St. Asaph bill, which was heartily approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, commanded wide attention and turned the tide 
of public discussion of the educational question toward compromise 
on the lines suggested by it. The provision for facilities (clause B 
above cited) undoubtedly intends a right of entry for clergymen of 
different denominations, an arrangement that meets with great. oppo- 
sition. Modifications of this clause already suggested recall the plan 
adopted in St. Louis under the superintendency of Doctor Harris. 
By this plan the superintendent “ gave permits to all children whose 
parents requested it, allowing them to be absent two hours in each 
week for religious instruction under the supervision of priest or 
pastor.” ‘“ This is one device,” says Doctor Harris, “ which does not 
conflict with the principle of the separation of church and state, and 
yet treats conscientious scruples with respect.” ¢ 

@ See Register Tract Series, No. 12: Morality in the Schools, William T. Harris, LL. D. 
(pp. 13-14). ; 
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The retirement of the premier, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
early in April, caused a complete change in the cabinet, and the man- 
agement of the government education bill passed to Mr. Runciman, 
who succeeded Mr. McKenna as president of the board of education. 

The purpose to maintain the essential principles of the measure 
was indicated by a public address made by the new premier, Mr. 
Asquith, soon after assuming the duties of the office. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Asquith said: 


I entirely agree with what fell from one of my right honorable friends that 
in the matter of education the controversy itself is a constant reproach both to 
the religious conditions and to the political sagacity of the English people. In 
this matter we must hope and work, as we all wish, for a concordat and for 
peace. 


He added, however : 


But while I say that, I say also we must keep our powder dry. We must not 
and we can not abandon either our principles or our friends. Nor can we leave 
things in the intolerable position in which they are now. 


The desire for compromise expressed by the prime minister was 
shared by eminent men of both parties, and repeated conferences on 
the subject were held in which churchmen, nonconformist clergymen, 
and members of Parliament participated. Apart from the conviction 
of thoughtful men that the controversy was injurious to the cause of 
religion as well as to that of education, there were other influences 
at work which made the continuance of present conditions impossible. 
The drift of these influences was indicated by Mr. Runciman in a 
speech during the debate on the proposal for the second reading of 
the bill. 


One thing [he said] that the act of 1902 has done is that it has opened the 
floodgates; and, furthermore, the preponderance of the church schools has 
largely diminished. One of my honored friends asked me a question, I think 
on Friday or Monday, as to the number of children in attendance in the church 
schools in 1897 and 1907, showing the increase or decrease in the decennial 
period. During these 10 years the number of children in the church schools in 
average attendance increased by 28,000; the number in the Roman Catholic 
schools increased by 45,000, while the number in the council and other schools 
increased by 729,145. That is an indication of which, I think, churchmen will 
do well to take note. It means an enormous change in the numbers of children 
who are passing into the publicly controlled schools. There is another con- 
sideration which churchmen should bear in mind—and that is the onward 
march of local government. You have given the local authorities some taste 
of what they may do since 1902 and there is some indication of what they 
intend to do. They are to keep the schools in good repair, and in consenting to 
the control of these schools being in their hands they are not likely to lie quiet, 
even if this Government went out of power, with a control which gave them 
only one-third of the managers. They are not going to agree, in regard to 
inspection to part with control so long as the schools may dip their hands inte 
the pockets of the rate payers. Furthermore, in reference to veto on the ap- 
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pointment or dismissal of teachers, I would point out that really the most 
important element in the educational controversy is: ‘‘ Who is to pay for and 
to control the teachers?’ 


In addition to the principle of public control thus emphasized, 
there is a steady increase in the number of those who are ready to 
support a proposition for purely secular schools. In the debate on 
the second reading above referred to, Mr. Yoxall, speaking for the 
Liberal party, suggested— 


That they should withdraw this bill and set up the round-table conference, 
to which so much reference had been made, so that it might be possible in the 
next year to bring in an agreed bill. If, however, an agreed bill could not be 
arrived at, then they should bring in a bill of principles in this matter. It was 
no bill of liberal principles that included in it the principle of contracting out, 
the removal from public control, as it now existed, of a large number of the 
schools of this country. It was not a bill of liberal principles that said that 
tests were not to be applied to teachers, and yet provided that in all these 
schools that contracted-out teachers should have tests riveted on them more 
closely than ever. Let the Government affirm wholly and solely public control 
of education paid by public money. Let them also affirm that there should be 
no theological tests for teachers. Let them carry the bill through the House, 
and then if that bill met in another place the fate which other education bills 
had met it would at least meet its fall honorably and bravely.? 


Mr. George Roberts, member from Norwich, representing the 
Labor party, expressed the hope that this suggestion would be acted 
upon. 

If in the end [he continued] they found the solution which they proposed 
impossible he trusted they would turn to the secular solution. * * * He 
was firmly convinced that more people were turning to that solution as a 
matter of conviction and as a policy of despair, recognizing as they did the 
utter impossibility of reconciling the sectarian elements in this quarrel. 

* * * If the Government agreed with the Labor party that the secular 
solution was the only natural solution of the education difficulty, the Labor 
party asked them to go to the country and tell the people that they were con- 
vinced that this was the only abiding solution, and the people would cast their 
votes in a way that would at least set the nation on the path by which peace 
and a permanent solution of the question would be found. They no longer 
wanted a continuance of sectarian squabbles, but to concentrate their en- 
deavors on obtaining educational efficiency.°¢ 


Official utterances upon the prospects of the bill before the ad- 
journment of Parliament held out the hope that compromise would 
eventually be found possible. At a banquet given by the National 
Liberal Club June 12, Mr. Asquith, responding to a toast in his 
honor, said: 


Gentlemen, I welcome, and I suppose we all welcome, the growth—of which 
we have seen during the last few months so many gratifying signs, and some- 
times in quarters where we least looked for them—of a reasonable and of an 


— 


* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 189, No. 1, pp. 143-145. 
>Ibid., p. 162. 
¢ Ibid., p. 178. 
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accommodating temper. If the Government do not push on to its further: 


stages at this moment our education bill, it is because we not only hope, but 
believe that there are at work pacifying and reconciling forces which, if time 
be given, may work out a solid and a lasting settlement. Whatever may be 
the temptations to forsake them, we shall adhere in any such settlement to 
our two main governing principles—namely, first, that popular control must 
accompany rate aid; next, that to make our system of education a truly 
national system there must be at no stage or rung upon the educational ladder 
anything in the nature of a denominational test. Given those two essential 
and irremovable conditions, I say to you—and I speak not altogether without 
knowledge—that I am at this moment sanguine that a way may be found by 
which, without compelling us to adopt either the sectarian or the secular solu- 
tion, with due regard to conscience and of sentiment—I will add sentiment, 
and to all equitable claims and interests, we may obtain for this country the 
priceless boon of a really national system.® 

The determination to put an end to the grievances of Non-Con- 
formists, who are forced to send their children to Church of England 
schools in districts having no other school, was positively asserted 
by Mr. Runciman in a reply to an appeal to the Government against 
this injustice: “ They would not,” he said, “in any political circum- 
stances rest content to leave any district to be monopolized by de- 
nominational schools.” 

While thus affirming the purpose of the Government in respect to 
a serious evil, Mr. Runciman expressed confidence in the success of 
efforts for a compromise measure. His hope was based in particular 
upon the effect of the recent department regulations relative to 
training colleges ® by which half the places in training colleges, here- 
tofore restricted to members of the Established Church, are psi to 
Non-Conformists. 

Parliament adjourned for the long waication August 1, and the 
further consideration of the education bill, which has routed com- 
mittee stage, was set down for October 12. 

The nature of the educational problems that seem destined to 
replace that of sectarian schools in the public mind may be inferred 
from the remaining bills pertaining to the subject which were intro- 
duced during the session. From the administrative standpoint the 
most important of these was the education (local authorities) bill, 
referred to also as the Walker bill. This bill was an endeavor to 
meet numerous complaints that have arisen from areas deprived of 
the control of education by the law of 1902. It will be recalled that 
this law made the county and county borough councils the local 
authorities for education, with reservation of certain authority in 

4 School Government Chronicle, No. 1949, vol. 79, June 20, 1908, p. 592. 

> Board of Education Regulations for the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools. 
(In force from August 1, 1908.) Prefatory memorandum, p. XII. Also definitions and 
general conditions, sec. 7 (h); sec. 8 (d. h. j.). 


¢The bill was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Henry Walker, member 
for the Melton division of Leicestershire. ; 
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respect to elementary education to the towns having above 10,000. in- 
habitants and urban districts above 20,000.¢ 

In its original form the Walker bill simply reproduced the lan- 
guage of the delegation clause of the education bill for 1906, as it 
had received the assent of the House of Lords, and was thus free from 
contentious matter. By amendment, however, additional areas were 
included and control extended to secondary as well as elementary 
education; the language of the bill also changed from the mandatory 
to the permissive form. The force and persistence of the spirit that 
makes for local independence in England are indicated by the hearty 
support given to this measure and the Boudin discussion of its 
proposals. 

The trend of these discussions is indicated by the proceedings of a 
special conference of the representatives of minor local authorities, 
which was held in London (April 8) under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland.’ Although the majority of the mem- 
bers of the conference were decidedly in favor of delegating full 
power to smaller areas than are recognized under the law, the argu- 
ments in favor of larger areas and unified control were fully consid- 
ered. It was apparent that the teachers in the conference did not 
desire to return to the absolute control of small parish authorities. 
On the other hand, the point was effectually made that while county 
authorities had raised the standard of qualification, tenure, and salary 
in places where the conditions of the teaching service had been below 
the average, there was no freedom under county control for improve- 
ment above that average for those localities that were willing to bear 
larger expenditure for this purpose. On the whole, it was the sense 
of the conference that decentralization with combination may prove 
advantageous not to the teacher only, but to the whole spirit and vital 
growth of the education system. 

The modifications of the Walker bill, already referred to, show the 
effect of the conference here considered and other similar public dis- 
cussions of its provisions. 

The “ children bill” is a government measure for the protection of 
juveniles. It deals with such questions as reformatory and industrial 
schools, juvenile smoking, wandering and vagrant children, and other 
allied matters,*some of which overlap, and all of which are closely 
related to, the province of the education department. In order that 
the bill might be strictly noncontentious, many matters of importance 

« By the local government acts of 1888 and 1894, England and Wales are divided into 
62 administrative counties, including the county of London. By the education act of 
1902 (London, 1903) these counties and the county boroughs, 72 in number, were made 
independent areas for local school administration. To these were added, for elementary 
education, municipal boroughs having more than 10,000 inhabitants, numbering at present 
138, and.urban districts with a population over 20,000, numbering at present 54. The 


Isles of Scilly form also an autonomous area. 
>’ See School Government Chronicle, No. 1939, vol. 79, April 11, pp. 3847-352. 
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were omitted, as, for example, the age for school attendance, half 


timers, and the employment of street children. Although the prin- 
ciple of the bill was generally approved, its provisions were closely 
scrutinized and so extensively amended that final action upon it is 
necessarily postponed to the autumn session.* 

The school-attendance bill provided that the minimum age for 
exemption from school attendance should be 13 years. The relation 
of this measure to the general welfare of juvenile workers was clearly 
shown by its author, Lord Stanley of Alderley,’ in his speech moving 
the second reading. He pointed out that while the education act of 
1902 empowered local authorities to make by-laws giving partial ex- 
emption from school attendance, from May to October, to children 
employed in agriculture, that provision had not been taken advantage 
of at all. Nearly all the half-time employment in the country of 
children over 12 years of age, according to Lord Stanley, “is in the 
textile districts,” and outside those districts “ there is practically no 
half time.” Even where it exists the figures support the view “ that 
it 1s not a necessary condition of industry, even in the textile trades.” 
With respect to the general status of half timers, Lord Stanley said: 


From the point of view of education everyone knows the confusion and incon- 
venience caused in a school by having half timers side by side with full timers. 
The half timers are backward and disturb the class and are altogether a 
nuisance. But the number of half timers has so diminished of late years that it 
has not answered the purpose of local education authorities to set up separate 
half-time classes; and generally speaking I think most people would-say that 
when half time sets in the intelligence and brightness of the scholar fades 
away. 

But the question must also be looked at carefully from the standpoint of the 
health and physique of the children. It is not by any means a satisfactory 
state of things to have a child going to work at a mill at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, then rushing home at midday, eating a hurried meal, and going to school in 
the afternoon. Controversies have taken place upon the system under which 
children are certified as fit to work in the mill. Naturally, the doctors who 
certify them declare that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, but 
I do not think anyone who has examined the information we have received in 
connection with the medical inspection of schools—I refer to the reports as to 
eyesight and general condition of the children—can feel that certification which 
does not reject more than about 1 per cent of the children can be quite satis- 
factory. I hope, apart from this bill, that the medical inspection of children at 
school will grow and will be followed by medical assistance,’ and that in two 
or three years we may be able to rely more upon the machinery provided in con- 


«For an interesting review of its provisions, see report of the annual meeting of the 
Association of Education Committees (Hngland and Wales), Address of the President, 
Sir George White, in the School Government Chronicle, No. 1945, vol. 79 (May 23, 1908), 
p. 490; also, debate on the second reading, speech of the lord advocate (Mr. Thomas 
Shaw), Parliamentary Debates, fourth series, vol. 186, pp. 1251-1262. 

> Lord Stanley of Alderley has long been identified with progressive policies in educa- 
tion. He was a member of the London school board from 1876 to 1885, and again from 
1888 to 1896; a member of the royal commission on elementary education, 1887; of the 
departmental committee on London poor law schools, 1895, etc. 
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nection with our schools for ascertaining the physical fitness of the children 
-and less upon the certificates of doctors. 

I have pointed out that, as to what may be called foreign competition, our 
most energetic competitors are able to do without this child labor. I have 
pointed out that in the case of those who earn the lowest wages and who in 
some ways may be considered to have the hardest lot—namely, the agricultural 
population—the half-time system has not been demanded and is not used. It is 
not in the poorest parts of the community but in the well-paid textile industries 
where this labor most exists. There is weighty support given to the principle 
of this bill, and resolutions in favor of it have been passed by the trades councils 
of many of our large towns, including Oldham, Burnley, Rochdale, Stockport, 
Accrington, Leigh, Keighley, and Glossop; and it is in these towns that the 
practice largely exists at which I am by this bill striking a blow. I do not 
gather that employers clamor for the child labor.® 


Although the bill was not carried to second reading, the purpose 
which was uppermost in the author’s mind has been accomplished. 
An interdepartmental committee was appointed in July to inquire 
into and report upon the whole subject of exemption from school 
attendance, the conditions of child labor, and the practical effects 
of legislation restricting the employment of children.” In connec- 
tion with this bill the recent action of the United Textile Workers’ 
Association is significant. The leaders of this association, recently 
assembled in conference, by a vote of 186 to 27, approved the raising 
of the age of half-time labor from 12 to 13 years. This is a striking 
evidence of the change that has taken place in the minds of this class 
of workers. For 30 years they have steadily opposed the steps by 
which the age for half-time labor has been raised from 8 to 12 years. 

Mention should also be made of the bill to establish compulsory 
continuation schools in England and in Wales,° which, in spite of the 
fact that it was dropped, is a significant sign of the increasing con- 
cern for public education in England. In his speech introducing the 
bill its author gave the following particulars as to the conditions that 
made it desirable: 

Far more than in any other country our children are children of the city. 
‘Herded together in great masses, denied the simple security of existence which 
lies in direct access to the soil aS a means of livelihood, exposed to the many 
vicissitudes which arise from roughly organized machine production on a large 
scale, the working populations of our large towns stand more than ever before 
in need of training in the art of industry. 

Since industry is to be their occupation, I submit that we must see to it 
that they lack nothing that we can easily bestow upon them of fit training for 


their destiny. And only less important because the numbers concerned are 
smaller is the necessity of scientific agricultural training in rural districts. 


“Parliamentary Debates, vol. 188, No. 6, pp. 878-879. 

®A similar inquiry was ordered by the House of Commons in 1893. See Education 
Department: Report of a Departmental Committee Appointed to Inquire into the Condi- 
tions of School Attendance and Child Labor. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, July 6, 1893. 

¢ Hducation (continuation schools) bill introduced into the House of Commons, March 
24, by Mr. Chiozza Money (Paddington, N.). 
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What is the actual condition of the youth of our towns? The answer is in too 
large a number of cases that they pass into the work of life altogether un- 
trained. After a few brief years of elementary education they are set free, at 
' the most dangerous period of their lives, at the beginning of adolescence, to be- 
come wage-earners. They pass into the seething turmoil of modern industry to 
play a game for wages without knowledge of the rules. In the great majority 
of cases no systematic education is received after 13 or 14 years of age. Perhaps 
the House will forgive me if I endeavor to show what the facts of the case are. 
At the last census there were in England and Wales 4,600,000 youths of both 
sexes. How many of these continue their education? -According to the educa- 
tion reports there were in attendance at various continuation schools numbers 
as follows: Working class and lower middle class students in England and 
Wales (15 to 21 years of age), 1904-5: Technical institutions, 2,500; schools 
of art, 21,100; day technical classes, 780; day art classes, 2,600; evening 
schools, 360,000; higher: elementary schools, 10,000; estimate for middle classes, 
400,000 ; total, 796,890. Thus some 800,000 students between 14 and 21 years of 
age are to be found in all England, as against nearly 5,000,000 youths of that 
age. Therefore, only 1 in 6 of those between 14 and 21 are undergoing any sort 
of systematic education. Even if we take those between 14 and 18 only, it is 
clear that some 2,000,000 out of 2,800,000 have done with education forever. 
What is the practical result? Our towns are loaded with untrained boys and 
girls drifting surely into the ranks of the incompetent. For a few brief years 
the boys find it easy to earn money as van boys, shop boys, errand boys, lift 
boys. At about 17 or 18 years of age they find it difficult to obtain employment. 
Untrained, unskilled, they go to swell the ever-growing ranks of the unskilled 
laborers. It is in view of these melancholy facts that I beg to introduce a bill 
for the continued education and training of the young.® 


The endowed schools (masters) bill, intended to improve the tenure 
of masters and more especially that of assistant masters, passed both 
Houses before the adjournment. 

The education bill for Scotland, » to which reference was made at 
the opening of this chapter, ceind through committee and will be 
reported to the House with some amendments in October. Its ulti- 
mate passage seems, therefore, assured; but since practical operations 
under the new measure will not begin before another year, it may 
suffice here to consider its main purpose. This is the improvement of 
the existing machinery of public education with a view of extending 
its scope, and also with a view to improving the physical condition of 
the poorer children, who are in a sense under the guardianship of the 
nation. School boards are empowered by the bill to provide any 
form of education or instruction which may be sanctioned by the 
department, and for this purpose two or more school boards may 
combine; provision is made for increasing the funds applicable to 
secondary education and for their more uniform distribution. Fur- 
thermore, school boards are required to establish continuation classes, 
and are authorized to make attendance upon such classes couipeiames 
for youths from 14 to 17 years of age who are not in attendance at 


¢ Parliamentary Debates, fourth series, vol. 186, pp. 1285-1236. 
» Introduced by Right Hon, J. Sinclair, secretary of state for Scotland. 
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high schools. Practical effect is given to this provision by the penal- 
ties imposed on any person who knowingly employs a young person 
above the age of 14 at any time when his attendance at a school or a 
continuation class is required by law. The bill provides also for bi- 
annual promotions to prevent waste of time on the part of pupils, 
for medical inspection of schools, for the protection of children from 
neglect and abuse, and for the supply of food and clothing at public 
cost to needy children, and empowers local authorities to defray the 
expenses of agencies for collecting and distributing information as 
to employments open to children on leaving school.¢ 


Tt will be seen from this brief characterization that the bill accords 
with the most advanced opinion as to public responsibility for the 
care and the development of the young. 

The third of the government bills already referred to, the Irish 
universities bill, was passed before the adjournment and received 
royal assent August 1. Its provisions are explained further on in the 
review of university movements. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The legislative measures which have been here reviewed epitomize, 
as it were, the movement of the public mind with reference to the 
further development of education in the kingdom. For the actual 
status of schools and higher institutions we must turn to official pub- 
lications. 

The increasing scope of government supervision and aid is the most 
impressive fact brought out in the reports of the central authorities, 
i. e., the board of education in England, the committee of council on 
education in Scotland, and the commissioners of national education in 
Ireland. These bodies are charged, in the respective divisions of the 
kingdom, with the administration of the treasury grant for educa- 
tion. In 1907-8 the total grant for this purpose in the thre divi- 
sions of the kingdom reached the amount of £17,706,237 (equivalent 
in round numbers to $88,000,000). Of this total £13,793,646 (in 
round numbers $68,000,000) were appropriated for England. The 
central authority not only administers the grant, but formulates 
schemes of study, standards, etc., for the schools and institutions 
that participate in it and maintains inspection over them. The mag- 
nitude and varied character of this work may be inferred from the 
following statistical summaries and accompanying text. 

« Ag illustrating the great interest in this movement, see Handbook of Employments, 


by Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, D. Se., Ph. D., F. L. 8. The book conveys a vast amount of 
information with regard to the trades and industries of Scotland. 
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Table 1 presents the statistics of attendance upon public elementary 
schools and universities in the three divisions of the United Kingdom 
for the latest year officially reported. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of current educational statistics—Great Britain and 
Treland. 


[The information in this table relating to universities is taken from the Statesman’s Year- 
book, 1908. The remainder has been compiled from the official reports of the education 
departments of the different divisions of the kingdom. ] 


Date of Registered | Profess- 


Institutions. students ors or 


report, or pupils. | teachers. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Universities: 
Oxford (21 colleges, 4 halls, and noncollegiate students) ......... 1907 8, 742°| << Joeeeee 
Cambridge (17 colleges, 1 hostel, and noncollegiate students)... . 1907 3,463 HEC Sees 
Durham (1 college of arts, 1 college of science, 1 medicalcollege)-| 1907 - a926 126 
London (26 collegesand. schools) 23055. so sca2 2055 bee esten ses 1907 67,141 1, 022 
Victoria University, Manchester (2 colleges)...........----------- 1907 ¢ 1, 482 192 
DMeeds:University 22 Sle ee aa eee 1907 da 815 140 
TAVETPOOL UD IT ViCRSIEY oS -oue Ns steels ciciees epee ae oe eee eae eee ee 1907 e914 218 
ShemieldcUniversity se. $35uenaeed tote ee cee ae ee eee eee eee 1907 SF 676 110 
Birmingham University.............- Bes SERIA OI ae ra tale ate 1907 848 116 
University of Wales:(8.colleges)-i22s2.-4 7.6. -2- oe ate eee See 1907 1, 301 1385 
University: colleges! (5) me ce See a ok ete ee el ea. dae Dieleree eros 1907 9 5, 999 247 
University. collewesfor women (4): -cod2.e2c2- seca seneeece secu 1907 A517 444 
Elementary day schools............. Go nS ae al jae yea ee ac 1906-7 5, 551, 014 165, 176 
Training colleges for elementary teachers............-..------------- 1907 8, S87 caemecseas 
SCOTLAND. 

Universities: ; 
St. Andrews University (3 colleges).................--.----.0e-05- 1907 J 859 121 
Aberdeen Universityescosccd Po teekcc oases ee Cais aa Cae ee 1907 862 64 
HOI pure" UMIVePSLiy.c: oa. ec cmcancece coer carn aera mere ernie ene ate 1907 3, 248 136 
Gla gros UNIV Orsi ty we word cece s ste mn Ae Sie nee iernoees 1907 2, 580 141 
Glasgow Technical College sic shegee- - ce sec aoe een eee ee cate ee eae 1907 k 548 124 

Hiementary Gay SGhoOolsset pases eo ees Pee eee ine Soe oe Qe oi eee 1907-8 811, 000 21, 220 

Training colleges and centers for elementary teachers............... 1907-8 3, OOD: Iv). eee 

IRELAND. 
Universities and university colleges: 
Diulbhin-Usiversity icc Sa5 atone eee vet se Dee eee eee 1907 1, 089 98 
Beltast Queen's COMeCOE! coos aunt ee camer cc oe ter eee aya nae ater eee eee 1907 371 48 
Corks Qucen’s College. <2. 2w sek teaads «5 sue eee aoe eee ae eso 1907 254 34 
Galway,-Quéen’s Collere S252 2.4 F 20g here Ra TSE ea ee eR 112 29 
University: College, Diublin< sen paisa ti ps ea esis ee nee segues cen ae 240 26 
Elementary day schools..... 5 Ne echt OEE OF Ree cS Ade Le ee 732, 460 14, 771 


Training schools for elementary teachers 


4 About 1,000 evening students in the College of Science. 
’ Does not include all evening students. 

¢ Besides 180 evening students. 

4 Besides 258 evening students. 

¢ Besides 274 evening students. 

f Besides 1,444 evening students. 

9 Includes 3,919 evening students. 

» Includes 56 home students of the association for the education of women, Oxford. 
+ Does not include nonresidential lecturers and tutors. 

Jj Including evening students. 

Kk Also 4,512 evening students. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The endeavor to bring all children under instruction has been 
practically accomplished ; the enrollment in elementary schools for the 
latest year reported was equivalent, both in England and in Scotland, 
to 17 per cent of the respective populations; in Ireland it was nearly 
as high, viz, 16.8 per cent. 
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The expenditure for the elementary schools in the three divisions 
of the kingdom was as follows: 


Expenditure. Expended per . 


capita of— 
Division of the kingdom. Year. Equivalent 
English in United | Enroll-|Popula- 
money. States cur- | ment. | tion. 
rency. 

TDD S2 QC 00 ys, oS ee aa pate hn Cates 1905-6 | £17,577,547 | $85,426,878 | $14.16 $2. 41 
DrmUleTtidnrne ERE mea en IS, J Coed wake 1907 2, 347,679 11, 409,720 | 14.07 2.41 
treland: 2520)... CS Ae RE are aE ae 1907 | 1,474,579 7,166, 453 9.70 1. 63 


The expenditure given for England includes $5,165,320 for administration. 


In England the government grant meets about 53 per cent of the 
expenditure, and local taxes 454 per cent. The balance is met by 
fees and funds from other local sources. The corresponding propor- 
tions for Scotland are, grants 63 per cent, local taxes 31 per cent, 
other local sources 6 per cent. The national system of elementary 
schools in Ireland is essentially a government system supported 
almost entirely by parliamentary grants. 

The totals of teachers in elementary schools (Table 1) include 
adult teachers, trained and untrained, and pupil teachers. Serious 
complaint is made in England of the difficulty of securing an ade- 
quate supply of trained teachers. The dearth in this respect was 
recently emphasized by Lord Stanley of Alderley, in a communica- 
tion to the London Times (July 2, 1908). He says: 


We have in England and Wales, by the latest statistics, 1 certificated teacher 
to 63 scholars in average attendance and 1 trained teacher to 118 such scholars. 

In Scotland there is 1 certificated teacher to 48 scholars in average attend- 
ance and 1 trained teacher to 63 such scholars. If our schools were as well 
staffed as the Scotch schools, we should require 26,000 more certificated teachers 
at the present moment and 27,000 more trained teachers. In Scotland there is 
1 student in training to 287 scholars in average attendance. In England 1 
to 655. 

Of the 20,000 “ supplementary teachers ” in the elementary schools 
of England and Wales, all that can be affirmed of their qualifications, 
according to Lord Stanley, is “ that they are over 18 and vaccinated.” 
He points out the need of a large immediate increase of training col- 
lege accommodation. Even under the recent regulations, which have 
thrown open half the places in the church training colleges to non- 
conformists, the provision is quite inadequate to meeting the annual 
demand for trained teachers. If the provision in England was rela- 
tively equal to that of Scotland there would be, according to Lord 
Stanley’s estimates, 20,000 students in training instead of 8,100. 
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STATUS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Secondary schools are not included in the above table, as complete 
summaries of these are not attainable. The secondary schools of 
England are, as a rule, either endowed schools, schools managed by 
stock companies, or schools under private managers. There are also 
a few municipal secondary schools. Under the stimulus of the act of 
1902, and the London act of 1903, which provide for a larger measure 
of control by local authorities over the higher education of the coun- 
try, the organization of secondary schools into a coordinated system 


is making progress. The latest official report on the subject shows. 


that for the year 1905-6 there were, in England and Wales, 768 sec- 
ondary schools recognized by the board of education, with 115,688 
pupils. Of these, 76,771 were taking an approved course of study, 
34,131 were in classes below, and 4,782 in classes above the said 
course. 

The number of secondary schools in Scotland that have been 
brought under government inspection is 109, of which number 32 
are higher class public schools, 24 are endowed schools, and 53 are 
schools under private management. These schools in 1905-6 enrolled 
18,210 pupils over 12 years of age. There were also 137 higher grade 
schools or departments, with an enrollment of 19,319 pupils, who are 
included in the enrollment of elementary schools (Table 1). Of 
these pupils a large proportion were in studies properly regarded as 
secondary. 


In Ireland there is an intermediate education board charged with , 


the examination of candidates from secondary schools, and with the 
distribution of grants to the managers of the respective schools at a 
specified rate per capita of the pupils who successfully pass the exam- 
inations. The number of candidates applying for the examination 


in 1906 was 10,967, and the number who passed successfully was 6,906 


(4,906 boys and 2,000 girls). 
GOVERNMENT PROVISION FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The official statistics for 1905-6 give also a total of 2,507 students 
in attendance upon technical schools of England aided by govern- 
ment grants, and a total of 42,412 students in schools of art similarly 
aided.* Particulars relating to these schools are presented in Tables 
2 and 38. 

The grant in aid of this specialized training, which was formerly 
administered by the science and art department, was transferred to 
the board of education at the time of its establishment (1899). This 
was done to promote the closer coordination of the different de- 


“See, in this connection, ‘ Technical Education in Evening Schools,” by Clarence H. 
Creasey, an exhaustive study of this work in England. 
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partments of education, a purpose which the board has kept steadily 
in view. One of the most important outcomes of the effort in this 
direction is the consolidation of the Royal College of Science and the 
Royal School of Mines with the recently established Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology. The City and Guilds College, with 
specified restrictions of the authority, is placed under the same gov- 
erning body, and the institution thus formed is made provisionally a 
school of the University of London, the changes indicated taking 
effect January 1 of the present year. The purpose of the imperial 
college thus enlarged and strengthened is “ to make provision for the 
most advanced training and research in science, especially in its appli- 
cation to industry.” | 

The government grants for technical instruction in Scotland are 
applied in aid of continuation classes, which under recent regulations 
may be either evening classes or classes in day schools. The number 
of students in these classes in respect of whom grants were allowed 
in 1905-6 was 95,688, representing 272 separate centers. 

Statistics of the higher technical schools of Scotland receiving gov- 
ernment grants are given in Table 7. 

Technical instruction in Ireland is controlled by the department of 
agriculture and technical instruction, which aims at the coordination 
of its work with that of other educational authorities. In 1905-6 its 
programme of experimental science was adopted in 267 secondary 
schools with 10,866 science pupils. Throughout Ireland technical 
instruction is organized under the councils of county boroughs, urban 
districts, and counties. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of the statistics of day technical classes, England (except 
Monmouthshire), in receipt of government grants for the school year ending 
July 31, 1906. 


Number of | 


Number of | Amount of 
age hc a Bamber students on grant 
Type of local education authority. day techni- of aie atinee 
cal J cenipey classes. | grants were and 
recognized. eset pence). 
oe eye COMICS ES 5 seer oie se a Nae, LG on 15 14 589 £1, 363 
rere seein Nae Seine ale wetoanen Ween Seely 15 30 1, 566 3, 711 
Goanty MOLOUSNBL Ah ee ks 2 Jaan aos ae ae oelte wee 36 65 2,707 5, 685 
Total for England (except Monmouthshire) . 66 109 , 862 10, 761 


The following statement shows the technical branches for which 
the grant of £10,761 was awarded, and indicates their relative 


importance. 
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TABLE 3.—Technice! branches, etc., for which grants were paid. 


Description of course. eee - 

Architecture and building e222. 5 eis seee tere Saas eee Pe ee ea eee ed 9) 
ENQineering ....- eee nner e cece eee eee cece ene teen ens e cece eres enenenons 12 
Minine and metaliarewee soncks os aaa. cei hone See oe ec te tbo ee cee Se 6 
Chemistry and applied chemistry aos AVC Es Pe se See ees Ae 3 
PHarMaCYeE’ - sees ce Pee a Se ees PARE oe nae leek oe ok Peete ee ee aoe 3 
Technical Optics eo led. t vesad sees sodas bene aicisiersiae ieee Steck rele atek Soper ome ae 1 
Texthesys .. paSsuse AO eee eee oie ethene s Seetide Se sae oe eee nde 4 
Agriculture, CtCs.. CARs totes oc whee cabarets cic. — Saree eae 3 crete ase Se ees mre 5 
Navigation, ete. .t cae skis woah. Oe: Deters Pee Cees setae. Wale seen cee ep sl ae 3 
Commerce and Ja SIRES ol tire oa len see ccna See Bee es eer oe ee em aee 8 
VA TLISTIC \CLELUS 2% sas aie coccrei a oye ware ae hymn = eas eee exis ates tee ae eee re i 
Photography, eves co bwa. <eSieed Me vice © Setete mw gates c.cleye wiate in aietee © etalon ek eerie ve 
Domestic subjects and women’s industries................---- cece c ee ee eee eee 30 
Courses for defectives (blind, deaf, and dumb).....-...2.2. 0. cechoedee-ee 2 
Course for teachers of physical oul turdjcid is; . ficwe eds ben cicqashaere  adee sees 1 
General sciences ssa yy SB creas eee Ree a = tates « nies Sts ie ce Se ata cpeee ee 8 
Coursesdnjunior technicalischools2 3’. she 22ecpeeee ce Seek cae ede ee hie taee 15 
TPOta: steaks ie et AE es SEBO EERE. bes eR ete ore BEd co eeRiene eee 109 


Number of 
students on 
account of 
whom 
grants were 
paid. 


The manner in which the Government cooperates with local 
agencies for the promotion of technical education is indicated by 
the following partial list of institutions sharing in the grant, grouped 


under their respective local education authorities. 


TABLE 4.—I/nstitutions sharing in the grant. 


Num- 
Place. Address of institution in which class was held. | ber of 
: classes. 
LONDON. 
[The administrative county 
of London. ] 
Battersenin- seo ee PolyteGhiieir ees peaaecass Cee eee eee ee 4 | 
(OVE TSCA Mek Rat eet ee ee South Western Polytechnic ....................-.-.. 4 
CIV ic ageeoce «bane ase ses Birkbeck Collepexict..: 5 22s see Gt ai Bee see 2 
DOO aoe ae en aad eel ee Citviol Londom Collere. joc 3 cok es ee ee if 
1 Wo VMI ad ed yea ge Sir John Cass Technical Institute ........2......2.. 1 
PANS DUE yes ef sone a eee Northamptoncineitute cio ees 3 
ESDP ON Ee a See a ge Northern: Polytechnics 20s) ce sa aceae eee eee 4 
LOSUDCE 5 ax samtehte cng tors L. C. C. Norwood Technical Institute.............. uh 
RaGain ge toni Baie osccc «cee L. C. C. Paddington Technical Institute........... 1 
PODIRT 2h see ees ae See L. C. C. School of Engineering and Navigation.... 2 
St. Marylebone............+. Recent Street-Polytechnic <2. 2 . oon sree ac eee 2 
ShGreditenie. 22 voces aece L. C. C. Shoreditch Technical Institute ............ 2 
Wandsworth. 23. ano 22. ben Technical Institutec. sc. a ee ee ee ik 
Westminster! isso. 220.1 eee National Training School of Cookery .............. 1 
WOOlWiIChie vee ce eet ee ee Polytechnicice=-cescece is ace ee Bie ee atc e SON 1 
LANCASHIRE. 
[The administrative county 
of Lancaster ] 
Old eDraiords.o.o5 sce se ee James E. Jones’ School of Industrial Training..... 1 
[County boroughs. ] 

BOLL GDigwe a eee ae sitar ene Technical :-Schoola: eee cere nyse coe eee 1 
Liverpoolect.s sauces oceeee School of Domestic Science...................------ 1 
DO ee seer. eet ANB Training School/ot Cookeryeuss. .< 2 sceec uence sees il 
Municipal School of Technology...............---- 5 


Number of 
students on 
account of 
whom 
grant was 
paid. 


ES —— ee a elle 
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Number of 
um- |Students on 
Place. Address of institution in which class was held. ber of ogni 
classes. grant was 
paid, 
LANCASHIRE—continued. 
[County boroughs|]—Con. 
MPINCIMESDON =o: s Has ccdeas sacs Training School of Domestic Economy and 1 "Ss 
De alee eee Cookery. 
REM OMINO es Maa ss be ce aie dae 4 LOTLIS DOSUIGI Or. ci dees REC at ae aes) eo TEMES 2} 58 
MOTO. 2 \202 503 aS ae Royal Lechnicg lnsthititecs...-o- nis Ula ee Sees. 4 ay 
AN a renee cnc. Suse, ctoteim'a, 0 m0. Wigan and District Mining and Technical College. . 1 5 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
[County borough.] 
RIMS MATS ooo oS sees Munierpal- Technical SChool .ic.ct cence cba ewes 1 39 
SynjnseHhi ee eee Training School for Teachers ............-.-..-2-45 1 37 
YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 
[County boroughs. ] 
ISD, GuUCIn 6h So i eee PPCO TECH COLI CR Cig Neroiaters intawaia owen wig roeaw tain wweaeike Ss 4 69 
REAR sos oc tecisad wacd sca. Municipal Technical College... 2.2.22). .'-pne cee 3 21 
Me Gershel ds ace os sess osicw Techical Collece ALet soi Sse ees 6 104 
AB Capa Aches the, c's a. 3's 3 3 = Cockburn Preparatory Sehool sc. j..o... be JY 2 33 
UAE Ae Woodhouse Preparatory Trade Day Clusses......-- 1 29 
“ Holbeck Mechanics’ Institute and Technica) a 17 
Dre ease ota oc Aap ie apenas School. 
DO le See Yorkshire Training School of Domestic Economy... 2 97 
ROS CS University of Sheffield—Department of applied 1 9 
science. 


TABLE 5.—Details of certain items of payments from the parliamentary grant 


for education other than elementary. 


Class of institutions, etc. 


Secondary schools, ete.: 
Rar EME ECe MSO EO atte te oie Oe ee See Wye een Se es a oso eee cme ts 
PT mp eCOMMNREN RON OMIS er Goel. < th eink toregcls steues © aa coins rs oo arate na oe ebb ee. wae 
Contributions toward local science and art scholarships held in secondary schools. . 


oo institutions, schools of art, day technical classes, day art classes, and evening 
schools: 
Technical institutions 
Day technical classes 
EE SO, FIIs ae) Sal Ie re SE OE RES EN EE a a See Pa ee ane ne Pree 
Day art classes 
LP SPERLING GiOLETO OLE PSR et eR AN ce FU eh Stn nm Re eee, ae ee ele ca 


i i i i i i i i ee i es 


Royal College of Science, London: 
Salaries and wages 
Exhibitions and allowances to students 
Laboratory expenses (app&ratus, instruments, materials, etc.) ............+.----.----- 
Committee of inquiry 


ee ee ek i i ee i i i a ee a es 


Royal College of Art: 
Salaries and wages 


Payments 
in the 
financial 
vear 1906-7. 


15, 242 
3, 527 
4, 870 

103 


23, 742 
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TABLE 5.—Details of certain items of payments from the parliamentary grant 
for education other than elementary—Continued. 


a cae 
eee Pane hc in the 
Class of institutions, etc. finanibial 
year 1906-7. 
Museums and circulation of objects for exhibition: Pounds. 
Salaries and: wagesess aise Ghl ae ae hae RS eocwlnn ees eae ek crolaie & wee eats a eee eerste 30, 615 
PONGe esate eats ea eo ars spe neon winds te'e nak see ane alice = Ameen pis mee ae mate a alt eee nana eae 12, 401 
Purchases for collections (including libraries)...........- Baral erta Huan a WEIN te i Lo 12; 760 
Carriage, \apparatns, materials; etcstin aad dees tees ae weit 2 sees Beco a ele ee ees 777 
Traveling and incidental expenses, eles 2.35000. ise es tn kn os gee 635 
Preparation and ‘printing. of catalogues, ete 7.2 2... ster ee ene arene ss ac ciecian ess 537 
Grants in aid of local museums ............ sdieiak ule eee Mews + knee, Sun amet mens 1, 250 
58, 975 
Works and furniture (Victoria and Albert Museum, with branch museum at Bethnal 
Green; Royal Colleges of Science and Art; Solar Physics Observatory; and Board cf 
Education offices, South Kensington): 
WASES 2). oS a ik aa aes ws ben cok vee e See EUS heh hinge Rushed es Mile ep aiiae oan nae ile 14, 391 
Heating; Hehting ete. Were bo ne TS a te ein le aps eer | 6, 433 
Furniture, materials, etc., and fitting up objects for exhibition ............-....-..--. 3, 216 
24, 040 


Geological Museum and Geological Survey: 


Salaries and ‘wares ie Sess Toil eis sie pie e's ee ce Sree Ine we raion oie 16, 757 
POH GG sok ese a tom nip ales aa cine Bp Eee ier Oe Pee RIE ate oe eee ne Sehr bane aca cae eee 813 
Purchase‘of specimens, etc. (including lbrary) «25.020. b dace eh isd cakes n nntaeeenee 350 
Purniture and fittings, Cte. 2552 .enae cacao eee eee te rome eee aes oo eee 309 
Heating and lighting: . sci /socot is Soe Sa aa ok Sete we Pha ee ee 278 
Traveling and incidental expenses;:ete- ime. . eibecr oi ee - eee Gee eek: wee ane 2, 265 
20, 772 
Committee on Solar Physics: 

Salaries oie gc icsas Hone we wre jaiene“crstale wishin ae ere extire espa one ier ae tn re eels he See he nee 1, 156 
Instruments, cheniicals; computers, etec. : aoe oe esc en een eakes eee nes PG) sr 700 
1, 850 


TABLE 6.—Summary of the statistics of day art classes for the school year end- 
ing July 31, 1906, analyzed for the areas of different types of local education 
authority. 


Number of 

Num. | students ae of 
Type of local education authority. ber of pred (omitting 

classes. grants were shillings 
paid. and pence). 

ENGLAND (EXCEPT MONMOUTHSHIRE). 

Pounds 
AGministrative COUNTIES cscs esac aceee wee reed ep acaa eaeWeae ee sen aainests 64 1,073 1,011 
BORGO 6 222.2 55 soos eS ac ee BPA Ere ee neo ion Manet oak becuse eeem 3 9 140 
County, boroughs: 225 os28e7 se A oe oso lee aes sUaat cs a cawea ewes elutes 9 172 151 
airy eee OPE AEE LAMAR Dre PK OR Mele este aryl Oi 1 16 |. eee 1, 303 

WALES (WITH MONMOUTHSHIRE). 
AGMInistrative COUNUES :osyser Hees eta econ Bama tee ele aw ae earns 2 12 4 
County boroughs oe isis so. ffeil se is DLR ooea wk tka cne ce scnaeeaaatssaiaw cepa wep wala mele site tne Ueletee ann 
otal (asses ce css senkigs scents heeaswh be eieeeseral a waeent eee 2 12 4 
ENGLAND AND WALES. J i 

IR OMINISTALIVE: COUNTER co ony ee cin ace ee ee clear ae Meet oe samme ae une 66 1, 085 1,016 

DORA OW oe ood eee ails ccd sie areal eile eine De eee eee Re rete ian Ree eee 3 59 1 
County boroughs 20. h.5 sees slg Sense ab alee aleiale thelotsia te ee eevewteie see s/c 9 172 151 
Total for England and: Wales. dssis ccc c tee semen cces es caee 78 1, 416 1, 307 
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TABLE 7.—Central institutions, Scotland. Statement showing the number of 
students instructed in, and the grant made by the department to the ten cen- 
tral institutions working under special minutes in respect of the session 
1905-6. 


Session 1905-6. 


Number of stu- 


Name. dents instructed. | Grant from 
the depart- 
ment. 
Day. |Evening. 
Se $28 
Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of Agriculture ..:......... a 168 b22 2,251 14 5 
Aberdeen Gordon’s College and Gray’s School of Art ............... 65 834 1,482 10 2 
Reet Pee nntea) INStitite oo. geet banc cede cdns nue neesceensColecebercesn 1, 095 1,291 10 5 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture ............ a113 6185 | ¢2,080 14 2 
Pompurehn Werot- Watt College. 22 fu. occ decc cece nutes dbs cowwecce 182 3, 5389 3,361 13 8 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College.................-. 535 3, 812 8,446 17 6 
Glasgow Atheneum Commercial College._....................------ 199 983 698 0 8 
eH OPO LIOOIOL ATL. Coos rote ook eae kines orcs bee walt we ees cps cee 241 1, 052 2,415 8 4 
Reade TELCLCAT COMER Cle 5c. cteccciccn ane tieen ccnedudcune seelso cue cr eens 150 171 So0KLe. a 
The West of Scotland Agricultural ime (including Kilmarnock 

Dairy School)........... Saree WE a area Sore aid Pats eb oats outa ate a 90 6131 820381 lea? 
NRE ata als Cd eo. aay Bin ul ng% Aptavine ars Se misses bed adecee 1, 743 11,824 | 25,290 7 9 


¢ Central only. 

> Classes. 

¢ Includes a separate grant of £100 on behalf of the forestry classes conducted in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


TABLE 8.—Attendance at universities of Great Britain and Ireland at specified 
dates, 


Students. 


Universities and university colleges. 
1897. 1899. 1901. 1908. 1905. 1907. 


* 


Great Britain: 
England and Wales— 
Oxford (22 colleges, 4 halls, and noncollegi- 


PEEALGLCTNLS oom we Seicncis 5 ae’ oso ok wiisain qecioinci 3,408 | 3,466 | 3,481 | 38,570) 3,648 3, 742 
Cambridge (17 colleges, 1 hostel, and non- 
eouemate students). !. sn0..6s8 Seca ashes. 2,929 | 38,016} 2,958 | 2,900 | 3,054 38, 463 
RUMUM AACE Sent Uke ca oe ea tn anaes conde 171 170 590 | 1,831 870 926 
ORIGIN Eves ee. iolics< cececien ess ee Rte vis male Mos ae cell Galas owes 6,889 | 6,083 | 8, 287 7,141 
Rrcrotian(MATCUCSLCT) «022 oo: cone Sta ce ees c|eawee oc cleasce cre 2,404 | 1,914] 1,152 1, 432 
REC OCS RR ot eae rier ce es atone cis abkle lem at siculidte oomerintie ne madie 842 833 815 
LV RSOL nee ae oe cinco abit he om amie etn ee ecsce letters epee deseo 667 790 914 
Bede Lae teh NEN (ais ax atk ayo) oleae lni a Cea aw slain SW Rib Sic laad bya aie lies w'ecese | ana meiatelara|'s sje eee = Te 676 
NEAT on cen Gee et neem chet scant eLisateeaaet oe 677 814 850 848 
Siniversity; of Wales (3 Colleges) <2 5 ice ok we feels w Sa we sade 1,428 | 1,495} 1,3834 1,301 
RI Vere DY COLLC PES eo I Nae coo tlsese eee TS Sta Poth SON pee Toma emee irri Wes 5, 999 
University colleges for women .............- 393 400 245 he Na RLU sede 443 517 
Bedford College for Women 0................ 192 BO coccinea renee toes anes tame S 
Royal Holloway College for Women? .....--|.....-.. BO Ge actvairailie caterer ons (eras seh cae alow a 
Technical: City and Guilds of London (4 in- 
REA RSCMENG)) Ochi SESE ox ates Aine eieis oimainiv onc walleammia ware TS DO mame paves houlde somiel's © tye a otinlna seine ae 
Scotland— 
PA EGOCIN Ss ecicnle bic sn cei ao dingn daca ge eisai sate 755 765 755 814 830 862 
TPIT OA ee Ss Oe ke aoe ee ce eee ins ene eeis - 2,812 | 2,848 | 2,929 |) 2,990 | 38,165 3, 278 
TEN Sa GiGi eae ee Por or Er RE A 1789 | * 2.0108) 2. 013 hy 23.178. | 2.364 2, 580 
St. Andrews (2 colleges).....-.....--.------- 236 261 419 546 502 859 
Dundee University Collegec.....-........... 175 EG ol ei akneuraltelspie seminars diate ak Peaches 
Glasgow (technical) College................- 286 268 298 314 | 4@530 548 
Ireland: 
Dublin University ..........---.2s0cccececeeeeee 1,100 | 1,100 976 986 | 1,088 1, 089 
Belfast Queen’s College.............-.......----- 343 311 359 342 387 371 
Cork Queen's Collere oss ee os ie oss eee ace vse 206 188 171 199 232 254 
University College, Dublin ................ SRS ASN tl el atl oe Sie Rta erupts we 180 184 240 
Galway Queen’s College ........ 0.2.2. e2.0 0.022 ee 105 91 97 97 97 112 


“The greater number of the colleges formerly comprised under the head of university 
colleges have been gradually included under the following university organizations: Lon- 
don, Victoria, Durham, and Birmingham. 

® Included in London University since 1900. 

¢ Affiliated with St. Andrews in 1897, and since 1900 statistics included with those of 
St. Andrews. 

¢Not including 4,490 evening students. 


58839—rp 1908—vot 1 13 
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RECENT UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENTS. 
The above table brings into comparative view the attendance upon 


universities and university colleges—that is, colleges preparing stu- 
dents for degree examinations—at the dates specified. The tabulated 


statistics indicate that in the period 1901 to 1907 the number of. 


students attending higher institutions in England increased by 21 
per cent, in Scotland by 26 per cent, and in Ireland by 28 per cent. 
The increase in the number of students is much less significant, how- 
ever, than the multiplication of local universities in England, the 
federation of colleges, and the expansion of the older universities. 

The University of London, originally an examining body, was 
reconstituted by statutes of 1900 as a teaching university. It has 
become a great federation, including 26 colleges and schools, giving 
instructions in eight faculties (faculties of arts, law, medicine, the- 
ology, science, engineering, economics, and music). In addition to the 
schools of the university there are several independent institutions in 
London in which students are doing work for which credit is given by 
the university. Manchester and the four other municipal universities 
of similar type have all been organized since 1900. The University of 
Leeds, chartered April 25, 1904, celebrated the opening of its new 
buildings July 7 last with imposing ceremony. The presence of the 
King and Queen gave special brilliance to the occasion. 

In common with certain independent colleges, these recently organ- 
ized institutions participate in the annual grant by Parliament for 
“university colleges in Great Britain,” amounting now to £100,000. 
The three colleges of Wales receive each a grant of £4,000. 

These modern universities have been marked by their equipment for 
instruction in science, pure and applied, and by the vigor of their de- 
partments of pedagogy. Recently prominence has been given, espe- 
cially in Manchester and Birmingham universities, to subjects of a 
sociological character, such as municipal government, capital and 
labor, etc. During the last term Manchester University cooperated 
with the Workers’ Educational Association in maintaining a course 
of lectures on wage problems. This association, which was organized 
at Oxford in 1903, may be regarded as one of the outcomes of that 
movement in behalf of the higher education of workingmen which, 
under the impulse of Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice, John Ruskin, 
and their coworkers, resulted in the now famous Working Men’s Col- 
lege, London,’ and in the establishment of Ruskin College at Oxford. 

THE CARNEGIE TRUST FUND. 


Every year gives new evidence of the stimulating influence of the 
Carnegie Trust Fund upon university activity in Scotland. The com- 


«See, in this connection, The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904. Records of its his- 
tory and its work for 50 years, by members of the college. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies. 
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mittee (chairman, Lord Elgin) appointed to inquire into the claims 
of the several universities, in view of the second quinquennial distri- 
butions of grants from this fund, have submitted the following esti- 
mates for the period October 1, 1908, to September 30, 1913: 


Second quin- 


quennium, 
Institution. 
Annual.| Total. 
St. Andrews Center: 
een HEM ein ava octet eno ccis<e cic cis aot oo dative Gece mec nena een Lone eee: £7, 500 £37, 500 
Glasgow Center: 
Iie Os RU Na rte ye, rome Pisitoe aie oe rte yi Sieh cle, o Sela n dicicieieie um premeeha dace wu te owls 10, 000 50, 000 
RRR COME Oa an dean nec cte tele cinco oe AT See as Ce hacen ee ee be Sones 800 4, 000 
Prete mma COMER Ot amma Ne ate ence Sieh sncioei tard bn kicine 6 soe wed cae coer ockeveoseke 200 1, 000 
Amacrsoms Collere Medical School. 2... os cccc cc cecccccccecceaceeccescecse 100 500 
De ReaNMIADE NCES OW a cote crarec sttclolte Sina Sere eee ete see ae ee oe ee Wa Me 11, 100 55, 500 
Aberdeen Center: 
“USO ETRE 21 SSL SIG oO on OEE EO EI er ae ea er oe 8, 000 40, 000 
ites PREC ONL OM OMG ee = oo ncn nis Saaccte < caron viele Aa cee oe oe eee bee doe teeta enone 400 ; 
Aa UORUEED ARCO LUCIO ee iets eratcte td toes aha icy ath Soe iel ees wid cimaimre wre Anja e: iam ck wes 200 1, 000 
RR DG OOIN snc win ved aedina gas cid wie dw eadanislnencketnn bic 4S neke'ny 6 o> 8, 600 43, 000 
Edinburgh Center: 
eter eee ee etic. Acie a wiafe Gals Raton f OF Sk che conte en eek Via ebina pace fe Smwcnang donee 10, 500 52, 500 
LON ECO ULOCRO tetas 25 ee Re ko eee te Mr ckine cae ae Sake cine Meta ctebcatide eee 400 2, 000 
EES EECE SCALES Us 0) NN STR ase aR cans 2S Sane i ot A ee od Ee a i 200 1, 000 
Meats CROOUOT ROVAL COMCEES be sinc dys do sjnwir «oie bere e ti One je eke dees oe 250 1, 250 
Women’s Medical School....... eyes aes Meals ot NE pA AY dhe ig Bate Es aad 250 1, 250 
Mem DET CAT Ure lla ee ae oo as Geert aes ote et oteee beer eet ess 11, 600 58, 000 
RETIRE OR Stet ola een nore ace eres Sec tone ese ches blew neue cue ete cs 38, 800 194, 000 


_ THE IRISH UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


The most important event of the year in respect to university 
movements in the United Kingdom is the passage of the Irish univer- 
sities bill submitted to the House of Commons by the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, chief secretary for Ireland,-and carried success- 
fully through both Houses before the adjournment. The bill pro- 
vides for the creation of two new universities in Ireland—one at 
Dublin, the other at Belfast. As regards the existing universities, 
it should be said that the old university of Dublin, so identified with 
its one college of Trinity as to become known throughout the world 
as Trinity College, Dublin, is in no way affected by the measure. 
The Royal University, founded in 1879, which has been merely an 
examining body, will be dissolved. In his speech presenting the 
measure, Mr. Birrell explained that the new university of Belfast 
would have one constituent college, the present Queen’s College. 
The new university at Dublin will have three constituent colleges— 
Cork, Galway, and a new college. Neither Belfast nor Dublin will 
have any power to add to their constituent colleges, although they 
will have severely restricted powers of affiliation. The buildings, 
property, and endowments of the existing Royal University will be 
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appropriated to the service of the new foundations. The £20,000 
hitherto allotted to the Royal University from the Irish church 
fund, will be divided equally between the two new universities. 
No religious test of any kind will be permitted in either of the new 
institutions. They will be governed academically by their senates, 
and these bodies, after a very short time, will be academically elected, 
although the Crown reserves its right to make certain nominations. 
It was proposed in the bill to increase the annual appropriation 
from the public treasury, heretofore made to the Royal University, 
from £36,500 to £80,000, which, with the £20,000 derived from the 
church fund, would make an annual endowment for the two univer- 
sities of £100,000. This amount was subsequently increased by an 
additional £2,000. 

Provision was made in the bill for the appointment of a statutory 
commission to formulate detailed plans for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law. It is expected that the duties of the commission- 
ers will be accomplished, and the new institutions fairly launched ~ 
by 1910.2 


EVENTS OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


Among events of this year of widespread interest are educational 
congresses and exhibitions that were held during the summer and 
early autumn. As these events are noted elsewhere in this report, 
mention is simply made here of those that took place in England. 
The conference on the blind was held at Manchester, July 27 to 
August 1; the Third International Congress for the Advancement — 
of Drawing and Art Teaching met in London, August 3 to 8; and 
the International Moral Education Congress, September 23 to 26. 

The collection of material illustrating the methods and results of 
art training in the public schools of the United States proved to be 
an important feature of the exhibit which was made in connection 
with the art congress. 

The preparations for the Moral Education ~Congress had excited 
general interest, as was indicated by the lst of its patrons, represent- 
ing the leading countries of the world,.and by the eminent men who 
took part in the proceedings. Dr. Michael E. Sadler presided over the 
congress, and the leading exponents of different theories of moral 
training met upon neutral ground and under circumstances which 
permitted the free exchange of opinions and experiences.? 

@¥or the presentation of the full scope of the measure, see Speech of the Hon. Au- 
gustine Birrell, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 187, pp. 331 et seq. For the members con- 
stituting the commission, see Journal of Education (London), August 1, 1908, p. 544. 

> Since this matter went to press the papers prepared for the congress have been issued 
in a volume entitled ‘‘ Papers on Moral Instruction, Communicated to the First Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress held at the University of London, September 25-29, 


1908. Edited by Gustav Spiller, honorable general secretary of the congress. See also 
Moral Instruction and Training in Schools. Edited by M. HE. Sadler. 2 vols. 
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''The series of international events that made London for the time 
a center of special interest to the scholastic world began with the 
games (July 13 to August 1), of the “ fourth olympiad,” as it was 
termed by Baron de Coubertin, to whom is due the revival of this an- 
cient institution. The purpose of this effort, as explained by its 
zealous originator, justifies the inclusion of the celebration among 
educational events. “I saw,” he says, “ the necessity for reestablish- 
ing the olympic games as a supreme consecration of the cult of ath- 
letics practiced in the purest spirit of true sport, proudly, joyfully, 
and loyally.” ¢ 

The Franco-British exhibit, which was maintained in London in 
the months of July and August, was particularly distinguished by 
its educational section. The annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, which attracts scientific men from every country, was held this 
year (1908) at Dublin, September 2 to 9. The proceedings have 
not yet been published, but the programme for the educational sec-. 
tion was exceedingly promising as regards both topics and speakers. 
Among subjects of widest interest may be noted “ Education in Re- 
_ lation to Rural Life,” particularly timely for a meeting in Ireland, 
which is almost wholly an agricultural country. The president of 
the section was Prof. L. C. Miall, F. R. S., of the University of 
Leeds. 


EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AS THE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


The education act (London) of 1903 transferred the powers with 
~ respect to education which had been exercised by the London school 
board for 33 years (dating from December, 1870) to the London 
county council. Educational administration in the metropolis was 
thus placed on the basis adopted for the other counties and county 
boroughs of England by the education act of 1902.° 

In order to comprehend the scope of the duties thus imposed upon 
the council it is necessary to consider the extent of the area com- 
prised within the London County. This is made clear by the fol- 
lowing citation from the London Manual for 1907: 


The name London was formerly only applicable to the city with an area of 
a little over 1 square mile, and the outside districts grew up without any homo- 


«Why I Revived the Olympic Games, by Baron Pierre de Coubertin. The Fortnightly 
Review, July, 1908, p. 112. The first of the revived olympiads was celebrated at Athens, 
1896; the second at Paris, 1900; the third at St. Louis, 1904. An Athenian series of 
games was inaugurated at Athens in 1906. 

>For a review of the work of the London school board for the 33 years of its existence 
(December 15, 1870, to May 1, 1904), see Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1903, Vol. I, chap. 4. 
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geneity and without a common name until 1855, when they became officially 
known as the metropolis. This area became in 1889 the administrative county 
of London, 118 square miles in extent, and as such includes the city, in- which, 
however, certain services are performed by the corporation which are in the 
rest of the county performed by the county council. The administrative county 
of London had in 1901 a population of 4,536,541. The changes in boundaries 
carried out under the London government act (1899) involved the inclusion 
in the county of South Hornsey and the loss of Penge. 

Greater London, or the metropolis under the metropolitan and the city police, 
includes the whole of the counties of London and Middlesex and part of the 
counties of Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Herts. It is made up of all parishes of 
which any part is within 11 miles of Charing Cross, or of which the whole is 
within 15 miles of Charing Cross. It is 693 square miles in extent and con- 
tains a population of 6,581,372.% 


It is important to keep in mind also. the fact that the area under 
the county council includes 28 metropolitan boroughs, each of which 
elects a borough council. These councils have a measure of authority 
in respect to the management of public schools. | 

The population of the county council area and of the “ outer ring,” 
according to the censuses of 1891 and 1901 and the estimates of the 
registrar-general for 1906,° was as follows: 


Population. 


Areas. ; Census. Estimated. 
1891. 1901. 1906. 


Registration London, coinciding with the administrative county.| 4,228,317 | 4,536,541 4, 721, 217 
OULB PTI ge 25.2 32 ee eee eee ea cee cee Ate De oe a eee eee Conemee 1,405,485 | 2,044, 831 2, 392, 344 


Totaltor's“Greater LOHGOD, see ces wens taaus tame s cokers 5, 6838, 806 | 6, 581, 372 7,118, 561 


It will be seen from the foregoing statistics that the London 
county council must provide schools for a population of 4,721,217, 
which is about 436,000 more than the population of New York City. 
Hence the responsibilities of the council in respect to education are 
comparable with those of the New York Board of Education. 

The London council, however, is required to make provision not 
only for elementary education, but to a certain extent also for higher 
education, “ including university, secondary, and technical instruc- 
tion. It thus has charge of the education of London children from 
the earliest years until the time when they have passed through the 
highest grade of university teaching.” This extension of authority 
is in accordance with the avowed purpose of the Government to 
unify educational administration in county areas. 


“London Manual, 1907 (published by Edward Lloyd (Limited), p. 7). 

» Statesman’s Yearbook, 1907, page 20. The outer ring includes the county of Middle- 
sex and part of the counties of Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Herts. The schools of this 
part of Greater London are under the councils of the respective counties. 
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‘ The formalities attending the transfer of authority from the 
London school board to the county council took place May 2, 1904; 
at the same time the work of the technical education board, which 
had been in existence 11 years (dating from April 28, 1893), was 
also given over to the council. On account of the opposition in 
England to the overthrow of the former school boards, which reached 
its climax in London and which is still active in that city, peculiar 
interest attaches to the manner in which the council has met its new 
responsibilities. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 


Every county council is required to form an education committee 
to which all education powers conferred upon the council, excepting 
that of raising a rate (local tax), or borrowing money, may be dele- 
gated. Every scheme drawn up by a county council for the constitu- 
tion of an education committee must be sanctioned by the government 
- board of education, so that these committees represent, as it were, both 
the central and the local education authority. In framing the London 
scheme two purposes were kept in view: First, to secure a committee 
that should work harmoniously with the council; secondly, one that 
should keep the interest of education, so far as possible, under public 
control. Both purposes are promoted by the manner of selecting the 
members of the committee. Out of a total of 48 members, 38 are 
members of the council itself, an elected body it should be remem- 
bered; the 5 women members are co-opted by the council, and the 
remaining 5 members represent the former school board. The London 
committee stands actually in a closer relation to the voters than the 
New York Board of Education; the latter consists of 46 members, 
comprising a fixed number from each of the five boroughs, appointed 
by the mayor. The board of superintendents, New York, formed by 
appointment of the board of education, discharges many of the duties 
which in London fall upon the education committee. In general, it 
may be said that this committee deals with all questions pertaining to 
the schools not involving new departures or matters of principle, and 
in respect to all matters of routine administration acts in the name of 
the council. Recently the committee was authorized to spend a sum 
not to exceed £500 ($2,500) without the approval of the council; it 
was decided also that its meetings should be public. The committee is 
organized in subcommittees, each assigned to a special department of 
the work; from time to time, also, section subcommittees are appointed 
to deal with particular problems. 

The chief members of the official staff of the education committee 
are as follows: Clerk of the council, educational adviser, executive 
officer, architect (education); chief inspector (education) ; medical 
officer (education), comptroller. Admission to the clerical force is 
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only gained after passing the examination for fourth-class assistants, 
which is usually held in the beginning of each year. 


LOCAL SCHOOL MANAGERS. 


In accordance with the education acts empowering county or city 
education authorities to appoint managers for a school or group of 
schools, the London county council continued, with some modifica- 
tion, the system of school managers adopted by the former board. 

In the case of schools provided by the council, that is, public 
schools in the American sense of the word, the number of managers 
is decided by the respective borough councils, subject to the approval 
of the government board of education; three-fourths of the managers 
are appointed by the borough councils, and one-fourth by the county 
council; thus the interests of each borough are fully represented, but 
in due subordination to the general needs. Women must be included 
in the number of managers. 

In the plan of the London council the provided schools are ar- 
ranged in groups containing not more than four schools; all the 
schools in a group are to be located within the limits of the same 
borough. It has been further decided that the number of managers 
for a group of three or four schools shall not exceed 18, and that the 
number of managers for a group of two schools, or for one school, 
shall not exceed 12. 

Following the principle laid down by the education act of 1902, 
the act for London (1903) admitted the “ voluntary ” schools (chiefly 
parochial) to share in the local school tax, upon conditions as to 
buildings, equipments, and teaching force to be determined by the 
local authority. The body of managers for this class of schools, 
termed nonprovided, consists of foundation managers and representa- 
tives of the local education authority in the proportion of 4 to 2, as 
required throughout England. 

The managers of provided schools form a local committee, as it 
were, to see that the regulations of the education authority are prop- 
erly carried out. In the case of nonprovided schools the managers 
are responsible to the education authority in respect to the conditions 
upon which a share in the local school tax may be claimed. 

In the complex system of administration thus briefly outlined the 
endeavor has been made to preserve due regard for both local inde- 
pendence and established interests and at the same time to provide 
for a comprehensive and elastic scheme of public education, uniform 
in its action throughout the whole metropolitan area, and maintained 
by the combined action and resources of the general and the city 
government. | 3 

The education committee and the managers have to do mainly with 
the provision of schools, their maintenance, and conduct, as required . 
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by law or by the orders of the council itself. The scholastic affairs 
are under the immediate oversight of a corps of inspectors, consist- 
ing of the head inspector and divisional inspectors, who form the 
professional advisers of the council. 


DIVISIONS OF THE GENERAL SYSTEM. 


The educational system under the administration of the London 
county council comprises: 

(1) Public elementary schools, provided and nonprovided, which 
form an organized system, supported chiefly by government grants 
and local taxes. Fees are still paid in some cases, and nonprovided 
schools are aided also by endowments and subscription funds. 

(2) Provision for secondary education by means (a) of scholar- 
ship funds; (0) of secondary and evening schools, established by the 
council; (c) of private secondary schools, to which grants for equip- 
ment and maintenance may be made upon conditions laid down by the 
council. 

(3) Provision for the higher education of selected students on the 
basis of grants allowed to colleges, technical institutions, and London 
University. | 


I—PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The power to provide instruction in a public elementary school is 
- limited to pupils who, at the close of the school year, will not be 
more than 16 years of age, excepting in cases sanctioned for specified 
reasons by the board of education (education act 1902, 22, 3). 

Children are permitted to attend a public elementary school at 3 
years of age; the age limits for compulsory school attendance are 5 
to 14. The schools are classified as infant schools (age limits 3 to 7), 
schools for older pupils (ages above 7), and higher grade or higher 
elementary schools. The latter schools at their lower limit of age 
overlap the ordinary elementary schools, and are also carefully dis- 
tinguished from secondary schools. Pupils who give proof of special 
competence may be passed over into the higher grade schools at 12 


years of age. 
STATISTICS. 


Pupils—F¥or the year ending March 31, 1907, there was accom- 
modation in the public elementary schools of London for 758,373 
pupils; the average enrollment in the schools named was 740,670, and 
the average attendance 657,354, or 87.47 per cent of the average en- 
rollment. 

In addition to the ordinary public elementary schools there are 
private schools under public inspection, but not supported by public 
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funds, which are classed as efficient. In the year specified these 
schools enrolled 2,672 pupils. The special schools, under the charge 
or supervision of the county council, for defective and delinquent 
children registered 12,878 children. Hence the enrollment in all the 
elementary schools belonging to the public system reached a total of 
756,220. 

The following table brings into comparative view the accommoda- 
tion and attendance in the different classes of public elementary 
schools for the last year under the administration of the London 
school board, and for the three succeeding years under the council: 


Comparative view of the statistics of accommodation, enrollment, and average 
attendance in the public elementary schools of London for the years specified. 


Average attendance. 


Average 
School. ee) neat: | 
dation. ment Number of! Per cent of 
pupils. average en- 
rollment. 
London board, or county council schools: 
TOOS= 40s So eee ae. Salo eee aeaiers oe eee sone 579, 030 559, 329 485, 343 86.77 
OO d ees S tre Pe eS oc ie a gob ks Seaver a Ae eee 588, 703 557, 229 495, 901 89 
POOD=Gig cS Pe cciete demion eee aeiceee stern ieee ea rata 599, 407 557, 293 495, 866 89 
BOG 7h. mers c cae cpap henge aeeae «emanate lates 604, 420 564, 583 504, 335 89.3 
Voluntary, or nonprovided schools: 
OOS Ale Sa 2 sh ralaaic s emia eerase late ee wie ia orale yates pi aetaral sae 215, 121 210, 141 177, 884 84. 64 
190425) 5 hg Bit. ae SE ek ES: Cees oe ob a tan oe cee 209, 208 202, 508 172, 739 85.3 
HOV Ore 4 craers cleat no ein wie ais arate ere atetalare ope an eae momen ae 147, 100 192, 480 165, 195 85. 8 
P9006 = Fionn SE SOLES Setoee eu na sd Oe ae eee cian 153, 953 176, 087 153, 019 86.9 
Other efficient schools: 6 
1904-5 Go Pose i es See ea agate Meds gos oe ee 8, 904 2, 825 2, 410 85.3 
P9056. cos eh s Cel os cates acer sem asice dé aeib a eat tans lamers 3, 768 2,714 2,310 85.1 
TOOG FEES SAT Stes Oe Oe alee eet Saleen eee 38, 608 2: 672 2,310 86.5 


«Under school board. 

’ Schools receiving government grants, but having no share in the local taxes (one only 
in LenCaRY. and other private schools under public inspection, but receiving no aid from 
public funds. 


Teachers.—The adult teaching staff in the ordinary elementary 
schools, provided and nonprovided, for the latest year for which the 
item is reported (ending March 31, 1906), numbered 17,400, or one 
adult teacher to every 43 pupils, on the basis of the average enroll- 
ment for that year. There were also about 2,000 pupil-teachers, 409 
teachers in the special centers for defective children, 359 instructors 
and assistants in the manual-training centers, and 429 instructresses 
in the cookery, laundry, and domestic-science centers, giving as the 
total force 20,597 teachers and assistants. The classification of the 
adult teachers was as follows: | 

Teachers. 


Class of schools. =, 
Head. |Assistant.| Total. 


Provyided,.or councilschools sce seeks so eo een ee ae ie ce 1,512 11,237 | 12,749 
Nonprovided (voluntary) siioecy nk d eee Mee ee Sete aes ee 936 3, 715 4,651 


DOL 5. Bh dean seid aiela Mache wen vie Soci ig ees Dame etek 3. eal eee 2,448 14,952 | 17, 400 
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Finances.—The expenditure on the elementary schools for the year 
ending March 31, 1906, is reported as follows: 


For maintenance of schools______________________ £2, 881,586 % $14, 004, 508 
Capital expenditure, day schools__.._____________ 5 338, 693 1, 646, 048 
For maintenance of special and industrial schools__ 170, 845 827, 8T7 
Capital expenditure, industrial schools____________ 5614, 0381 68, 191 

Administration, enforcement of school attendance, 
(| Sigs oe lla OR NR DALE Min ie SoBe ie 238, 044 1, 156, 894 
Repayment of loans, interests, etec,..._____________ 737, 805 3, 588, 170 
+ INOS SS DURES RECN RS 2 Ra ENENE RD Sent ae eee! 4, 380, 594 21, 291, 688 


The approximate annual cost of school maintenance, based on 
average attendance, is given as follows: In council schools, £4 16s. 9d. 
($23.50) ; in nonprovided schools, £2 19s. 3d. ($14.89). 

Of the total public expenditure for maintenance, which amounted 
to £4,027,869 11s. 5d., the parliamentary grant bore about 314 per 
cent, the county council 67 per cent, leaving a small balance from 
fees, endowments, etc. The increase in the rate (local property tax) 
levied for education, which was one of the grounds for the charge 
of extravagance against the former school board, has continued under 
the council administration, rising from 16 pence in the pound in 
1904-5 to 19 pence in 1906-7. This includes the tax allowed for 
education other than elementary. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE CURRENT OFFICIAL RECORD. 


The following particulars, drawn from current official reports,’ cover 
the matters of chief general interest in respect to the administration 
of the elementary school system of London. 

Supervision of the child population.—The completeness with which 
the child population of the metropolis has been brought under super- 
vision is indicated by the fact that of the 879,542 children between 
the ages of 3 and 14 comprised in the school census of 1907 there were 
only 133,980 (15.2 per cent) who were not on the rolls of efficient 
schools. Of this number 115,532 (18.1 per cent of the total scheduled) 
were under 5 years of age, and therefore could not be compelled to 
attend school, and 1,132 (or 0.13 per cent) were under instruction in 


4HWixchange reckoned at $4.86. 

’The sum of the items which are reported under the head of capital expenditure 
incurred by the council for elementary education for the year ending March 31, 1906, 
is £352,724 ($1,714,239). According to the report of the council, ‘the total capital 
expenditure chargeable to education account on the provision for elementary education 
by the former school board and the council’ up to March 31, 1906, amounted to 
£16,334,452 ($79,385,439). 

¢The report of the education committee of the London county council, submitting a 
report of the executive officer dealing with elementary school accommodation and school 
attendance for the year ended March 31, 1907; also, Annual Report of the Proceedings of 
the Council for the year ended March 31, 1906. 
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some other way. The nonattendance of the remaining 17,316 chil- 
dren was fully accounted for. Only 168 of this number were out of 
school for want of accommodation. Of these, 81 had been out of 
school for a period of four weeks or longer, but 44 were awaiting 
admission to special centers, and the remaining 37 children were in 
districts where there is great demand for increased accommodation, 
which the council is taking steps to provide. 

Special schools for defectives.—In the endeavor to carry out the 
provisions of the compulsory law,* which is applied to all children 
capable of being instructed, special schools have been established for 
blind, deaf, and otherwise defective children. The schedules give a 
total of 10,920 such children, who are accounted for as follows: 


Attending’ the, special cauncil schools... a ee 8, 147 
Attending ordinary schools: [oo So eee ee eee LU ee oe 371 
In ‘institutionsvf: p02 tee Se OE See ee Oe Oe ee 310 
Under instruction’ nat: home os oen' seb coe Te ee ee 2 

db. >, ) Rau magn nnrrah Gate MSE M Ny pC Reb pec rds Wes ee Te 8, 830 


Of the remaining 2,090, about one-half (986) were of noncompul- 
sory school ages, and the remainder were under surveillance. 

The following summaries show the status of the special schools as 
regards accommodation and attendance on March 31, 1906: 


Day schools. 


Average Average 


Accommo- 
3 numberon} attend- 
dation. books. ance, 
Gschoolsior the plipd. 26 as Le Soe has Be heed es eta bs aa haiete 205 183 163 
OREHOOISMOR thE GGAl 2 2 loe eWeek oa ane erie ne me et league cere eae ata 544 430 370 
76 schools for the mentally defective........-....-.--2-+.-.2---02- 4, 650 4, 746 4,000 
23 schools:ior the: physically detective it 5252-4... eee we ee 1, 288 1, 565 | 1, 248 
Residential schools. 
So sshoctedor thie bid. .cissc8.hcaw son eee doa ea ee 120 90 84 
Smchoole tor the dear kc ees oe eee PT Re pet San aD eae 228 189 177 


Industrial schools—F¥or the care, restraint, and training of neg- 
lected, vagrant, incorrigible, and vicious children, provision is made 
in industrial schools, which are either residential or day schools, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Certified industrial schools, to which 
children may be sent for short terms, are called truant schools. 

«The compulsory by-laws now in force in London apply to all children between 5 and 
14 during the whole time the school selected is open, unless reasonable excuse is shown 
for nonattendance. Exemption, if desired, is allowed for children between the ages of 


12 and 14 years who have passed the seventh standard (grade) at a special examination 
held by one of His Majesty’s inspectors of schools. 


ee 
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The following statistics show the number of children in industrial 
schools and reformatories, at the charge of the London county council, 
in 1906, and their distribution in the several institutions maintained 
by or in relation with the council: | 


Industrial schools and reformatories in London. 


; Number of council pu- 
Number pils March 81, 1906. 
f 


Class of schools, fe) 
schools. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

Council’s industrial schools and truant schools...............-....- 9 { L rie 70 1, 338 

Industrial school maintained jointly by the county council and 
peseounry porourh of Brightons. iii Tanks. ech es Woks twee eee HL Do tatsteon eee 72 
Industrial schools with which the council has agreements ........ : 60 | 1,808 736 2, 544 
_ Reformatories with which the council has agreements............. 28 428 37 465 


“Boys and girls in mixed schools. 


Condition of school buildings and premises.—The education act of 
1902 not only brought voluntary schools upon the local taxes, but also 
imposed upon the local authority the right and the duty of requiring 
that the managers of these schools should keep the buildings and 
equipments in a satisfactory condition. 

In accordance with this provision, one of the earliest measures of 
the London council in respect to education was the ordering of a 
structural survey of the nonprovided schools throughout the county 
area. The preliminary survey was completed within a year, but the 
work of inspection was still continued, and extended also to the 
council or provided schools. 

From the official report it appears that in December, 1907, the 
status of the buildings of the nonprovided schools included in the 
survey was substantially as follows: 


Schools or parts of schools: 
Pos ek ee a RARE RSA at REE PS RETO ed 20 


Pee AT OUR 2 oe oe a a _ 109 
miverations progressing satisfactorily_20_ 8 eae 203 
Mererornce uot VEL Commenced... eee She eli OS) a le 24 


The items thus reported pertain to 334 schools included in the 
original survey and 3 new schools meanwhile opened. There are also 
some duplications from the fact that parts of the same school are 
found under different categories. The changes thus accomplished or 
in progress have reduced an estimated accommodation for 162,324 
pupils to an accommodation for 142,931 pupils. 

The inspection of the provided or council schools has resulted in a 
systematic scheme of improvements to be carried out at the rate of 
about 6 schools yearly. In addition to the general remodeling of old 
buildings thus provided for, 308 class rooms with accommodation for 
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21,871 pupils, or an average of 71 to a room, have been converted into 
406 class rooms with a total accommodation of 18,849 pupils, or an 
average of 46 to a room. 

Higher elementary schools.—Higher elementary schools in the chief 
cities of England developed, under the administration of the former 
school boards, from the upward expansion of the ordinary public 
elementary schools, much after the manner of the high schools of 
our own country. They received grants on a higher scale than the 
ordinary elementary schools, but their work has been restricted by 
recent government regulations apparently intended to differentiate 
schools of this class from secondary schools. 

In April, 1905, the London council reported that 7 higher elemen- 
tary schools, with accommodation for 1,919 children, had been recog- 
nized by the central authority, the board of education. Under the 
freer conditions of the code for that year, the council asked the board 
to recognize 26 schools of the higher type. The request was pro- 
visionally granted for the school year 1906-7, and again, with the 
addition of another school, for the year 1907-8. The experience of 
the three years under the new conditions has, however, satisfied the 
day schools subcommittee that it is not desirable, either from a finan- 
cial or an educational point of view, that the London council should 
proceed with the establishment of additional higher elementary 
schools. This decision is not adopted with a view of lowering the 
standards or of lessening the educational opportunities afforded by 
such schools. On the contrary, the subcommittee say: “ We propose 
to set ourselves the task of organizing and developing a system of 
schools providing a superior elementary education for selected chil- 
dren, with curricula better adapted to the educational requirements, 
which differ in different parts of the county.” They submit a some- 
what detailed scheme for the future development of higher schools 
under the unrestrained control of the municipal authorities. A signifi- 
cant feature of this scheme is the proposal to “ introduce, as an experi- 
ment, in respect of five higher elementary schools, a curriculum with 
an industrial or commercial bias.” ‘This purpose is an outcome of 
long-continued inquiry and deliberations relative to the educational 
needs of the artisan and commercial classes, and the means of insuring 
vocational training to children who can not long be kept in the ordi- 
nary schools, but leave the moment compulsion ceases.* It has been 
recently estimated that there are “150,000 children in London be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 who are not in the schools,” and of whom 

“See in particular the following reports issued by the London county council: Tech- 
nical education board; Report of the Special Subcommittee on Commercial Education, 
1899. Ibid.; Report of the Special Subcommittee on the Building Trades, 1899. Report 
of the Special Subcommittee on Technical Instruction for Women, 1903. Report of the 


Section of the Education Committee Appointed to Consider the Question of Apprentice- 
ships, 1906. 
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“a large majority are spending their time unprofitably and without 
securing any preparation for future life.” It is interesting to note 
that similar conditions in New York City . have resulted in a recent 
decision of the board of education to open two vocational schools for 
children between 13 and 15 years of age.* 

The report of the day schools committee, above referred to, was 
adopted by the education committee as a whole, and thus London is 
committed to independent action in respect to the upward develop- 
ment of its school system.? 

Teachers.—In common with other cities of England, London has 
suffered recently from.a dearth of teachers. The efforts to overcome 
this deficiency have, however, so far succeeded that in March, 1906, 
only 6 vacancies for permanent assistant teachers were reported, as 
against 47 the year previous. 

According to the official estimates, about 1,500 new certificated teach- 
ers are annually required for the fides eke about the same num- 
ber as are required in New York. The baer colleges already 
established or proposed by the council will accommodate 1,485 stu- 
dents, representing a supply of about 1,175 teachers a year. This 
recruitment, with the number of new teachers annually drawn from 
extra London colleges, will, it is believed, meet the present demands. 

Throughout England a large proportion of the new teachers annu- 
ally required for the elementary schools are drawn from the body of 
pupil teachers. By government regulations, in force from August 1, 
1906, the relation of this class of assistants to the service has been 
radically changed. The age for entering the service has been raised 
from 14 to 16 years, and local education authorities are required to 
make such arrangements as will enable the pupil-teachers in service 
to receive “ a sound general education in secondary schools with pupils 
intended for other careers.” In pursuance of these regulations, the 
London county council have made provision, by means of what are 
called “ probationer scholarships,” for the education of boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 16 who pledge themselves to enter the 
teaching profession upon the completion of the scholarship course. 
The number of these funds allowed in 1906 was 1,200, but hereafter 
the limit will be 800. They represent an annual value of £15 a year 
each, in addition to free tuition, and are tenable for one or two years. 
The Government also allows a grant of £4 a year on behalf of each 
“ probationer ” to the managers of the schools in which the probation- 
ers are placed. 

“$ee, in this connection, recommendations by Dr. A. S. Draper, state Sarninigwionee of 
education, New York, in his annual report for 1908, pp. 42—45. 

®’See Superior Elementary Education. Report of the Day Schools Subcommittee to the 


Education Committee. (The School Government Chronicle, No. 1951, vol. 80 (July 11, 
1908), pp. 29-30.) . 
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At the age of 16 a probationer who passes the council examination 
or the approved test may be admitted to serve as a pupil-teacher for 
one or two years. - 

Conditions under which pupil teachers serve in London.—Subject 
to passing an admission examination. conducted by the council, with 
the approval of the board of education, a boy or girl at the age of 16 
is eligible, as stated in the official report, “ for acceptance as a pupil 
teacher for two years, or for one year if the candidate’s qualifications 
are sufficient and provided that the end of the reduced term of service 
will fall beyond the completion of the candidate’s eighteenth year.” 
In lieu of this admission examination conducted by the council, other 
examinations approved by the board of education, such as the Oxford 
or Cambridge local examinations for junior students, are recognized. 


Pupil teachers are paid as follows: 
First year. Second year. 


5 £7) big REE A SNA DIOR AS de NPN Lion Se RY SARI Mis, 2 Fda GN an eohtys = £32 10s. £39 
1 ag - Rea Seo cra MAN fal aa BE ice PA a aR cell pie hal te HD eh oe 20°16 26 
together with an allowance of £18 for men, and £15 for women, upon 
entering a training college. 

The regulations of the board of education require a pupil teacher 
to receive: 

(a) Training in the art of teaching in a public elementary school during not 
less than 100 or more than 200 meetings during the year (or not more than 
half the total number of meetings of the school during that year if that number 
is greater than 400); and (0b) instruction in a recognized center for not less 
than 150 meetings in the year. Where these conditions are fulfilled an annual 
grant of £7 a head is paid. 

In order to meet these conditions the training centers already ex- 
isting in London are being converted as rapidly as possible into 
secondary schools, and this provision is supplemented by approved 
private secondary schools. 

Instead of the attendance during alternate sessions at center and 
elementary schools, as formerly, pupil teachers who receive instruc- 
tion at secondary schools attend for full time under the so-called 
“block ” system, as follows: 

1. August to December at elementary school. 

2. January to December at secondary school. 

3. January to July at elementary school. 

Under the recent regulations for schools sharing in the government 
grant, no pupil teachership is recognized for more than two years; at 
the end of this period the majority of those who have served their 
apprenticeship present themselves for the examination that admits 
to a training college, in which students finish their training at govern- 
ment expense. 
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The London county council pays its pupil teachers for the entrance 
examinations recognized by the Government for the teacher’s 
certificate. | 

It will be seen from this brief survey of its main features that the 
-pupil-teacher system bears a very important relation to the recruit- 
ment of the adult teaching force for the London schools. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN LONDON SCHOOLS. 


In submitting his report for the year ending March 31, 1907, the 
medical officer says, with respect to the service: 


The Fifth Annual Report on School Hygiene, Under the Education Authority 
for London, finds this subject in a very different position from what it was 5 
years ago. It is recognized in other countries than England as a highly spe- 
cialized branch of public health, which the ordinary sanitation can not be 
expected to follow in its fullness, and which requires ofticers experienced in the 
technique and specially trained to do justice to the children and to the public 
interests. 

The great success of the recent International Congress for School Hygiene 
has undoubtedly done something to stir uS as a nation from the position into 
which we, owing to neglect, had slipped. 

The work followed in London during the past year has been directed mainly 
to the still unsettled problems of the ordinary class room. Inquiries have been 
begun among the older pupils, and also some test examinations made of infants 
at admission. The value of last year’s physical measurements has been en- 
hanced by the calculation of the limits of error, and by some theoretical expla- 
nations. The physically defective children have all been gone over; the subject 
of artificial lighting dealt with, and ventilation has been returned to, especially 
in its relation to fatigue; on this some other experiments are also given. 

A point has now been reached as to whether the greater part of the medical 
inspection shall remain fruitless, or whether the council shall take steps which _ 
will justify their later interference to see that its younger dependents have a 
fair chance-of properly benefiting by the education offered. Treatment as a 
public concern will have to be considered in respect to certain educational 
matters, such as visual troubles, discharging ears, ringworm, and the care of 
the teeth, in which neither the private practitioner nor the hospitals can give 
any hope of either providing sufficient or satisfactory relief for most of the 
cases requiring it. 

Examination of candidates.—Head, assistant, and pupil teachers, training 
college students, scholarship candidates, instructors, and school keepers em- 
ployed in the schools are medically examined in this department before com- 
mencing work. During the year nearly 8,000 medical examinations have taken 
place, viz, 1,963 head and assistant teachers, 1,563 pupil teachers, 3,676 schol- 
arship candidates, 670 training college students, 104 instructors and school 
keepers. oe 
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SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


The following tables present in brief the extent and results of this 
division of the service for the year under review (March 31, 1906, 
to March 31, 1907) : 


Average number of visits to schools made each week for examinations and in- 
spections by officers of the public health department (education). 


Special Ordinary pnt onan 
schools. schools. ‘as de 
quiries. 
Medical officer and 24 assistants............-. ap Symes BN Sty 2 21 68 20 
Thirty-two DUISECS. «socket sues nee Satna eee ee lee ie am tee 337.8 342, 1 


Summary of returns. 


Nonprovided schools.. 
Council schools.....-. 


Nonprovided schools. . 
Council schools ....... 


Defects returned by teacher. 
Depart-| Number Siena a 
ments.| on roll. ined by 2 Other 
Vision.¢ | Hearing.| Speech. physical. Mental. 
257 47, 857 5, 791 193 435 364 710 438 
450 | 161,017 14,319 1, 382 1, 425 1, 029 3, 166 1, 382 
707 | 208,874 20, 110 1,575 | 1, 860 1, 393 8, 874 1, 820 
4 Apart from vision testing. 
Result of examinations. 
| 
Requiring treatment urgently. Requiring Vises to special 
_ Pica Es : Other 
Ji- ear- phys- ental; Vi- |Hear- phys- | Mental 
sion.a| ing. Speech. ical |defects.| sion.| ing. Speech. ical j{defects. 
defects. defects. 
120 322 140 414 205 1 5 2 11 179 
1, 045 879 454 | 2,090 602 3 8 Ty 365 
1,165 | 1,201 594 | 2,504 807 4 13 3 72 544 


4 Apart from vision. testing. 


Number of children selected individually from their classes and reported with 


Nonprovided schools .... 
Council schools.......... 


defects. 


External| Throat 


diseases | or nose | Ear dis- | Excess- Other 
of the affec- ease. | ive dirt. | defects. 
eye. tions. 
er pare RST mr Shih a RATE OS 374 568 201 66 269 
Se SA ne cae got dah pes US Se Lak 1, 243 2,157 789 150 1, 215 
OES AR AE Rey oe Rae hie ae 1,617 Paps) 990 206 1, 484 
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Number and condition of schools inspected as to sanitary conditions. 


Light- | Venti- | Heat- | Sanita-| Furni- 


Condition. ing. |lation.| ing. tion. | ture. 
Nonprovided schools: 
OM AMRIT PE TIES aye acl ae ceo Sa Cellos SO cam ewe Wie wloeshet ave 25 11 14 12 15 
BIZ oan st GROSS 6 SEA Ee a eee See aed oe eee 18 15 10 12 LZ 
Ed I a wae Set oie Gale aioea'csiera wnlg slant bace omce cue 41 30 13 9 42 
Council schools: 
NO CLI aetna eky ae talc alate a's sins awe e Suietacismn cca ne ecemicals 96 72 75 68 71 
SEAS? 2 Seg 5, FSS RES RE en Se 16 16 14 7 
ACHE RE ne, a AN eM. Ors tae Soe epee a bic Salne.oe ace 50 25 16 5 12 


. II1.—HIGHER EDUCATION, INCLUDING SECONDARY, UNDER THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


In accordance with the provisions of the education act of 1902 as 
applied to London by the act of 1903, the London county council is 
required “ to consider the educational needs of its area and take such 
steps as may seem desirable, after consultation with the board of edu- 
cation, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elemen- 
tary, and to promote the general coordination of all forms of educa- 
tion.” The funds at the disposal of the council for the purposes of 
higher education are derived from the surplus of the liquor duties 
provided by the customs and excise law of 1890, and from local taxes 
(rates). 

In dealing with this part of the educational work, the council has 
necessarily kept in view three main considerations, namely, adequate 
provision for each metropolitan district, wise coordination of existing 
agencies, extension of facilities for “ higher ” education to the chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to meet the fees and other expenses 
incurred by attendance at secondary schools, colleges, or universities. 
Thus far it has not been found possible to undertake for London a 
complete survey of the whole field of higher education such as has 
been carried out in several other counties, with the purpose of devis- 
ing comprehensive plans covering the entire problem. In particular 
the first two considerations mentioned have to be dealt with as cir- 
cumstances suggest. 

THE SCHOLARSHIPS SYSTEM. 


An important step toward meeting the third requirement is the 
reorganization of the scholarship scheme already referred to in its 
relation to pupil-teachers. The scholarships are of two classes, 
namely, county scholarships, which are applied chiefly to purposes of 
general education, and technical, industrial, and other scholarships of 
special application. The county scholarships, exclusive of the “ pro- 
bationer ” funds limited to pupil-teachers, are as follows: (1) Junior 
scholarships, in number 2,600, available for children from 11 to 14 
years of age who pass an examination admitting them to a secondary 
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school. These carry free tuition and an annual maintenance allow- 
ance of £6, £10, or £15, according as the cases fall within prescribed 
conditions as to family income. (2) Intermediate scholarships, 100 
in number, awarded annually upon the results of examination to 
“pupils between 15 and 17 years of age, tenable till the end of the 
school year in which the pupils attain the age of 18, with possibilities 
of extension for another year. The scholarships consist of free edu- 
cation at a cost not exceeding £25 a year, together with maintenance 
grants rising from £20 a year to £35 a year. The income restriction 
(limit of family income) is £400 a year. Of these scholarships 20 
are at present tenable in the commercial department of university 
college school.” (38) Senior scholarships, 50 in number, awarded by 
examination or selection. These “ confer free education (not exceed- 
ing £30 a year), and such maintenance allowance (not exceeding £60 
a year), at such rate and for such periods, not exceeding four years, 
as the council may in each case determine. They are tenable in such 
secondary schools, colleges, or universities as the council may from 
time to time approve for that purpose, not more than five such schol- 
arships annually being tenable for one year at the London Day 
Training College. Forty senior county scholarships, together with 
six such scholarships without maintenance allowance, were awarded 
in 1905-6.” 

The “ technical, industrial, and other ” scholarships allowed by the 
council are intended to encourage students to devote themselves to 
special branches of technical or industrial work. They are tenable at 
evening schools and technical institutions, and are limited to candi- 
dates who reside within the county area; in all cases certain restric- 
tions are laid down as to the family income of the recipients. The 
number of such scholarships in 1907 was 1,184, of which 450 were 
domestic economy scholarships for girls, providing a maintenance 
grant of £3 and free training for one year at the schools of domestic 
economy attached to polytechnics and other institutes.* 

In addition to the scholarships awarded by the council, London 
candidates have the benefit of many scholarships of private origin.? 

The scholarships scheme, as here briefly outlined, discloses certain 
economic principles that mark educational administration in Eng- 
land. Even elementary education was not assumed as a national 
responsibility until 1870, and higher, including secondary, education 
is still regarded as a matter chiefly of private concern. The history 
of scholarship funds and kindred endowments affords, however, inter- 
esting proof of the early recognition of talent as a national asset. 
These two ideas have determined the application of the scholarships 

@¥For full particulars as to the scholarships, see London County Council. Session 


1907-8. Scholarships and Training of Teachers Handbook. 
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at the disposal of the London council. The limitation of income is 
fixed with special reference to families whose resources preclude the 
higher education of their children,* while the competitive examina- 
tions and the council selections are designed to secure candidates of 
special aptitude and promise. | 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By the regulations of the board of education a secondary school is 
defined as a “ day or boarding school which offers to each of its schol- 
ars a general education of a wider scope and higher grade than that 
of an elementary school, given through a complete progressive course 
of instruction continuing up to and beyond the age of 16.” The course 
of instruction in secondary schools approved by the board is intended 
to secure a definite standard of attainments, rather than a . merely 
superficial introduction to a few subjects. 

The report of the council states that “while for the immediate 
future the provision of secondary school accommodation for boys in 
London may be adequate except in a few districts, there is urgent 
need for additional secondary school accommodation for girls.” The 
deficiency in this respect has excited special attention by reason of the 
increasing scholastic qualifications demanded for teachers of ele- 
mentary schools; hence the secondary schools recently established by 
the council itself have been chiefly schools for girls. 

In 1907 the council had 20 secondary schools under direct control 
(16 for girls, 3 for boys, and 1 mixed), with accommodation for 
3,765 pupils. The tuition fees in these schools are low, averaging 
about £64 ($33) a year. Apart from these council schools, there are 
many private secondary schools to which the council makes both 
maintenance and equipment grants, and which are regularly inspected 
by the council’s officers. The number of such schools in 1907 was 
51. The total amount of grants made to them for the year ending 
July, 1907, was £74,275 ($371,375). 

The number of pupils attending the secondary schools by the aid 
of scholarships in 1907 was about 3,500, including the 1,200 intending 
pupil-teachers on the probationer funds. 


COORDINATION OF SECONDARY AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The scholarship scheme provides for a complete course of educa- 
tion, proceeding by successive stages from the elementary school to 
the university, technical college, or professional school. The circum- 
stances under which the scheme has been developed have given 
emphasis to vocational aims as distinguished from purely cultural 
purposes. The evening classes inaugurated by the school board are 


@%n 1905 the great majority of junior scholarships (2,080) were awarded to the chil- 
dren of parents whose annual‘income was less than £160 ($800). 
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carried on as continuation schools under the present conditions, and 
special efforts have been made to link them with the scheme of 
technical instruction fostered by the various polytechnics and by the 
technical institutes established by the former Technical Education 
Board.* The latter are now controlled and maintained by the council, 
while the polytechnics are under private management. Every dis- 
position is shown by the managers of the polytechnics to cooperate 
in the plans of the council, which in its turn fosters their work by 
grants of public money. These grants are conditioned upon the 
classes being open to inspection by the council’s officers, and upon 
the report of the inspectors to the effect that the instruction is 
satisfactory, that the class equipment is good, and the classes well 
managed. 

With respect to the grouping and combination of agencies for the 
extension of higher education among the people, the report of the 
council says: 

Broadly, ‘this scheme proceeds upon the basis that the more elementary 
branches or subjects of a more or less technical character can best be taught 
in the evening school, while the more advanced studies can best be pursued at 
the technical institutes and polytechnics. With the hearty cooperation. of the 
authorities of the polytechnics, arrangements have been made for giving effect 
to this scheme, and there can be little doubt but that the increased and graded 
facilities thus afforded will lead to the most beneficial results. Trade and 
industrial classes for girls and boys have also been started in connection with 
the Shoreditch Technical Institute and the Borough Polytechnic, and a large 
number of scholarships are now offered yearly in order that the advantages of 
this form of instruction may be open to all, and it is to be hoped that the 
extension of such classes which are common enough in Paris and other conti- 
nental cities may assist in the revival of the skilled operative of whose services 
by the decay of the system of apprenticeship London is alleged to have been 
deprived. 

The purpose thus announced is illustrated by the courses of instruc- 
tion planned for the different classes of institutions. The subjects 
comprised in the course for the evening schools are as follows: For 
men, “ arithmetic, ambulance work, elementary French, bookkeeping, 
geography, writing and composition, drawing, woodwork, metal work, 
shorthand, wood carving, and elementary sciences ;” for women, “ cook- 
ery, dress cutting and making, millinery, vocal music, writing and 
composition, French; laundry work, arithmetic, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, ambulance and home nursing. Instruction in gymnastics and 
swimming and life-saving is common to both classes of schools.” 

Specialization in arts and trades takes place in the council’s tech- 
nical institutes and the polytechnics. The magnitude of the work is 
shown by the following statistics: The number of evening schools in 


“Wor an account of the origin, development, and present status of evening schools in 
London, see Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere, by M. E. Sadler, chapter 3, 
prepared by. G. L. Bruce. 
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1905-6 was 354; number of students, 153,387. Seven of the ordinary 
evening schools, the report states, “ were made commercial, or com- 
mercial and science and art schools, the number of such schools now 
being 34, an increase of seven on the preceding year.” 

The council’s technical institutes and schools of art enrolled 5,859 
evening students and 1,109 day students. The total number of indi- 
vidual students attending institutions of polytechnic rank, aided by 
the council during the year 1905-6, was 31,476. The grants for these 
institutions amounted to £64,867 ($315,254), or 35.2 per cent of their 
total income. 

London University is brought within the council system by the 
continuance of the annual grant of £10,000 ($50,000), as approved by 
the technical education board in 1902. This grant is divided equally 
between the four faculties of arts, science, engineering, and economics. 
Annual grants are also made to four of the constituent colleges of the 
university, the council thereby obtaining the right to nominate a 
certain number of students. The present arrangements are provi- 
sional; meanwhile plans are under consideration for a complete 
scheme of higher education formed in advice with representatives of 
all the agencies concerned in giving it practical effect, with the coun- 
cil as the directive and supervisory authority. 


THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTE OF TEACHERS. 


The purpose of the council to seek the largest and fullest experi- 
ence in the conduct of education, and to unite all existing agencies in 
common efforts for its diffusion, is indicated by the formation of a 
consultative committee of teachers, as explained in the following 
statement quoted from the report: 


In connection with the examination for junior county scholarships during the 
year 1905, local scholarship committees of head masters and head mistresses of 
all public elementary and of public secondary schools within the area were 
organized in each electoral area. These committees made useful suggestions 
with regard to the conduct of examinations and other matters. It appeared 
to the council desirable to extend further the operation of these committees, and 
arrangements have therefore been made for the formation of central and local 
consultative committees, consisting of head masters and head mistresses of 
public elementary schools, public secondary schools, training colleges, and pupil 
teacher centers in the administrative county of London, to consider various 
matters relating to Part III of the education act, 1902, as amended by the educa- 
tion (London) act, 1903, such as the following: (i) Facts connected with the 
locality, such as (a) predominant trades and openings for boys and girls; 
(6) proportion of parents who are willing to keep their children at school be- 
yond the age of 14; (c) extent of underfeeding; (d) extent of employment of 
children out of school hours. (ii) Organization of schools into departments. 
(iii) Curriculum. (iv) School and outside examinations. (v) School games 
and the encouragement of corporate school life. (vi) School libraries and the 
utilization of public libraries. (vii) Methods of teaching and methods of 
training teachers. (viii) Scholarships and other special matters that may from 
time to time be referred to the committees for special consideration. i 
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LONDON AS A TYPICAL CITY. 


By reason of its immense and varied population and its complex 
organization, London stands apart from all other cities of England, 
and for these reasons it has been the subject of distinct educational 
laws and regulations. But in respect to the principal administra- 
tive features and the general operations of the system of public 
education, the metropolis is a type of all English cities. The educa- 
tion committee, the local managers, special attendance officers, in- 
spectors, and scholarship schemes are repeated in every town and 
county. The educational expenditure is met in all by government 
grant and local taxes in about the same proportion. Both the scope 
and limitations of the elementary school system are the same in all 
the cities, and in common with London, the other great centers of 
population and industry, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, to 
name only those having populations above 500,000, are at present 
considering plans for the wider extension and more equal diffusion 
of the means of higher education. Uniformity of procedure in 
respect to matters pertaining strictly to the conduct of education is 
noticeable, also in respect to efforts looking to the physical and social 
welfare of pupils. 


AUXILIARY WORKS OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


In England, as in other European nations and in the United States, 
the increasing solicitude with regard to the welfare of children has 
been marked by an increase in the work of education authorities, 
which are, indeed, the only public agencies that deal directly with the 
entire child populations. Upon these authorities accordingly have 
devolved responsibilities relating to various efforts in behalf of chil- 
dren not strictly educational in character, but essential as means of | 
securing the desired results of school training. These efforts may be 
conveniently grouped together as auxiliary works. Although the local 
administration of education is on a different basis in Scotland from — 
that of England, the city school boards in the northern division of 
the Kingdom have been active also in efforts for promoting the 
physical and social welfare of the school children; hence we may 
regard these auxiliary works as indicating a movement extending 
throughout Great Britain. 

Provision of separate schools for physically defective and mentally 
backward pupils is an effort looking toward the welfare of the whole 
body of school children. Intimately related to this plan is the work 
of medical inspection of schools required by law in England and - 
included among the provisions of the pending education bill for 
Scotland. The actual service, however, preceded the legal obligation 
in the chief cities of both divisions of the kingdom, and forms the 
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most important link between the school in which the child is 
instructed and the home in which he lives. 

Provision for feeding necessitous children, included by law among 
the powers of local education authorities in England,* and also 
included in the proposed law for Scotland, is maintained generally 
by an arrangement between the local authorities and voluntary agen- 
cies. London has taken the lead in the provision of recreative centers 
and vacation schools. Among the efforts of the same general class, 
which are in the purely experimental stage, may be mentioned country 
schools for town children and open-air schools, after-care committees, 
and the establishment of juvenile courts. The following statements 
cited or compiled from current reports will serve to illustrate the 
present status of the auxiliary works in the cities to which they 
respectively relate. 


PROVISION OF MEALS, 


In a previous report of this series® an account was given of the 
recent investigations in Great Britain relating to physical training 


. and physical deterioration, with detailed information as to the 


arrangements for supplying food to necessitous school children. 
Since that report was issued the education committee of the city of 
Manchester has taken this work in charge. The following account 
of this tentative effort is cited from the report of the committee for 
1906-7: 


Early in the current year the provision of meals for ill-nourished or neces- 
sitous children was undertaken by the education committee, and your medical 
officer was requested to examine and certify all such cases. Meals have been 
provided in 7 centers, covering 43 schools, with an aggregate average attendance 
of 25,759. <All the children in these schools have been inspected by your medical 
officer, 1,511 have been selected and personally examined, and tickets for meals 
have been issued to 1,208. Of this number the parents of 1,026 have accepted 
the provision of food. In a large number of cases where the food was not 
accepted it was found that although the children were badly nourished to a 
marked extent, the income per head of the family was adequate for their 
proper nourishment. The question of compulsion in such cases is a difficult 
one on account of the many factors in the production of a badly nourished 
child. The routine now followed is that the teachers provide lists of children 
whom they consider proper cases for the promision of meals. The children so 
selected, with any further cases found on inspection, are then individually 
examined by the medical officer, who at the same time elicited such informa- 
tion as is possible regarding the home conditions, etc. Some urgent cases are 
provided with tickets at once, but the majority are referred for investigation 
through the attendance officers. The attendance officers’ reports and the medi- 
cal officers’ notes are then compared, and tickets issued to those found 
engiple * . *  * 


“ Education (administrative provisions) act, 1907. 
>Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1904, Vol. I, chap. 12, pp. 828-832. 
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The diet provided for the children is, while inexpensive, both nourishing and 
palatable, due regard having been paid in each day’s diet to the constituents 
necessary for the provision of a satisfactory meal. The children are at present 
provided with an alternation of eight varieties of diet. 

Your medical officer is in a position to assert from personal observation, and 
from the reports of the teachers, that the provision of meals to badly nourished 
children has in many cases already. resulted not only in improved physical 
condition, but in the raising of the standard of the children’s capability for 
school work, of their powers of attention, and of their amenability to dis- 
cipline. | 

| COUNTRY AND OPEN AIR SCHOOLS, 


The scheme for a country school for Manchester children formed 
by a voluntary committee was approved by the former board of edu- 
cation, and permission was given to “reckon the attendances made 
thereat in connection with the town schools from which children were 
sent.” The school has since been carried on by the committee re- 
ferred to, and according to the report had a most successful session 
during the summer of 1907. Recently proposals have been approved 
by which the freehold of the city is to be transferred to the city 


council, which has cooperated with the committee in the maintenance | 


of the school. 
The following particulars with reference to the school are cited 
from the report of the education committee for the year 1906-1907: 


The instruction and control of the children is undertaken by the teachers 
who accompany the various batches (1 teacher to 40 scholars), the teachers 
belonging to the day schools in Manchester ordinarily attended by the children. 
Of course, the salaries of these teachers, paid by the education committee, 
run during the period of residence in the country school. * * * The school 
receives relays of children during the summer (April to October) from the 
public elementary schools, principally of the poorer districts of Manchester. 
Each batch of children stays for a fortnight. They are accompanied by their 
ordinary day school-teachers, and are boarded, lodged, and taught during the 
period. Prior to admission the children are invariably inspected in Manchester 
by the medical officers of the education committee, and through information 
in the hands of the school attendance department a clean Dill of health for 
at least one month prior to admission is secured. There is no break whatever 
in the continuity of the teaching. The school is thoroughly equipped with all 
needful material for instruction and the ordinary routine of the school is 
continued. Actually nothing is changed save the local habitation of the children, 
and such alterations in the time-table as are necessary to secure to the children 
the complete benefit of their rural surroundings * * *. Each child pays 
the sum of 7 shillings for the fortnight’s stay, and this includes the charge 
for railway fares to and from Mobberley (the location of the country school). 
The balance of the cost, establishment charges, etc., is met by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

The success of the experiment has been unmistakable. The scheme would 
have been fully justified if it did no more than provide the children once a 
year with a complete change of environment, for it must be remembered that 
for the bulk of these children there is no other possibility of a yearly holiday 
from home. Most of them are hopelessly debarred from the advantages to 
body and mind which come of such a change. 
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But much more than the simple provision of a holiday is undertaken. The 
children benefit by the orderly routine of a well-arranged home. Besides being 
under daily instruction, they are well fed and most comfortably housed—too 
often in marked contrast to their feeding and housing at home. They are 
brought into touch with the influences of country life, and under skillful di- 
rection are taught some understanding and appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, not under any conditions to be learnt in their home surroundings. 

That the children benefit both in body and mind by their residence at the 
country school is the experience of all who come into contact with them. Having 
testimony to this effect on all hands from managers and teachers, and from the 
medical officers, the Manchester education committee have heartily supported 
the work of the country school committees, and have done everything in their 
power to make the operations effective and extend them to as large a number 
of children as possible. 


The following table of weights is given as evidence of the improve- 
ment in the health of the children: 


Manchester country school for town children—Weights of children taken on 
their first and last days at school. 


| 
: Aver- | AVer- 
5 : lege N Arno Pe Num- seta age : pce 
ate O ero a er er of ber er of | gain o 
visit. chil- Name of school. gaining| pounds) losing | pounds| weight ald 
dren. weight./gained.| weight.) lost. per oe 
child. (S22 ™s 
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June 7. { bol WenBler Streets 6. si7ch is ah» 39 76 17 64.5 | rz 1.9 
April 27 to HAS Sb. EDU p Ss, Hume oo. wc. a es CGA BORE 2 ote: 1.9 ya | 
May i0. 
32 | Embden Street Special School 13 |, 25 3 1.5 ae | 1.9 
for Mentally Defective Chil- 
May 11 to dren. 
May 24. Sel Harpurney all SpeciaL Sehool jes sz scehscc sea lkl-cseccactescee acc ager epee oe 
for Mentally Defective Chil- 
dren. 
Girls. 
April 13 to 24) St. Anne's, Amcoats’. 2.22.22... 23 37.5 1 .d 1.5 1.6 
April 26. 85 | St. Edmund’s, Monsall......... 78 | 196.5 4 5 2.3 2.56 
19 | Embden Street Special School 16 11.5 i A) .6 if 
for Mentally Deficient Chil- | 
May 11 to dren. 
May 24. 18 | Harpurhey Hall Special School }.....-... Peper eer Sn Meta’ .WE ees ee OS bt headed NOE tena ee 
a Mentally Defective Chil- 
ren. 


The weights are estimated to the nearest one-half pound. The average gain is taken on 
the total number of children in each school, the number of pounds lost being deducted from 
the number gained in each case. 


The experiment of an open-air school was first tried by the Lon- 
don county council in June and July, 1906, when the Homerton 
School for Deaf Children who are also mentally and physically 
weak was transferred temporarily to “the green fields, blue skies, 
and breezy beach of Osea Island.” The following year an open- 
air school was maintained at Bostall Woods, Plumstead, near Lon- 
don, for 100 ansemic or other unhealthy children, selected by the 
medical officer, and with the consent of their parents transferred 
from the schools they were attending to the open-air school, which 
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was maintained from July 22 to October, 1907. ,The results of this 
experiment were so satisfactory that the education committee rec- 
ommended the council to hold three such schools the present year, 
each providing for 75 children, including in each group both boys 
and girls, at an estimated cost of £1,962 (about $9,500) .2 


AFTER-CARE COMMITTEES, 


One of the most important of the auxiliary works enumerated is 
that of after-care committees, appointed, in Birmingham and in 
London, to look after children defective in mind or body when the 
period of their school training is over. As a result of five years’ 
experience the after-care committee, Birmingham, express the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

For a large percentage of the feeble-minded permanent supervision is neces- 
sary for the following reasons: 

(1) To enable them to contribute to their own support. - 

(2) To save them from vicious habits. 

(8) To save them from harsh treatment at home and in the streets. 

(4) To prevent them becoming drunkards, criminals, and prostitutes. 

(5) To prevent them giving birth to children who can only grow up to be a 
further burden on the community.? 

Attention has recently been called to the importance of organized 
agencies to promote the interests of normal children who, after leav- 
ing school, are in need of immediate employment. 

The managers of the London county council elementary schools 
recently adopted a report relative to the provision of employment 
bureaus in connection with the schools under their charge, which is 
the first step in the development of a long-contemplated plan in- 
tended to help pupils who go out from the schools in their efforts to 
find suitable employment. | 

The report calls attention to the fact that much has been done to 
promote the general welfare of defective children, while those who 
are especially clever generally need no assistance. It is the children 
of average ability, that is, the great mass of children who leave school 
every year, 70,000 or 80,000 in number, who require the help which 
these bureaus are intended to furnish. : 

Formally stated, the objects to be aimed at are: 

1. To secure for boys and girls of ordinary intelligence positions in good firms, 
where the prospect of continuity of employment is good. 

2. To secure for boys and girls of first-rate ability apprenticeship in suitable 
trades or professions, and the full advantage of technical scholarships or train- 
ing in a trade school. 


“For a detailed account of the open-air schools referred to, and for “ different aspects 
of out-door education ”’ as conducted in the principal countries in Europe, see Board of 
Education, Special Reports on Educational Subjects, vol. 21. School Excursions and 
Vacation Schools [prepared by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency]. 

>City of Birmingham Education Committee. Report of the After-Care Subcommittee, 
presented to the education committee, June 29, 1906. 
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3. To establish friendly relations with employers, and to direct the stream of 
children from elementary schools to those who can be counted upon to deal 
fairly with them. 

For accomplishing these objects it is proposed to form in every 
division of London associations of school managers, teachers, employ- 
ers, and leading men and women in the respective boroughs who will 
keep themselves informed as to opportunities of work for young 
people, and at the same time make themselves acquainted with the 
children leaving school, their home conditions, and their intellectual 
_and physical capabilities, in order that they may assist in securing 
for them work suited to their abilities and needs, or opportunity for 
further training in some particular trade or handicraft. 

The need of juvenile courts is recognized in several cities, but so far 
Birmingham offers the only example of such a court in England. 
The hope is expressed that the probationary system adopted by this 
court will prove a means of preventing many children from commenc- 
ing a prison life, while at the same time it will secure that suitable 
children are sent to industrial schools. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
: EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


France, Republic: Area, 204,092 square miles; population, 39,252,267 (1903). Civil 
divisions having special functions in educational administrations: Departments (90 
in number, including 38 in Algiers), communes (cities or villages). 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Summarized statistics, 1906, 1907. 

Department of primary instruction: Success of the Government in this department.— 
Weak points in the primary system.-—Detailed statistics of primary schools. Sup- 
plementary agencies: Continuation classes, mutual-aid societies, etc.—Work of 
French primary schools at the France-British exhibit. 

Department of secondary education: Current record of the secondary schools for boys.— 
Significance of statistics showing distribution of students.—Status of private sec- 
ondary schools.—Secondary schools versus higher primary schools.—HEffects of the 
recent reforms.—The salary question.—Decline in number and quality of candidates 
for professorships.—Remedy proposed.—Distinctive character of certain lycées. 
Public secondary schools for girls: Distinctive character.—Celebration of founding 
of Lycée Fénelon.—Tabular view of enrollment, 1901-1907. 

Department of higher education: Unity of secondary and higher institutions.—Ques: 
tions of current interest.—Reasons for the recent change in the license (master’s 
diploma).—Present status of the universities.—Hnrollment and distribution of uni- 
versity students. 

The reorganized Musée Pédagogique. 


SUMMARIZED STATISTICS, 1906, 1907, 


According to the latest statistics pertaining to the system of educa- 
tion in France under the direction of the minister of public instruc- 
tion, public primary schools of France had, in 1906, an enrollment of 
5,039,222 pupils, an increase of 121,000 pupils, or 24 per cent, over the 
enrollment in 1904; private primary. schools had an enrollment of 
1,189,008, making a loss since 1904 of 131,485 pupils. Omitting the 
infant schools, the total enrollment of primary pupils was 5,566,882, 
equal to 14.2 per cent of the population. 

The public secondary schools for boys, including 110 State lycées 
and 229 communal colleges, enrolled 96,462 students in 1907, and 

«For complete index to articles on Education in France in the annuai reports of this 
office from 1889 to 1903, inclusive, see Report for 1905, Vol. I, chap. 4, pp. 57-58. For 


more recent articles see: Report of the Commissioner for 1905, Vol. I. chap. 4, pp. 57—86 ; 
chap. 5, pp. 87-95 ; 1906, Vol. I, chap 11, pp. 19-34; 1907, Vol. I, chap. 4, pp. 127-167. 
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private secondary schools for boys 64,575 students, making a total. 
of 161,037 secondary students (boys), or 1 in every 244 inhabitants. 
In public secondary schools and classes for girls there were enrolled 
in the same year 34,262 pupils. No statistics of private secondary 
schools for girls are available. 

The state universities in 1907 had a total registration of 38,197 | 
students. The registration in other higher institutions under the 
charge of the minister of public instruction would raise this total to 
about 40,000. | 

For the current expenses of these public schools and higher insti- 
tutions the state expenditure in 1907 was 261,376,546 frances 
($52,275,309). Of this amount 4,101,200 francs ($820,240) went to 
the service of administration; 20,719,776 francs ($4,143,955) to the 
department of higher education; 27,579,485 francs ($5,515,897) to 
the department: of secondary education; and 208,976,085 francs 
($41,795,217) to the department of primary education. 

The public provision for education in France is completed by 
technical schools of secondary and higher grade under other min- 
istries than that of public instruction. This provision is supple- | 
mented by a great number of private agencies for special forms of 
industrial training. 

The more detailed account of the current appropriations of the 
system of public instruction, which follows, is based chiefly upon two 
reports on the budget for 1908 presented, respectively, to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and to the Senate.¢ 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
SUCCESS OF THE GOVERNMENT POLICY. 


The recent measures directed against the teaching orders, culmi- 
nating in the law of separation (December 5, 1905), which ended the 
relations of church and state, have had but little effect upon ele- 
mentary education. The efforts of the Government to gain control 
of the primary schools began as early as 1879, when the Republic 
entered definitely upon the educational campaign, and have been 
maintained ever since. In this department the success of the policy 
is assured. The teachers of the public primary schools are all mem- 
bers of the laity, and the enrollment of pupils in private primary 
schools has been reduced to less than 20 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 


“Chambre des Députés [session 1907]. Rapport portant fixation du budget de 1’Exer- 
cice 1908. Ministére de l’instruction publique, des beaux-arts et des cultes. 17¢ section. 
Instruction publique, par M. Steeg, député. Ibid. Sénat, 1907, par M. Maurice-Faure, 
sénateur. 
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As regards primary education, then, the problems with which the 
French Government is now dealing are similar to those of other 
countries. Chief among these are the adequate supply of trained 
teachers and the retention of pupils beyond the most elementary 
stage. | 
The success of the measures adopted by the French Republic to 
insure competent teachers for the primary schools has been recog- 
nized by all educating countries. The recent falling off in the 
number of candidates for the service and the efforts of the admin- 
istration to overcome the evil are also matters of general interest 
which have been very fully explained in recent annual reports of this 
bureau. 

WEAK POINTS IN THE PRIMARY SYSTEM. 


The greatest drawback to the full efficiency of the French primary 
school system is the weakness of the compulsory education laws and 
the early withdrawal of children from the schools. These evils are 
matters of continued consideration on the part of the education 
authorities, but no general measures have been recently adopted for 
their correction. Among those recommended are the raising of the 
age and standard for the primary certificate, which should be 
‘ obtained at 12 years of age, but is often secured at 11 years; increas- 
ing the local funds in aid of poor children (caisses des écoles) and 
increasing the provision of higher primary schools and _ practical 
schools of commerce and industry. The worst consequences of the 
early withdrawal from school are counteracted to some extent in the 
large cities by the multiplied agencies for industrial and technical 
training. 

DETAILED STATISTICS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The schools included in the department of primary instruction are 
classed as infant schools (écoles maternelles) for children 2 to 6 
years of age; elementary primary schools (ages, 6 to 18), the estab- 
lishment of which is compulsory upon the communes; higher primary 
schools (ages, 12 to 16), and primary normal schools. . The estab- 
lishment of infant schools is not obligatory upon communes, and it 
is only in communes having above 2,000 inhabitants that these schools 
are entitled to local and state subventions. In 1906 the number of 
public infant schools was 2,563 with an enrollment of 517,259 chil- 
dren and a force of 6,310 teachers, of which number 57 were members 
of sisterhoods. The private schools of this class numbered 1,665, 
with an enrollment of 144,089 and 2,268 teachers, of whom 812 
belonged to sisterhoods. The following statistics bring the enroll- 
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ment in the remaining classes of primary schools in 1906 into com- 
parison with the corresponding data for previous years: 


TABLE 1.—Primary schools: enrollment and teaching force for specified years. 


Enrollment. 
Classes of schools. 1900-1901. 1906. 
Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Primary schools, elementary 
(ages 6 to 18) and higher 
(ages 12 to 16). 
PUpIe opelee eae eee ema 2,318,268 | 1,835,954 | 4,149,222 | 2,446,495 | 2,081, 469 4, 527, 964 
Privatessonc nce ce Suc aa eee 451, 357 926,221 | 1,377,578 351, 933 686, 985 1, 038, 918 
POs ote keecne ewes 2,764,625 | 2,762,175 | 5,526,800 | 2,798,428 | 2,768, 454 5, 566, 882 
Teaching staff. 
Total increase or bee 
Classes of schools. ” penteh naa fe ; 
900- to nerease or 
1900-1901. 1906. Accrencal 
Primary schools, elementary 
(ages 6 to 13) and higher 
(ages 12 to. 16). 
BOGlIO aw aac oaiae See eens a 378, 742 107, 931 118, 514 a5, 583 
Brivateicsy.nesscdace saccuee & b 338, 660 49, 586 37, 871 611,715 
POtAIes cours eek eee a 40, 082 157, 517 151, 385 66, 132 
« Increase. > Decrease. 
Per cent of total enrollment. 
1900-1901. 1906. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
PupLHG. SCHOO SS. 2 «he wctares eres evs Se met Ske rete ee Perera eer eee 81. 50 
Private SCHOOIS. — <n nase a 3% Coe be ese emer seme Dace Saeme RNG tees Cre eee eee aed 25 18.5 — 
Per cent of increase or decrease, 1900-1901 to 1906. 
Enroll- 
ae Teachers, 
Per cent. | Per cent. — 
Pubhiciprimary schoolses. -<ccrte ue ee cres soa soe em eet eh are ag @5.17 
Private: PLIMATy SCHOOI! Set oe ere Pee eee ee Meee ale eee eae ee ee er ee 6 24.6 b 23.6 
EGU ae ttc akiiee.cs cn sciee es aes oboe aoe ere Me mete te tL kiee cere eee en merce a 00.7 63.8 


@ Increase. 


b Decrease. 


Tables 2 and 8 show the progress of the higher primary schools 


from 1900 to 1906, 


included in Table 1. 


inclusive. 


The enrollment in these schools is 
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TABLE 2.—Higher primary schools for boys. 


Number of— Teaching force. 
' |Number of 
Year. teachers | Number of 
Schools. Pupils. with pro- | assistant 
fessor’s |instructors. 
diploma. 

PO PEs tate ticks occ wean oe Goda chielccca nc's ie lsice a 202 21,770 528 346 
HL 8055.59.05 SS GES Oe ae eo ad 205 23, 193 530 367 
ele SEER ee Sofia eis, is she ne eid ce a walmee come vee sine 213 24, 328 532 439 
otSt 4. acide, 304 i ae a ee ee ae A Ue a ee 220 Pas | 554 465 
I 8 seth bea SR i ee AS I 221 26, 978 563 473 
PND pe ER EON atte SLU hc tic 21-',5 ral dics eidleleistaiciere miele Sie meidl e 'Sidkalalwla 225 27, 523 641 446 
MEME RI ae eine Cees. ogc ws cle t Oecd wecctee base 229 27, 807 651 ~ 479 


TABLE 3.—Higher primary schools for girls. 


Number of— Teaching force. 
Number of 
Year. teachers | Number of 
Schools. Pupils. with pro- | assistant 
fessor’s |instructors. 
diploma. 

PR Mic accion ic cs as tunes deems aud aidinvoeaceene te 89 9, 811 241 98 
ee Peer re fe et Ue soclcacteaoeleate 93 10, 944 249 110 
LUA eo i GPa eS bah coe ANTE des, oN ay wa Hee 96 11, 769 256 120 
sae ements est Fw ie Sica atom a afk namie 100 13, 115 266 137 
SET on ich wclp sinins soe cksideeeeene st 110 15, 383 281 179 
RE et ee ree ee | ele oe Lele anlgee a ctume 122 16, 660 297 223 


EE aoashiss dais dp rots e dcnecdcns-needenness es 130 18, 507 307 270 


PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The number of students registered in normal schools in 1906 was as 
follows: In the 83 schools for men 8,899, in the 82 schools for women 
5,169, a total of 9,068. According to M. Maurice-Faure, the total for 
1907 was in round numbers 10,000 students, as against 7,000 in 1900. 

The decline in the number of candidates for admission to the normal 
schools, which excited alarm a few years ago, has apparently been 
overcome by the measures taken to improve the financial prospects of 
teachers. The number of candidates for admission to the normal 
schools in 1902 was 7,362, the number admitted 3,149; the corre- 
sponding numbers for 1906 were 12,523 and 3,346. M. Steeg reports 
that the number of candidates securing the brevet élémentaire (teach- 
er’s diploma) in 1906 was about 13,000, or nearly four times the 
number of admissions to the normal schools. On the estimate that 30 
years is the average duration of a teacher’s service, the annual num- 
ber of graduates from the normal schools would be, at the present 
rate, nearly equal to the annual loss in the teaching force. But the 
recruitment comes also from other sources, including candidates who 
have gained diplomas admitting them to assistant professorships in 
the higher schools. 
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In the department of primary instruction are included also the 
continuation schools and classes (ceuvres complémentaires), to which 
somewhat extended reference was made in the Commissioner’s last 
report. The number of the classes increases from year to year, owing 
in great part to the zealous efforts of the primary teachers, who, to 
the number of 71,429, voluntarily gave their services in 1907 to this 
work. 

According to the latest report of M. Edouard Pétit, who has been 
the most ardent advocate of this form of popular instruction, 48,248 
courses in various subjects were maintained in 1906-7. Of this num- 
ber, 30,280 were for boys and 17,868 for girls. They were attended 
by nearly 600,000 students. 

The evening classes under the auspices of the chief societies for 
popular education, namely, the Polytechnic, the Philotechnic, and 
the Union francaise de la jeunesse, numbered 6,000. The number 
of public lectures given, generally with lantern-slide illustrations, 
exceeded 78,000. | 

Complaint has been recently made that where the instruction takes 
a serious and connected form it follows too much the method of 
primary schools, and that time is wasted in the hopeless endeavor to 
bring about a high degree of perfection in matters like spelling and 
grammar, to the exclusion of subjects of interest to adults, and such 
as would increase their store of knowledge and excite them to inde- 
pendent inquiry and fruitful reflection. Indeed, the time seems to 
have come when the continuation classes should be regarded as an 
integral part of the system of public education, and provided with a 
special teaching force and carefully selected schemes of instruction. 

It is proposed, also, that the compulsory principle be extended to 
the continuation classes, as has been done in Germany and Switzer-. 
land, and recently attempted in Great Britain. 

Intimately related to the work of the continuation classes is that 
of several supplementary agencies for promoting the social and in- 
dustrial welfare of the laboring classes. Among these may be men- 
tioned the associations of old pupils formed for mutual helpfulness. — 
These associations increased from 56 in 1894-95 to 6,200 in 1906-7. 
The mutual-aid societies (mutualités scolaires), which numbered 
10 in 1894-95, reached in 1906-7 a total of 3,272, with a membership 
of 720,000 children. The funds deposited amounted to 4,000,000 
francs ($800,000), and the distributions in aid of needy members to 
1,000,000 francs ($200,000). The appropriation by the state for the 
maintenance of these and kindred efforts amounted to 640,000 franes 
($128,000). It should be added that in the promotion of these 
agencies for instructing and elevating the common. people, and im- 
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proving their industrial and social conditions, the public authorities 
are following the example of the church. The latter led in these 
beneficent undertakings, which it also still maintains at great expendi- 
ture of money and service.* 


THE FRENCH PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBIT. 


The Franco-British exhibit which was opened in London in May 
proved to be more comprehensive than its title would indicate, as 
many other European countries participated. The educational sec- 
tions afforded opportunity for wide comparison as regards those re- 
sults of school training which lend themselves to concrete presenta- 
tion. Naturally countries that excel in the manual arts are apt on 
such occasions to convey an exaggerated idea of the actual place 
which manual training occupies in their scheme of education. This 
is particularly the case with France, since, by reason of the uniform 
organization and programmes of the schools of the same grade, but 
small space is required for the full presentation of what may be 
termed the intellectual side of their educational work. On the con- 
trary, the presentation of the results of manual training, which is 
highly developed in the upper primary and technical schools, always 
makes an elaborate and impressive feature of a French exhibit. With 
all allowance for the unavoidable exaggeration given to this feature, 
‘the following observations and reflections upon the French section 
by an English critic are suggestive: 


Foremost among the “ écoles primaires” displays are the charming speci- 
mens of imagerie, which must be the joy of any pupils whose schoolroom they 
adorn. What a gulf between these pictures, designed by the Société. Artistique 
de l’Ecole, for the purpose of developing the scholars’ social and moral educa- 
tion, and the crudely hideous colored prints, too often the only esthetic effort 
of the kind, to be seen in our elementary schools! The studies of child life in 
rustic surroundings are at.once so naively picturesque and appealing that they 
deserve a gallery to themselves. 

A great deal of the work done by pupils, especially in the way of carpenter- 
ing and modellage, is excellent, while the metal handicrafts, as witnessed by 
the section allotted to tools and ajustage, are admirably representative in char- 
acter and speak well for the skill of the scholars employed thereon. Nor are 
the labors of girl pupils overlooked. The really charming embroidery shown 
by the Ecole Primaire Supérieure at Lyon is an evidence of the results 
achieved in needlecraft, and the Douai schools in this respect have some inter- 
esting displays. From the Ecole Jean Macé, Lille, come likewise striking ex- 
amples of fancy and plain work with, it must be owned, rather inferior “ poker 
work.’ The écoles pratiques de commerce have a rich show of lace and iron- 
work of a very high level of excellence, and metal fittings, which demonstrate 
to what perfection the handicrafts have been carried in the technical classes. 
Housewifery is becoming more and more a branch of girl’s education; the Ecole 
Commerciale, Industrielle et Ménagére at Rheims, for instance, sets forward as 


@ See in this connection L’éducation populaire. Les cuvres complémentaires de 1’école, 
par Max Turmann. 
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its leading aim the training of girls to be good housewives. Dress cutting and 
laundry work. enter largely into the curriculum, which is by no means a nar- 
row one as regards range. * * #* 

But the general impression: gained by a review of French educational enter- 
- prise up to date is that of its intensely practical character. Everywhere one 
notes the exaltation of technical achievements and realizes the emphasis of 
shrewd businesslike instincts which aim at fitting the average boy for commer- 
cial life and the average girl for the ménage. Art seems to be a neglected 
quantity. There is no great show of skill in drawing or design whereby one 
might gauge how far such work is fostered in French schools. Under the sec- 
tion devoted to “‘ Enseignement des Sciences Physiques ” there is a brave show; 
but one would like to have seen the other side of the medal in a revelation of 
what is being done for the development of the artistic faculties.% 


The writer, it will be observed, has in mind, in particular, the 
higher primary schools of France. The passage quoted is significant 
in view of the widening influence of these schools which, as will be 
presently shown, is making itself felt in the sphere of secon edu- 
cation. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


In considering the current operations of the institutions comprised 
in the department of secondary education, the nature of their relation 
to the state should be kept in mind. They are either lycées estab- 
lished by the state, or colleges established by local authorities. In 


either case the principals and professors are appointed by the minis- ~ 


ter of public instruction; the courses of instruction are determined 
by official programmes, and the institutions are under the supervision 
of state officials. The salaries of the professors, and of all others 
engaged in the service, are paid by government appropriations, which 
supply also a part of the current expenditure for material equip- 
ments. Students’ fees and the receipts from the boarding depart- 
ments make up the balance of income. The state appropriation for 
this service, which amounted in 1906 to 21,948,085 francs ($4,391,- 
617), was increased in 1907 to 27,579,485 francs ($5,515,897). 

In the department of secondary education separation of the sexes 
is complete, and the lycées and colleges for boys have practically 
nothing in common with those for girls excepting the name. 


CURRENT RECORD OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


The recent measures against the teaching orders and clerical schools 
of France were directed, as was well understood, to the province of 
secondary education, in which clerical teachers exercised an enormous 
influence. Hence the significance of statistics that show the movement 
of the student population.. The enrollment in the public secondary 
schools for boys in 1907, as already stated, was 96,462. Of this num- 


2 Journal of Education (London), July, 1908, p. 504. 
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ber the state lycées of continental France enrolled 57,067, and the 
communal colleges 35,256. The lycées show a loss of 548 students since 
1906, and the colleges a gain of 42 students.. The total number of 
students in private secondary establishments was 64,575 in 1907, as 
against 60,751 in 1905. The gain, 1. e., 3,824 students, was wholly in 
schools under lay management, clerical schools having lost 3,611 
students. 

The following table shows the distribution of students in the differ- 
ent classes of secondary schools for boys at the beginning and close of 
the period affected by the measures that have resulted in the legal 
suppression of the clerical teaching orders: 


TABLE 4.—EHnrollment in secondary schools for boys. 


Classes of institutions. 1901.4 1906.5 1907. 
State schools: é / 

Ue Rec ee SNE is awine Soe dine Sieh aes PR Le | 54, 830 57, 610 c 69, 783 
Rae IL SRR ohare s rane eine os wees t Sen cba dace coche Gobe | 388,872 36, 616 ad 36, 679 
Es eda A a SS TES ETA Jha Tl OA 83,202 | 94,226| 96, 462 

Schools of religious associations: iy, elk 
ene eras Ree SVS orp hn Soe ila a Pain bea besa oka melee dinkin oes Y We Gro Sceal nea. COU accents 
Petits séminaires (preparatory to we ate POONER os clonic = 53 SYS ane, eat Reet Rs Cae eS 
EC ne ee eh te Santee ee ona e ane Semes conus ss WD aawee os oe slaakeeeeene 
Private tear SUS IAOOUS. ates ete ater attele cial wcete S'S"ciete ete pein. d Sais artemis wae amis 9, 000 35, 049 64, 575 
Re rITOTSED CO ps oc ee ere ater c arid a mina cl yekceain Ps. cetera q mtn rapes o 99, 200 A NSP Cae 
DCA MU LEE. eg ca tis sic arts, siuis Set ean cs ate cine Baye einai ee woes meee 187,402 | 150,095 161, 037 


@ Rapport fait au nom de la commission du budget, ete., Service de lV’instruction pub- 
lique, par Maurice-Faure, 1902, pp. 448, 445. 

> Rapport fait au nom de la commission du budget, etc., 1908 (ministére de l’instruction 
publique), par M. Steeg, député, p. 37. 

¢ Rapport par M. Maurice-Faure, 1908, p. 170. 

4 Tbid., p. 174. 

e Schools formerly conducted by religious associations, now transferred to secular 
managers. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STATISTICS SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS. 


‘The scrutiny of the details of enrollment by the government au- 
thorities indicates their anxiety as to the outcome of the efforts to 
bring the great body of students, representing the higher classes of 
the people, into the public institutions and under the direction of 
professors thoroughly in sympathy with the Government. 

Although the proportionate enrollment in private secondary schools 
has declined—falling from 48 per cent of the total number of sec- 
ondary students in 1899 to 40 per cent in 1907—the situation is still 
disquieting to the government authorities. Commenting on the situa- 
tion M. Maurice-Faure declares that, contrary to the general opinion, 
the law suppressing the teaching orders has had only a slight effect 
upon the private secondary education of boys. Nearly all the estab- 
lishments that this law should have destroyed or disorganized have 
submitted to its requirements; by the easy method of secularization, 
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and with the concurrence of private lay professors and of ecclesias- 
tics who are not prohibited from teaching, these schools have been 
able to continue their work without loss of their former clientele. A 
few clerical schools that were closed at first have recently been re- 
opened. Many members of teaching orders that are interdicted 
by the recent laws have established themselves as private pre- 
ceptors. Under this title they receive each three or four young 
men as boarders and conduct their studies, preparing them for 
the degree examinations. In several cases these clerical preceptors 
simply maintain boarding establishments—homes, as it were, for 
young men who attend the lycées as day students. In this way they 
stand in a parental relation to the students, supplementing and cor- 
recting the educative influence of the secular school. M. Steeg, com- 


menting upon these arrangements and the hopes based upon them, _ 


quotes as follows from a current journal, “ La vie catholique: ” 

If the system of these schools should be extended we should get control of half 
the students of the universities; if we should follow a little more closely the 
course that leads to the normal school we should have a large part of the pro- 
fessors. The fate of public instruction would then be in our hands. 

The experiment of the private boarding houses meets with great 
favor among parents, many of whom object to life in the lycées on 
account of the official regimen and the absence of the cultivating 
influences that come from the familiar intercourse of the students 
with their elders as in well ordered family life. At the same time 
the effect of the subtle influence of this clerical guardianship over 
students excites more or less concern on the part of the Government; 
hence the stress placed by M. Maurice-Faure upon the recent loss of 
543 students to the lycées. Under ordinary circumstances this slight 
decline would attract little attention, especially in view of the fact 
that the enrollment in the lycées has increased decidedly during the 
past decade. But the social prestige of these institutions is a matter 
of as much concern as the increase of their student body. They 
embody the national idea of liberal education as a force making for 
the solidity and permanence of the Government. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS VERSUS HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Important as the conditions here discussed may be in their bearing 
upon the state system of education, their consideration is of less gen- 
eral interest than that of other influences that are affecting the choice 
of schools and courses of instruction. The secondary schools, prop- 
erly so called, are confronted with the rivalry of a totally different 
class of institutions, namely, the higher primary schools, and the prac- 
tical schools of commerce and industry of a more technical character 
than the former. The pupils in these schools are not young persons 
who have unlimited time for the pursuit of high intellectual culture 
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with an ultimate view to one or other of the liberal professions, but 
they have passed through the elementary schools and at the age of 12, 
that is, at the age for entrance upon secondary studies, they proceed 
to the higher schools, called primary from the character of the branches 
taught in them. These schools lead, however, to definite careers in 
life and, therefore, present a certain parallelism to the recognized 
secondary schools, somewhat similar to that which the manual training 
and business high schools of our own country present to the classical 
high schools. 

The ever-increasing enrollment in the higher primary schools is a 
sign of increase in the proportion of the working classes who are 
able to prolong somewhat the education of their children. In 1886 
the schools of this class for boys only numbered 166 with 12,166 
pupils; in 1906 they numbered 229 schools with an enrollment of 
27,806 pupils, an increase of 38 per cent in the number of schools 
and of 128 per cent in the number of boys attending them. The prac- 
tical character of the instruction offered in these schools and its rela- 
tion to the demands of business and to the lower posts in the civil 
service, explain their growing importance; these considerations un- 
doubtedly suggested, in part, the recent modifications of the secondary 
programmes that have brought the lycées and colleges into closer 
relations with the course of primary instruction. 

The higher primary schools [says M. Steeg], multiplied and improved during 
recent years, attract a great number of pupils who would formerly have followed, 
in the colleges, the special course, changed later into the modern, and now repre- 
sented by section B (without Latin or Greek) of the first cycle of the secondary 
course. These multiplied experiments are not to be regretted, but we are of 
the opinion that they should be so directed as to promote the continuity of 
education and to facilitate the passage of the more intelligent pupils from the 
primary to the secondary schools through the intermediary of the higher 
- primary schools. 

Already, according to M. Steeg, pupils who have entered section 
B of the secondary schools have there developed a taste for letters 
and have been able by the time they reached the second cycle—that 
is, at the completion of the fourth year—to pass over into one or the 
other of the sections in which the ancient languages are taught. 
Thus, in reality, for exceptionally capable youths, the road is already 
open from the primary school to the highest university advantages. 
In this connection interest attaches to the opinion expressed by M. 
Maurice-Faure, that there is wasteful duplication of instruction and. 
equipments in the maintenance, side by side, of higher primary schools 
and local colleges. He advises that the passage from the lower to 
the higher be made easier as a means of preventing this waste of 
resources. The colleges Chaptal and Rollin, of Paris, have already 
established close relations with the primary schools of the city by 
a system of connecting classes. M. Maurice-Faure would go further 
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and so coordinate the two classes of schools that a pupil from the 
higher primary school might enter the second cycle of the secondary 
school. - 

The views thus advanced by representative members of the legis- 
lative assembly, as to the importance of bridging the gulf between 
primary and secondary studies, are advocated also by many educators 
and officials and, here and there, as we have seen, are being practically 
carried out. 

It is noticeable that in France, as in England, 12 -years of age is 
regarded as the fitting close for purely elementary instruction; but 
whereas English authorities advocate the subsequent separation of 
pupils according to their probable course in life, French opinion at 
the present time seems to favor a more unified system of education 
above the elementary grade as a means of creating bonds of sympathy 
and respect between the different classes of society. 


EFFECTS OF THE RECENT REFORMS. 


The reports before us treat at some length of the recent reforms in 
the internal regimen of the lycées and the practical workings of the 
reorganized courses of study. On the whole, the views presented con- 
firm the favorable opinions of the effects of those measures cited in the 
Commissioner’s last report. M. Maurice-Faure dwells upon the ad- 
vantages of the financial arrangements which give the proviseurs 
(principals) of the lycées independent use of a portion of the annual 
receipts. Plans have been formed in several instances, and in a few 
cases actually set in operation, with the purpose of adapting the 
scientific courses, in a practical way, to local industrial conditions. 
Thus the lycée at Rheims has arranged for special courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture and vine culture. The scientific instruction thus 
provided is supplemented by observation of the work in the neighbor- 
ing farms and vineyards and by laboratory experimentation. The 
interest of the great vineyard proprietors of the region in this effort 
is indicated by the subscription of 20,000 frances ($4,000), which has 
been used in the purchase of an experimental station for the lycée. 

M. Steeg criticises the overcrowded programmes and the loss of 
class unity and spirit by reason of the number of different professors 
assigned to a class and the exclusive regard of each for his special 
subject. This condition, as in many of our own high schools, prevents 
the proper adjustment of the students’ time and efforts. The excessive 
regard of the French for formulated programmes, in which particular 
we are often urged to imitate them, gives significance to the following 
observation by M. Steeg: 

Organization upon paper or the practical application of programmes [he ob- 


serves] are not in themselves matters of great worth. It would seem that the 
method of instruction is at least as important as that which is taught. It is 
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not paradoxical to say that the essential matter in secondary education is to 
keep the. young men in constant relation with men of high culture, of critical 
minds, of wise counsels, and masters of scientific method. * * * 

Who of us has not experienced the unfortunate failure to retain the knowledge 
acquired at the lycée, the college, or the school? What remains is a certain 
way of feeling, the elevated memory of noble emotions, the necessity of thinking, 
a certain curiosity, and above all a precious modesty. 


THE SALARY QUESTION. 


Among the measures proposed for the further improvement of 
public secondary education in France the most urgent relates to in- 
crease in the salaries of professors and in the opportunities for their 
promotion. In respect to this vital matter, the department of 
secondary education has been more neglected than any other division 
of the state system. The necessity of immediate relief from the exist- 
ing conditions has been fully recognized, and a special commission was 
recently appointed to investigate the salary schedules and plan of 
promotions and advise as to the best means of meeting the reasonable 
demands of the service. Pending the ultimate outcome of the work 
of the commission, the only ameliorations possible come from slight 
additions to the budget which facilitate the promotion of professors 
as provided by the existing regulations. 

The annual salaries of full professors who have secured the di- 
ploma of agrégé in either the classics or other special subjects, range 
as follows: At Paris and Versailles from 5,000 francs to 7,500 francs 
$1,000 to $1,500), rising by annual increment of 500 francs; in the 
departments the range is from 3,200 to 5,200 francs ($640 to $1,040), 
the annual increment being 400 francs. The highest salary to which 
a professor who has not secured the title of agrégé can aspire is 6,000 
francs ($1,200) at Paris and Versailles and 4,800 francs ($960) in 
the departments. 


DECLINE IN NUMBER AND QUALITY OF CANDIDATES FOR PROFESSORSHIPS. 


The agrégation, or examination for the diploma of agrégé, is 
naturally the goal which all professors desire to reach; but the num- 
ber of agrégés who may be appointed in any year is strictly limited, 
and the examination itself is very rigorous. The diploma carries 
mention of the subjects in which the candidate has specialized; but 
it should be observed that this specialization is not permitted until 
the student has completed the general course of study in the lycée 
followed by the required course in the faculty of letters or of science, 
leading to the degree of “ licence.” The recent decline in the number 


@This commission was created by decree of July 12, 1906. The general report has - 
been submitted to the minister of public instruction the present year. See Revue inter- 
nationale de l’enseignement, february 15, 1908, et seq. 
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of young men applying for admission to the agrégations shows that 
the service of secondary education, like that of the primary schools, is 
threatened by the inducements offered to young men to engage in other 
pursuits than teaching. There is also a noticeable increase in the pro- 
portion of those admitted to the agrégations who fail in the first part 
(written) and are consequently rejected before the oral test. In 
other words, both the number and the quality of the candidates are 
apparently declining. Hence from all quarters the earnest appeal 
for improvement in the financial and social inducements offered by 
the service. | 
A PROPOSED REMEDY. 


In the opinion of M. Steeg, the condition above referred to offers 
additional arguments for promoting the unity of primary and 
secondary education as a means of extending the circle from which 
the higher professorships may be recruited. To this end he urges 
an increase in the number of state scholarships (bourses) carrying 
free tuition and, also, some provision for living expenses. Of the 
total number of boursiers in the lycées and colleges in 1906, namely, 
5,528, not more than one-third had come from primary schools, rep- 
resenting only about 300 appointments for each of the six years of 
the secondary course. “ It is deplorable,” says M. Steeg, “ that out 


of the immense population of the public schools of France, which ~ 


comprises a multitude of boys, alert, intelligent, diligent, the state 
can not find the means of calling, in a year, more than 300 to profit 
by the secondary education given in its own establishments.” 
Naturally, professorships in secondary schools would attract a 
large proportion of boursiers from the primary schools ambitious 
for social advancement. At the same time, the proposed plan would 
not only increase the circle from which the corps of secondary pro- 
fessors might be recruited, but would help to maintain high profes- 
sional standards, since only candidates from the primary schools of 
exceptional ability could hope to meet the requirements for the 


bourses. 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF CERTAIN LYCEES. 


The recent modifications of the secondary programmes tend toward 
the unity of grades which M. Steeg advocates. At the same time, 
they favor freer life and more varied adaptations in the individual 
institutions. It may be recalled here that certain lycées have long 
been celebrated for their specialties. For example, the Lycée Louis 
le Grand, at Paris, admits no pupils below the fifth class (cinquiéme) 
and even under the new regulations has no class without Latin. Its 
great distinction is an extra class, termed premiére superieure, or- 
ganized in several sections, each of which prepares students for some 
one of the “grand schools,” i. e., “ Ecole Normale Supérieure,” the 
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military school of Saint-Cyr, the Institut Agronomique, the Ecole 
Polytechnique. In like manner the Lycée St. Louis, at Paris, is 
famous as a preparatory to the higher technical schools. Outside 
of Paris there are 33 lycées that have achieved reputation as pre- 
paratories to Saint-Cyr. These relations grew up under the old 
aristocratic order. The later specialties have a different direction. 
The lycée of Rheims, as we have seen, has developed an agricultural 
section; the lycée of Rennes has introduced manual training, and St. 
Denis (Réunion), by special decree of July 18, 1906, has organized 
three sections, technical, agricultural, and commercial, respectively, 
parallel to the first cycle of the secondary course. These extensions 
Ulustrate the manner in which, under the pressure of modern de- 
mands, the lycées are assuming functions hitherto reserved for the 
higher primary schools and the practical schools of commerce and 
industry, and thus forcing, as it were, new applications of the term 
“ secondary,” which has long implied, in France, definite scholastic 
restrictions and social caste. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


The public provision for the secondary education of girls in France, 
which forms a most important part of the educational work of the 
Third Republic, has not been included at all in the foregoing consid- 
erations. In the effort to draw young women of the higher classes 
of society under the influence of professors thoroughly in sympathy 
with the new political and social conditions, France has been emi- 
nently successful in developing a course of instruction particularly 
suited to young women who look forward to the usual associations of 
cultured homes and intelligent society. A distinctive programme 
was formulated for the secondary schools for girls, which has been 
steadily maintained since the beginning of the work in 1880 (law of 
Camille Sée). From this programme Latin and Greek are omitted, 
‘mathematics appears in a limited form, and philosophy is represented 
by elementary notions of ethics. The distinctive studies of the séc- 
ondary curriculum for boys are replaced, in the lycées for girls, by 
modern languages and literature, which are taught in a serious and 
critical manner. Large place is given also to history, particularly 
to the history of civilization, to art studies, and to domestic and 
hygienic science. Provision is made by means of courses of instruc- 
tion conducted by university professors, for those young women who 
desire to pursue the classics. The young women who follow these 
special courses may matriculate in the classical section of the uni- 
versities, while those who complete the lycée courses would be pre- 
pared to enter the nonclassical university courses with a view to the 
examinations for agrégées. 
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Last year (1907) was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
passage of the law of 1880 creating public secondary schools for 
girls, and the establishment of the normal school at Sévres (1881) to 
prepare professors for the new institutions. The. present year has 
been marked by the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the creation of the Lycée Fénelon at Paris, the oldest of the six lycées 
for girls now in operation in the metropolis. 

The ceremonies began with a general assembly in the grand amphi- 
theater of the Sorbonne, of former and present students of the lycées 
with their relatives. Appropriate addresses by distinguished officials, 
the directrice, and other representatives of the institution were fol- 
lowed by a musical entertainment. A fine orchestra and eminent 
singers participated in this part of the exercises, which terminated 
with a charming choral performance by the younger pupils of the 
lycée. A unique feature of the occasion was a ballet de cour danced 
by two artists of the opera. 

The following day the anniversary was completed by a grand féte 
at the lycée. 

The steady increase in the patronage of the public secondary insti- 
tutions for girls is illustrated by the following table: 


TABLE 5.—Public secondary schools for girls—Distribution of students. 


j Secondary 
Year. Lycées. Colleges. classoeek Total. 
TOOT ESR is Fetes RS SRS E Troe: A Oe Sener ths Mate ene Ate ate tere 9, 806 4,356. |... 20.0 eee 
pa aa tial sla mien erat SS dd wits te NE Cin RS oe OO ee Stace 10, 621 5, 122.) .32.... eee 
TO0S oh Cee oe SAS ree eR ee oe 11, 874 5, 669 6, 619 24, 162 
NOOS gin Yor ea tie peed se tenis Sia a ieee ehelainndiale a era pian em ohe 138, 242 7, 406 5, 445 
BOOS Ae eens fe gece Bey SSE eae eek waiters s Se eee seine siete 1ASTET 8, 679 7,379 30, 835 
TOOG cari Be ete whtae wieaic uate Specie eadtavere we Ui siadehe aut ers eee. a ehh 15, 967 9, 739 6, 899 32, 605 


VOMIT Th cy tu cB alc oct ad  es aR oe Dee 16, 760 10,184} . 7,818 34, 262 


@ These classes in time generally develop into organized lycées or colleges. 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


UNITY OF SECONDARY AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The department of higher education in the French system com- 
prises the state universities and a group of special schools located at 
Paris. By their origin and history, the universities are closely re- 
lated to the secondary schools, the two orders of institutions compris- 
ing together a continuous and complete scheme of liberal and pro- — 
fessional education, the liberal education, given in the secondary 
schools and erowned with the bachelor’s degree, being the necessary 
preliminary for admission to the specialized courses of the universities. 
From this relation it follows that every movement affecting the one 
department is reflected in the other. Thus the recent reorganization 
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of the secondary programmes has opened the universities to students 
who have had no classical training and, as a consequence, has con- 
siderably increased the registration in the faculties of science. Since 
1902 the number of students in these faculties has risen from 3,900 to 
6,300, and the number following the courses in applied science (in- 
dustrial chemistry, industrial physics, electrotechnics, etc.) has risen 
from 760 to 1,260. It may be said with equal truth that the in- 
creased equipments for scientific teaching in the universities and the 
multiplication of special courses in science, which have taken place 
since the transformation of the former isolated faculties into organic 
and autonomous bodies (law of July 10, 1896), were among the in- 
fluences that brought about the full recognition accorded to the 
science section of the lycées by the decree of 1902. 

The community of interests between the two departments is illus- 
trated further by the fact that the salary inquiry already referred to, 
which was suggested originally in the interest of the professors of 
secondary education, was extended to include university professors. 
Finally, indeed, the salaries of all persons engaged in the state educa- 
tional system were brought under consideration; but the similarity of 
the interests of professors of secondary and higher institutions has 
been particularly emphasized. In like manner, the ferment over 
questions of educational doctrine or aims—for example, the question 
of the relative value of different branches of knowledge, of the place 
of the baccaiaureate examinations, and of the place of philosophy in 
the general scheme of study—extends throughout the scholastic circle 
which includes both secondary schools and universities. 


QUESTIONS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


The questions of chief current interest relative to the general scheme 
of liberal education in France are indicated by recent public utter- 
ances embodying opposite ideas as to its predominant purpose. First 
in importance among these utterances is the address of Dr. Paul 
Appell, before the recent annual meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Doctor Appell, who is dean of the 
Paris faculty of science, and has been recently elected by his col- 
leagues as their representative in the superior council of education, 
took for his theme the teaching of science and the scientific spirit. 
He defined the man of science as one who does not simply acquire 
knowledge, but who combines with his knowledge “ scientific activity ; 
that is to say, a curiosity always alert, indefatigable patience, and, 
above all, initiative, and again, initiative.” He contrasted this spirit 
with that generally promoted by French instruction, which tends, 
above all, to develop logical qualities and memory. ‘“ Everywhere,” 
he says, “ the book is supreme—it is the evangel.” This evil, he de- 
clared, extends from the primary schools to the higher special schools, 
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and is due, in large measure, to the system of examinations; in par- 
ticular, to the concentration of efforts in the lycée upon the one pur- 
pose of preparing students for brilliant success at the baccalaureate 
examinations which admit to the universities. 

The address developed a plan for reorganizing the present scheme 
of study which would substitute for the two or three years now 
passed in the lycée, in the class of philosophy and mathematics, a 
course of scientific training, following the close of secondary studies. 
This plan, if it is correctly represented in the fragmentary reports 
of the address that have thus far appeared, would virtually make the 
close of the second cycle (classe premiére) the upper limit of the 
secondary course, and would bring about a radical change in the 
university curriculum, together with that of the higher scientific and 
technical schools, with a view of forming the “ scientific spirit.” The 
principle advocated recalls a passage in the address delivered by 
Doctor Lippmann, also professor in the Paris faculty of science, 
before the same association at its meeting last year. ‘In France,” he 
said, “the directive class has its qualities. Its members are very 
civilized, honest, well educated, and more artistic perhaps than the 
same classes in other countries; but it is certain that they lack a just 
notion of the power of science. They do not believe in it, or belief 
comes too late.” - The recent reforms in the departments of secondary 
and higher education, the new programmes, the new scientific diplomas, 
the increase of equipments in the faculties of science—all show the 
desire to overcome this defect; but the effort has been to supply the 
means of scientific training without prejudice to classical culture. 

On the other side the intense opposition to radical change in the ~ 
general current of intellectual life in France is illustrated by discus- 
sions of the recent inauguration of a series of different licenses at the 
Sorbonne. It should be explained that the license is a degree that 
may be attained by graduates who have the bachelors’ degree, as a 
result of one year’s study in the faculty of letters or of science and 
success in the required examination. Formerly licentiates only could 
proceed to that intensive study of a special branch which was required 
for the diploma of agrégé. The latter diploma therefore indicated 
continuous application to a general course of study and considerable 
maturity of mind in the student before specialization began. The 
new regulations, in accordance with an official decree of July 8, 1907, 
authorize special licenses,* preparation for which may follow imme- 
diately after the bachelor’s diploma has been obtained. 

A protest against this innovation appeared recently in the Journal 
des débats under the caption, “ The Conquest of the Sorbonne by the 
Germans.” The well-known author, M. A. Albert-Petit, in vigorous 


«Philosophy, history and geography, classical languages and literature, modern foreign 
languages and literature. See Bulletin administratif, July 13, 1907, pp. 43-49. 
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terms denounces this departure from long-established standards. The 
glory of the Sorbonne as an intellectual center “ has at all times,” he 
says, “been assured by savants of high culture much more than by 
those who spend their strength in digging deep into holes so narrow 
that no light ever penetrates them.” 

As an establishment of higher education, a pedagogic seminary, the 
Sorbonne has been distinguished by the solid worth of its diplomas. 

Let us take the simple and honest license [continues M. Albert-Petit], the 
diploma that confers the “ licentia docendi,”’ because it proves that the candi- 
date possesses the knowledge requisite for him, in his turn, to attain the master’s 
seat. Specialization was not formerly attempted until the preparation for the 
divers agrégations. The reform of 25 years ago created special licenses, 
but with a common division which preserved the claims of general culture. 
This year is inaugurated the régime of special licenses from which all common 
proof has disappeared. Only a Latin translation indicates that there is any 
question of a literary diploma. But even this Latin exercise—maintained with 
difficulty—is no longer the same for the divers licenses. As to the French com- 
position, it has disappeared entirely. The qualities of order, of clearness, of 
lucidity in the exposition of a subject are no longer considered as useful to a 
historian. It may be said that there is a historical composition. Not neces- 
sarily. There is a combination which enables one to pass without it. It is 
possible to become licentiate in history on the strength of a Latin translation, a 
composition on a geographical subject, and an exercise in cartography. How- 
ever, it ought to be said that in this case the diploma would only be honorary. 
A subsequent decree, in view of the effect produced, requires a composition in 
history for every licentiate in history who desires to enjoy “all the rights and 
advantages carried by one possessing the diploma.” One who knows the 
quality of the bachelors that the Sorbonne receives from the colleges and treats 
as specialists the day after is amazed at this confidence or this disdain of intel- 
lectual development.? 

Reasons for the change in the license (master’s diploma).—The 
above criticism has been cited chiefly to show the feeling for the old 
culture ideals in France which are threatened by the recent change 
in the license. It should be explained, however, that the measure 
referred to was not adopted without much deliberation and the advice 
of many university men. Minister Briand, by whom the official decree 
authorizing ne new licenses was issued, declared that the license they 
gh was “ satisfactory neither to the humanists nor to the special- 
ists.’ During the year of preparation for the license the students, 
according to his statement, divided their time between the continua- 
tion of the lycée studies, against their inclinations, and hence without 
profit, and scientific ee the novelty of which made them attract- 
ive. Hence the subjects common to all the candidates lost their 
value and their standard was lowered, since the examining board 
would inevitably show some indulgence toward those whose excellent 


@M. Albert-Petit, in the Journal des débats, August 11, 1908, p. 1. See also articles 
by M. Francois Albert, ‘‘La Sorbonne germanisée,” in L’Opinion, July 18, August 8, 
1908. On the application of this protest to conditions in our own country, see The Peril 
to French Scholarship, by W. B. Blake, The Nation, September 3, 1908, p. 205. 
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work in special studies compensated for weakness in Latin composi- 
tion or the explanation of a Greek text.¢ 


Viewed from either side the innovation must be regarded as a sig- 


nificant event in the current development of university education in 


France. 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The reports for 1906-7 made by the university councils to the min- 
ister of public instruction show an increase above the previous year in 
the number of students and in material equipments. Nevertheless, 
there is general complaint of the need-of larger resources to meet 
pressing demands. This need is confirmed by the reports of M. Steeg 
and M. Maurice-Faure, which have been already freely cited. Every- 
where there is call for enlarged laboratory facilities and additions to 
the university libraries. New professorships are needed to provide 
for the increasing complexity of knowledge. Even the Sorbonne, 
according to M. Lot, has not adequate provision for the detailed study 
of history, which is yielding rich results in the universities of other 
countries.? 

In common, also, with the officers and professors in other depart- 
ments of education, the university professors are waiting the outcome 
of the work of the salary commission for a much-needed increase of 
their incomes. 

The commission appointed in March, 1907, to inquire into the con- 
dition and needs of the medical faculties is still in the midst of its 


labors. The more comprehensive inquiry ordered by the Senate ¢ into . 


the state of higher education as a whole has resulted in a mass of 
detailed information from which important suggestions as to plans 
of reform have been drawn. Meanwhile changes that are gradually 
being effected within the universities, such as the consolidation of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure with University of Paris, indicate the pur- 
pose to increase unity of aim, economy of resources, and forceful life 
by the more perfect organization of the universities, and a closer co- 
ordination of the various agencies of higher education. 

Among particulars brought out in the record of the individual uni- 
versities for the latest year reported (1906-7) the following are of 
special interest: In pursuance of the purpose formed before the death 
of Professor Curie, Mr. Carnegie has placed at the disposition of the 
Curie Laboratory the annual sum of 12,500 francs ($2,500) to be used 
as scholarships in aid of young savants, either French or foreigners, 
who desire to pursue their investigations in this laboratory. The 


«See Réforme de la licence és-lettres (ministerial circular), Revue internationale de 
l'Enseignement, November 15, 1907, pp. 484-439. 

> Ferdinand Lot. De la situation faite 4 lV’enseignement supérieur en France, vol. 2, 
p. 142. 

¢ Commission appointed to examine a proposed law for the abrogation of the law of 
July 12, 1875, relative to higher education; date of appointment, November 27, 1902. 
President of the commission, M. Charles-Dupuy. 
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committee appointed to examine the claims of candidates for the cur- 
rent year consists of Madame Curie and Professors Appell and Lange- 
vin. The University of Paris has received from another donor, the 
Marquise Arconati- Visconti, the gift of an annual income of a thou- 
sand francs intended to found a triennial prize of 3,000 francs ($600). 
This prize is to be awarded by a special commission for the best work 
on modern history from 1789 to the present time. The university 
has also received a bequest of 4,000,000 francs ($800,000) by the will 
of M. Commercy, who died in 1907. The income of this fund is to be 
used, under the general direction of the council of the faculty of 
sciences, to promote scientific instruction and research. 

At the University of Bordeaux, Professor Vezes has instituted 
a laboratory of chemistry applied to the resin industry, which has 
received subventions from departments, communes, and societies in- 
terested in this particular industry. At the University of Lille there 
was organized during the year, under the auspices of the rector, a 
series of conferences upon the care of infants and domestic hygiene, 
intended particularly for the professors of the secondary and higher 
primary schools for girls. The University of Lyon reports consid- 
erable increase in the current income, valuable additions to the li- 
brary, and the anonymous donation of a fund of 100,000 francs 
($20,000), the income of which is to be devoted to researches in 
experimental physics. 


ENROLLMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


The total number of students in the universities as reported Janu- 
ary 15, 1907, was 38,197, an increase over the number reported in 
1905 of 4,579 students. Of this increase, 2,358 students must be ac- 
credited to the Paris University. The distribution of the students at 
the date named, by universities and by faculties, is shown in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


TABLE 6.—Distribution of students in state universities January 15, 1907.4 
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TABLE 7.—Distribution of university students in the different faculties January 
15, 1907.% 
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«Report by Maurice-Faure, p. 25. 

» Includes 2,253 in the schools of medicine and pharmacy. 

¢ Includes 3,434 foreigners, of whom 1,195 were women. Total number of women, 2,259. 

The following special schools of university rank are also under the 
minister of public instruction:* Collége de France (appropriation, 
statistics for 1907, $109,500) ; Museum of Natural History (appropria- 
tion, $203,150) ; Practical School of High Studies (Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes) (state appropriation, $66,632, city, $7,200) ; 
School of Archives (Ecole Nationale des Chartes) (appropriation, 
$14,800) ; School of Oriental Languages (appropriation, $33,000) ; 
French School of Archeology at Rome (appropriation, $14,500) ; 
French School at Athens (appropriation, $23,540) ; Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts (appropriation, $84,052). 

The combined subventions to the independent college of social sciences 
and the closely related school of high social studies (Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales) amounted in 1907 to $2,400. 


THE MUSEE PEDAGOGIQUE. 


The recent extension of the Musée Pédagogique indicates the grow- 
ing tendency to treat education as an integral process and to pro- 
mote relations between teachers and professors engaged in different 
departments of the service. 

This institution, organized in 1879 in the interests of primary 
education, was maintained substantially on the original basis until 
1903 (decree of March 31), when it was reorganized under the title 
“ Musée Pédagogique. Bibliothéque, Office, et Musée de l’Enseigne- 
ment Public.” | 

Before this time the work of the musée had passed beyond the nar- 
row limits at first imposed, but with the change of title it became the 

“The higher technical schools, such as the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Ecole 
Nationale Supérieure des Mines, etc., are under the charge of other ministries. For the 


latest statistics respecting this class of institutions, see Report of Commissioner for 1907, 
chap. 4, p. 165. | 
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recognized center of unifying and inspiring influences for the entire 
system of public education. 

In its present organization the musée comprises a pedagogical 
library, a publishing office or bureau of information, and an educa- 
tional museum. 

The library has 72,000 volumes and in 1904 reported 2,739 appli- 
cants for books, and 26,180 volumes called for, of which 15,877 were 
loaned for consultation at home; in 1906 the number of volumes con- 
sulted was 30,296, of which 17,399 were loaned for home reference. 

The museum is organized in twelve sections, the material in each 
having classified arrangement. One of the most interesting sections 
is that devoted to objects of art for school use and ornamentation. 

Among the auxiliary services which the institution performs is 
that of furnishing magic-lantern slides and other material for the 
ulustration of popular lectures and courses of instruction coming > 
under the general name of continuation classes. The packages of 
slides loaned in 1906 reached the total of 32,003. Recently a special 
office has been opened in the musée as a center for all the agencies, 
public and private, that are engaged in the great work of popular 
education supplementary to that of the primary schools. 

The musée includes, also, halls for meetings of public school- 
teachers and for eee given by professors of higher education. 
The latter are intended chiefly for the benefit of teachers. 

The publications of the office of information are extending the 
influence of the Musée Pédagogique to every nation in which educa- 
tion is a matter of serious concern. They embody the results of 
extended investigations and of practical experience in the conduct 
of branches of study or of scholastic institutions. 

«The following references to a few of the works issued since the reorganization illus- 
trate the scope and character of these publications: M. Pellisson, Les Guvres auxiliaires 
et complémentaires de l’école en France; Ch. Seignobos, Le Régime de l’enseignement 
supérieur des lettres, analyse et critique; F. Marotte, L’Enseignement des_ sciences 
mathématiques et des sciences physiques dans l’enseignement supérieur des garcons en 
Allemagne. Conférences du Musée Pédagogique: L’Enseignement de la grammaire, par 


MM. V. Henry, F. Brunot, H. Goelzer, L. Sudre, Ch. Marquet (1906) ; L’Enseignement de 
'Phistoire, par MM. Ch. Seignobos, Ch.-V. Langlois, L. Gallouédec, M. Tourneur (1907). 
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PRUSSIAN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The Prussian Statistical Yearbook of 1907 contains the results of 
the last elementary school census, namely, that of 1906. These cen- 
suses are taken only at intervals of 5 years. The one of 1906 permits 
comparisons with those of 1896 and 1901. The following table, which 
gives a mere summary of the statistics, is instructive in showing the 
steady increase in the number of pupils from 5} millions to 64 mil- 
lions in 10 years; in demonstrating the decrease in the average number 
of pupils to a teacher from 66 to 60; in showing also the compara- 
tively rapid increase in the number of women teachers (72.6 per cent), 
and the very large increase in the expenditures, which amounts to 
824 per cent, while the expenditure per pupil rose from $8.85 to $13.75, 
an increase of 64.3 per cent. 

If we consider the fact that the school year in Prussia has between 
236 and 240 days of actual teaching, if we further consider that com- 
pulsory school attendance has been the rule for over two centuries, it 
is easily seen why the per cent of illiteracy in Prussia has decreased to 
the negligible quantity of 0.02 per cent. 

In one regard the accompanying table is slightly misleading; inas- 
much as it deals with the public elementary schools, the “ Volks- 
schulen ” only, it does not give the entire number of children 6 to 14 
years old who are under school influence. In order to arrive at the 
exact number of children subject to the requirements of the compul- 
sory-attendance act who attend school, there should be added to the 
total mentioned in the table the following pupils: 

(1) All pupils in boys’ and girls’ high schools and in advanced city 
schools (so-called Mittelschulen) less than 14 years of age. The sec- 
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ondary schools in Germany begin with the pupils’ tenth year of age. 
The statistics of these schools in Prussia reveal the fact that the num- 


ber of such pupils is 306,730. 


(2) All pupils in private elementary 


schools, namely, 12,964. Adding these to the total in the table gives 
a grand total of pupils 6 to 14 years of age of 6,484,092, or about one 


in every six of the population, which was 37,293,324 in 1905. 


Summary of the statistics of the public elementary schools in Prussia. 


[Compiled from the Statistical Yearbook of the Prussian State, 1907.] 


IN CITIES. 
Items. 1896. 1901. 1906. 
Public elementary schools ......... EL at cha lw crmuare jane is woke tee eae 4, 242 4,414 4, 832 
Grades OmGlASseS 2.25 2 3b Sawicw tec beeen ete Sea wagers tan ee 30, 153 35, 733 42, 841 
Mem tencherson sees sist Smet oes Ce ene ee eee er ene 23, 304 26, 881 81, 744 
Women teachetay sc ci vi. ca ceeemee nes beeen aw Se eee 6, 596 9, 096 11, 860 
Peplls (see temU) oinsdeee tote ce anh ee ee oie rome elem 1, 778, 370 2, 005, 134 2. 306, 265 
BOYS ere aie can inet ae abe ee oe eee A oe Eee 881, 704 996, 143 ri 146, 469 
GDI S eee Sok Win eee daa ara ete etre aaa ote ees ts ee 891, 666 1, 008, 991 ‘ 159, 796 
Average number of classes to a school ......-......--------- (Pex 8.10 8.87 
Average number of teachers to a school ............---....- 7.05 8.15 9. 02 
Average number of pupils to a school............-... ape fie 418 454 477 
Average number of classes to a teacher ..............002-20- 1.01 0. 99 0. 98 
Average number of pupils to a teacher...................-.- 59 57 53 
Average number'of pupils to aiclass ii. aes lees tien Se 59 56 54 
Protest ny HCHOOIS Ac. ss macistesenins danse Guvan deo eneaeem one 2, 524 2, 624 2, 839 
Protestant pupils; sere ie oa ieet ee a Se eee et eis cease oe 1, 098, 909 1, 241, 889 1,390, 843 
Catone schools ress ose. ccc Peauls clos askew couse keene nee mete 1, 283 1, 341 1, 507 
CetRole PuUpuss?. See: vee pocoema cos eto emees Je Re a Ree aa 497, 817 574, 898 696, 171 
OWASH SOLNOOIS 2) Hac 5k Gwent ce tacw ice eae eS Re ae 170 171 172 
VOWS LUPUS. Sos a Oh he cutee 2 Cee ok Ree Cn pee ee ee 6, 446 5, 483 4,792 
Schools common to all denominations................--...- 265 278 314 
Pupils attending such common schools ..........---...----- 170, 198 182, 864 214, 459 
Pupils separated by ex. . 2.2.52. 0. ens wwe « Seca- vetule opaleeeees 1, 278, 887 1, 468, 941 1, 669, 286 
Pupils in coeducational: schools. ows. esse ca. leewceeee ce wae oe oe 494, 483 536, 193 636, 979 
Total expenditure, iy COMSYES.. ove sac oe ase cae ae eee aoe $20, 782,390 | $88,311, 464 $43, 574, 533 
Hxpendiiuredorsalavies-cok <5). Gana cdeatere we cea eee et $15, 186, 395 | $28, 234, 582 $30, 556, 690 
AVOrgee COs Der SCDOOL 2.0. cs cee cout rv ues seen wen See ee eew ee $4, 899. 25 $7, 090. 00 $8, 442. 25 
Average cost per ClagQec 1. ot. Js s2nps tat ee es ace eee eee $689. 25 $875.75 $952. 25 
AVErarze COSL PEL PUD... - whence ecotanceaen oils se aeeeeetes ete $11. 75 $15. 50 $17. 75 
IN RURAL DISTRICTS 
Publie-elementary schools 2 ss< 29s arcs. cist eae oe eet Ge 81, 896 32, 342 32, 929 
Grades OF Classes’... 02. <xicnt oe = Pe eer er ener ey 61, 848 68, 349 73, 061 
Men fea chersa Ss) clo. cn e rice ang A RON era ie et Sy te 45, 828 49, 461 53, 236 
Women teRelersiccce yo wi oere oie eee Sree nearest ener 3, 703 4,770 5, 924 
Pupils (seetext) toe. eo ae eel ene ee bere es 3, 468, 456 3, 665, 736 3, 858, 133 
NS ek pet ge iar pee Ay ge Mellen Re aE BR ars a Sra A ol 1, 748, 012 1, 848, 426 1, 937, 294 
irl sites ee oan eRe 4 ewig ic ae ee nae a eine ie ete ia ot meee 1, 720, 444 1, 822, 310 1, 920, 839 
Average number of classes to a school -:.7...57.5 2 J22.-23.-e- 1.94 yb tak 5.92 
Average number of teachers to a school ...................- 1.55 1.68 1.80 
Average number of pupils to a school............-...--..-.- 109 183 117 
Average number of classes to a teacher...............-..--- £25 1.26 123 
Average number of pupils to a teacher.....................- 70 68 65 
Average number of pupils toia class - 2.2.20. 5 nee e eee 56 54 53 
Provestantesenoolseey cores c cc eee Oconee See aan ee eee 21, 963 22, 286 22, 644 
Protestant Pupils sce Mle Nice Nias ct ote eye a We ae ean 2, 129, 651 2, 201, 199 2, 259, 249 
Catnone schoolss otc lasct as sacee ae cn eee rele cee eee 9, 442 9,4 9, 631 
Catbohe pupils oe Cs. eek oer ore bre oe ears ma compan 1, 251, 914 1, 361, 370 af 478, 987 
EGWARI GEMOOIE Yc et nae via cone eres coke cotta iene a Adee aE 76 73 68 
J OMVASD DU PUSH. yas pike iat icmorate lee tae ere Sar eon elu rene 1,677 1, 456 Lote 
Schools common to all denominations ........-.-..-...-.--- 415 525 586 
Pupils attending such common schools...........-.-..----- 80, 214 101, 711 118, 620 
Pupils separated Dy SX: / oe cc dees suas Sees ams patie aos tere 453, 583 502, 484 561, 537 
Pupils in eoedtieational schools*cikc.i Jie cues ee 3, 009, 873 3; 163, 252 3, 295, 596 
Votal-expenditure, in douars os. seen aso eens se eee ee $25, 696, 984 $36, 184, 492 $41, 264) 775 
Hxpendituretorsalavies 0 oo. Soeke ee aa eee see 2 $18, 341, 886 $25, 515, 335 $29, 693, 807 
‘Average cost per school: cleo. cca coct eee eae eemoe aaa $805.75 $1, 056. 50 $1, 168.75 
AVerazve.COst: Der iGlass =. Sa.)sduwisiha ay, circa penis on pete = x ee $415. 50 $500. 00 $526. 75 
AVEFAES COSt per PUP) 22 Seema neeennemae ey eadeneeet ee $7. 50 $9. 25 $10. 00 
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Summary of the statistics of the public elementary schools in Prussia—Con. 


IN THE WHOLE STATE. 


Items. 1896. 1901. 1906. 
emis Crenlentary SCDOOIS 2. ..0s5 oe en sos lec ew cee eweces sen’ 36, 138 36, 756 37, 761 
GEAGES OTIClASSES VER. . sisi. 2 ob le 8s “eset Nee SON an PS oe SP Ue 92, 001 104, 082 115, 902 
CBS TEEN GIES CULES Sy Be oF TI ON SA A A es te i nea en Ad df oO 69, 1382 76, 342 84, 980 
VARI MUOVCINOTO lL eosin Cad cic sels o oses aid Janie lanoitoiemaeteciat 10, 299 18, 866 17, 784 
aE aC MBM al ctargls cis es ee ach a,ls as ada S's oteis ble wu beast oe 5, 236, 826 5, 660, 870 6, 164, 398 
MOIS 5 55 SASS AS RES ae oR ge ee Re Coen ea 2,624, 716 2, 839, 569 3, 088, 763 
Ra Pe ee es Se Uh ora Sk SE ia fe Wai aaj Sleiman Syolake ae e woke ee 2, 612, 110 2, 831, 301 8, 080, 635 
Average number of classes to a school ...............------- 2.55 2.83 3.09 
Average number of teachers to a school ...............-..-. 2. 20 2.45 2.80 
Average number of pupils to a sehool......... a otlehgs creas 145 154 163 
Average number of classes to a teacher....................- 1.16 1.15 1.13 
Average number of pupils to a teacher...................-.- 66 62 60 
Average number of pupils to a class.......-.....-.......---- 57 54.4 53. 2 
OMA ARSENIO IS atid 2h >, ows wmwcime hendddas ce owe dedfecu cess 24, 487 24, 910 25, 483 
ame ya wee oe ae as Ecc reaia 5 vice abso a6 seth. aise ne 38, 228, 560 3, 443, 088 3, 650, 092 
“LE SLUG CROC ISR IR Sg a ae oI a an 10, 725 , 799 11, 138 
WepOue Pupils 222 22 cele salen ee SI Mae 4 SCRE ER OS 1, 749, 731 1, 936, 268 2,175, 158 
Pe tine OOS Pein bite OL ck hss lobed a Ou. Shed das cle « wlathtoee bs 246 244 230 
TESS SUES at URE ORS Ua Ry a aciacet aes Cp Raine ae a RR Ogi tephra Ly a 8,123 6, 939 6, 069 
Schools common to all denominations ...............--.----- 680 803 900 
Pupils attending such common schools ............-.-....-- 250, 412 284, 575 330, 079 
Prime mare tell DY SCX: ost oo ee hoe aes dled ood eee we 1, 732, 470 1, 971, 425 2, 230, 8238 
Puprisanm coeauca tional SChOO!s ©... 5.52 sccneccecceeecccecce 8, 494, 356 3, 700, 445 3, 933, 575 
Total expenditure, in dollars...................--...-.------| $46,479, 374 | $69, 495, 956 $84, 839, 308 
Pee a tITe TOT SAIATICS <2 .c cain cena cceewesincccedecceccaceus $33,478,281 | $48, 749, 867 $60, 249, 997 
Aweree COst per school 2.525.262. soc oe oes ee ee ae 2 aes $1, 285. 85 $1, 956. 00 $2, 246. 75 
PVC ORG TOT CLABG <<<. ocic'o oon G-< ta Sane en cSaelecsiaecntns see $505. 50 $667. 75 $732. 00 
Pet ORmeOsi per DUP Ile ee sie let ssc de kane chee cee dds alenes $8. 85 $12. 30 $13.75 


a ee 


FEEDING SCHOOL CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 


In a little book entitled “ Schule und Brot,” Helene Simon pleads 
eloquently for “ first bread, then instruction,” showing, in a number 
of statistical statements, that many children attending school are 
actually suffering from want of a warm breakfast in France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, and that charitable associations and municipal 
governments are making efforts to meet this want. She deals with 
countries in which attendance at school is enforced by law, and 
argues that such attendance is fruitless, if the children are obliged 
to attend lessons with an empty stomach. 

The French school authorities (in Paris and other large cities) met 
the difficulty by opening “ school canteens ” in the basements of school 
buildings. These canteens are managed by the janitors and their 
wives or daughters, who live in the school buildings. In laborers’ 
families the mothers are often prevented from being home at noon, 
being employed in factories themselves; so they make arrangements 
with the managers of the school canteen to give their children din- 
ners or warm luncheons. The children are charged a very trifling 
sum for the privilege of staying in school during the noon recess of 
two hours and getting a warm meal (2 or, at most, 3 cents in our 
money). Those who are too poor to pay even that are given food 
nevertheless; charitable associations reimburse the janitor. Such 
arrangements have been in force for nearly 25 years. 

Much in the way of feeding hungry children is done also in the 
large cities of England, especially in London. Theauthor of “ Schule 
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und Brot ” shows that Germany and Austria, in which countries chari- 
table efforts are usually so thoroughly organized, were the last of the 
great countries of Europe in which meals for school children were 
provided. Late statistics are rarely ever available in regard to char- 
itable efforts, but those of United States Consul B. H. Warner, jr., 
who writes from Leipzig, cover the winter of 1903, and show that the 
movement has made great progress. 

During that winter the number of children fed in various cities of 
Germany was as follows: Barmen, 700; Berlin, 7,000; Brunswick, 
250; Breslau, 1,100; Charlottenburg (near Berlin), 300; Cologne, 
800; Danzig, 1,525; Dortmund, 570; Dresden, number not stated; 
Diisseldorf,. 1,000; Elberfeld, 800; Essen, 337; Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 2,100; Halle, 2,969; Hamburg, 3,000; Hanover, 1,000; Kiel, 
500; Konigsberg, 2,100; Leipzig, 2,200; Magdeburg, number not 
stated; Mannheim, 3,000; Munich, number not stated; Posen, 600; 
Nuremberg, 80; Stettin, number not stated; Strassburg, number not 
stated. 

With the exception of Berlin, Barmen, Brunswick, and Nuremberg, 
not only poor but also sick and infirm children are given breakfasts. 
In Magdeburg food is supplied only in hard winter weather. Instead 
of breakfast, dinner is given to the children in Dresden, Munich, 
Stettin, and Strassburg, but in Munich it is projected to furnish 
breakfast also. In Hamburg great weight is attached to providing 
proper dinners for the children, the expense of which amounts to 
about $6,700 annually. In Brunswick, Breslau, Cologne, Kiel, Posen, 
and Nuremberg dinner is furnished in addition to breakfast. In 
Breslau, Charlottenburg, Diisseldorf, Halle, Mannheim, and Magde- 
burg the food is distributed by public institutions, while in the other 
towns it is furnished by charitable societies. The municipal authori- 
ties of Danzig, Dortmund, Hamburg, Hanover, Konigsberg, and 
Posen contribute toward the necessary funds, however. 

The breakfast 1s not always the same. Tor instance, white bread, 
dry or buttered, and milk; milk with coffee and bread; coffee or soup 
and bread; or soup and white bread, are examples. Usually the chil- 
dren receive milk, from 3 gills to 1 pint. The last-mentioned quan- 
tity is provided in Kiel. Generally the food is only given during the 
winter. In Danzig and Kiel it is provided for only three months, 
while in Hamburg, Cologne, and Hanover the children are fed both 
summer and winter. The food is usually served in the schoolhouses 
under supervision of the teachers, but sometimes in near-by charitable 
institutions, soup kitchens, etc. The importance of such endeavors 
for the health of the children seems to be recognized more and more, 
for occasional brief notes in daily papers show an ever-increasing | 
number of school children thus fed. The general meeting of the Ger- 
man Medical Society at Cassel in 1903 indorsed the plan unanimously. 
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SUICIDE AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN IN GERMANY. 


Cases of suicide among school children have increased in Germany 
to a degree that has induced the authorities to investigate the causes. 
Professor Eulenburg, of Berlin, has recently published in a periodical 
entitled “‘ Schulgesundheitspflege ” (School Hygiene) the official sta- 
tistics of the period from 1880 to 19038, which show a total of 1,152 
cases. That number, though, includes only those cases which were 
recorded in the public press, and is therefore thought to be incom- 
plete. Of the total number reported, there were 284 cases of high- 
school students at the ages from 10 to 20. The ages below 15 are 
represented by 653 boys and 159 girls; the ages from 15 to 20 by 242 
boys and only 5 girls. 

Fear of punishment is assigned as the cause of suicide in 336 cases. 
Professor Eulenburg believes that this number is much below the 
actual one. In 70 cases inherited mental disease was plainly demon- 
strated; in 18 cases the cause was love; however, it is suggested that 
that cause may be considered to occur much more frequently than the 
number indicates. Aside from the three causes mentioned, several less 
frequently occurring play their parts, as, for instance, anger (lack of 
self-control), not being allowed to participate in certain recreations 
or excursions, gambling, and others. Among such causes, it is sug- 
gested, there are many traceable to mental shortcomings. 

The secondary schools show a higher per cent of suicides than the 
lower schools, and that fact demonstrates the intimate connection 
between suicide and faults of education. In 51 cases inherited mental 
disease was plainly traced, since in the students’ families were found 
cases of insanity, inebriety, epilepsy, etc. Especially alcoholism 
played havoc in this connection. 

Parental lack of sense and false ambition were proved in 69 cases 
of high-school. students, who, despite their defective intellectual 
power and consequent want of success in school, had been compelled 
to continue their studies, while in 68 cases the students had excep- 
tional talent, but were lacking in will power or were disturbed in 
their development through sexual errors or alcoholic debauches. 

Then there is to be mentioned a separate group of cases arising 
from erroneous views of life, i. e., students who attempted to imitate 
the liberty of university students in secret societies, and others who 
were misled by reading indigestible or depressing literature, such as 
the writings of Nietsche, Zola, Schopenhauer; and lastly, those who 
were driven to suicide by religious doubts and conflicts. In 67 cases 
the causes could not be definitely determined. 

Although Professor Eulenburg is ready to admit that the harrow- 
ing influence of rigid compulsion of stupid children to attend school, 
intellectual overtaxing, and other things may have caused many 
of the suicides, he is emphatic in blaming the home for many cases. 
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He points to unhygienic diet in many homes, to the evil influence of 
insanitary housing, and to the faults of omission of many parents, 
who fail to instruct their offspring concerning sexual errors in 
youth. All the instruction many children ever get on sexual func- 
tions comes to them from sources to be deprecated. Sexual error 
is particularly frequent during the time of puberty; it destroys 
character in youth, and may be at the bottom of most cases of sui- 
cide reported. Harmonious education in school and home and 
rational authoritative instruction on this delicate subject alone can 
counteract the baneful influence of erotic emotions during the time 
of adolescence. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PRUSSIA. 


The salaries of teachers in the elementary schools of German States 
are only partly defrayed by local taxation. The state governments 
pay a large part of these salaries and all of the teachers’ pensions or 
annuities. Naturally the large sums needed for these purposes have 
to be appropriated in bulk annually by the diets of the States. Last 
year it was reported that it was the definite plan of the Prussian 
government to increase the State’s quota of school expenditures, so 
as to raise the minimum salaries of teachers, as well as the schedule 
of annual increases. The project was announced in parliament by 
the minister of public instruction, and the bill in preparation com- 
bined the regulation of teachers’ salaries with that of the salaries of — 
Prussian civil administrative officers, who were promised increases 
owing to the higher cost of living. 

Many city governments during the year had petitioned the Royal 
Government for permission to raise the minimum salaries of their 
teachers, so as to enable them to procure good teachers and to induce 
young men to enter normal schools for professional preparation. 
But the minister had declined the request in many cases, because the 
State’s contribution to the school expenditures, consisting of a large 
part of the whole amount, would have been burdened with obligations 
for which no specific appropriations had been provided. Wealthy 
cities along the Rhine felt the noncomplance of the Government 
acutely, but had to submit. In each case of refusal the minister 
called attention to the bill in preparation, which provided for a 
generous increase of salaries of civil officers all over the State. 

Early in 1908, however, the minister was obliged to announce in 
Parliament that the department of finance had declared it impossible 
to grant the required funds that year, since the proceeds of both 
direct and indirect taxation did not sufiice to provide for the increase 
in the salary lists as proposed. The effect of this will be, so it is 
predicted in parliament, that the ranks of men teachers will be still 
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further depleted and the number of women teachers increased. In- 
dustry and commerce absorb more and more those who formerly 
entered civil employment under state, provincial, and municipal 
governments. The same state of affairs is met with in the postal and 
other departments of government, where women are beginning to 
successfully compete with men, owing to the fact that women can 
live on less than men, not having families to support. Considering 
the fact that the female population of Germany exceeds that of the 
male by nearly a million, the time may not be very distant when the 
proportion of men teachers (85 per cent) to women teachers (15 per 
cent) will be reversed. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE IN SAXONY. 


The normal schools for elementary teachers in the kingdom of 
Saxony have maintained a high standard since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, having had courses of 6 years, instead of 3 years 
as in Prussia. These Saxon schools have been noted particularly for 
the fact that they taught one or two foreign languages, while schools 
of this kind in most other States of Germany confined their lin- 
guistic instruction to the mother tongue. Lately proposals have 
been made to lengthen the course of Saxon normal schools to 7 years, 
and thus raise the rank of these institutions to that of Gymnasia, or 
classical high schools. By so doing the graduates would be enabled 
not only to enter upon university studies, if they so chose, but also 
to accept positions in secondary schools. It is interesting to see, in 
the following weekly time-table, the distribution of studies in the 
newly proposed course for Saxon normal schools, especially the 
importance bestowed upon natural science. The plan is quoted from 
Pidagogische Studien, 1908, Heft 2. 


Proposed seven-year normal school course in Saxony, Germany. 


[The figures give the number of hours per week. ] 


First |Second| Third | Fourth] Fifth | Sixth |Seventh| _ Total 


number 
, 4 y 
year. | year. | year. ) year. | year. | year, year. | of hours. 


Branch. 
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German language and literature. 4 
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2 
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Proposed seven-year normal school course in Saxony, Germany—Cont d. 


es First |Second| Third |Fourth| Fifth | Sixth | Seventh} ,7Ot@l | 
year. | pear. | year. | year. | year. | year. year. | ve haope 
Music: i 
PIN PINE ok es ae kets in ee eee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 14 
THEOTY OF MLUSIO O27 oe eae eee late ates 1 1 1 1 1 1 6 
Pianowo into be a eaeebne 1 1 1 dd, 1 1 i 7 
POAT See alee coat ey aT Sa ce EE Clin ee a ete He eS 1 1 1 
Shorthand writing Ue caeee coe avers uo eee a2 a NE Pe, MPR be oe la se SP a3 
Total hours per week in 38 39 273 
Caen STAICOe recs wes sot \ 38 88 { a2 al 40 a0 49 { a3 


4 Optional study. 


THE ** MIDDLE SCHOOLS” IN PRUSSIA. 


The school authorities of many cities of Prussia have established 
and generously supported, for over 40 years, so-called “ middle 
schools,” or advanced elementary schools, which are not to be mistaken 
for secondary schools, which latter prepare students for higher insti- 
tutions. To give an idea of the scope of these middle schools, we 
may compare them to private business high schools of two-year 
courses, such as we frequently find in the large cities of this country. 
Dr. B. Maennel, of Halle, in an article entitled “ The Prussian middle 
school in the struggle for existence, and its organization,” defends 
these schools from bitter attacks, justifies their existence, and com- 
plains of the teachers of the lower schools who are opposing the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of middle schools, chiefly because they 
deprive the lower schools of the more intelligent pupils and thus 
degrade the elementary schools to institutions for the less talented 
and the poverty-stricken elements. These teachers maintain that the 
middle schools promote segregation in the population, whereas it 
should be the aim of all teachers to raise the “ Volksschule ” to a com- 
mon school for all classes and make it the foundation of all advanced 
and secondary schools, as it is in America, thus aiding in obliterating 
class distinctions. 

Doctor Maennel, being the principal of a middle school in Halle, 
bases his defense of such schools on the ground that a common school 
for all is apt to disregard talented children and keep them back or 
make them take a slower gait to accommodate the slower minds. It 
must be understood that these middle schools begin, like other ele- 
mentary schools, with pupils of 6 years of age and aim at a more 
rapid progress than the elementary-school pupils can make. 

A like pronounced opposition to the middle schools Maennel finds 
among the teachers of secondary schools (so-called Realschulen, or 
realistic high schools), for they see in the middle school only an un- 
wholesome competition, an institution such as is not infrequently 
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found in American cities under the name of “ drillery,” or “ short 
cut” courses. This opposition Maennel meets by saying that many 
children can not possibly enter high schools owing to proverty and 
lack of talents. He shows that high schools and middle schools have 
really different aims, hence can not, or should not, compete with one 
another. Though many branches of study in both kinds of schools 
are the same, their scope and their mode of treatment differ. 

The immediate object of the middle school is to enable boys to pass 
the examination for one year’s service in the army, and to prepare 
them for wage-earning at 16 years of age. Most of its graduates enter 
trade or monotechnical schools, or commercial and other practical 
courses, where they attend evening lessons, while serving as appren- 
tices in business. But the essential feature of the middle schools is 
the preparation of boys for occupations more remunerative than day 
labor, so that they may begin their apprenticeship with a better stock 
of knowledge than a mere elementary school can give. 

Since these schools offer the rudiments of a foreign language, a lit- 
tle higher mathematics, and natural science of a wider range than the 

elementary school offers, but not as systematically as a high school, 
the students can meet the demands of practical life at an earlier age, 
although they are by their scanty: preparation excluded from higher 
aspirations. A day school, which enables a boy to prepare himself 
for some pursuits better than if he received no specific preparation 
at all, is most desirable for a large part of the population. 

To disregard the necessity of such schools may prevent segregation, 
but it seems to lie in the interest of the State to call forth as many 
sources of strength and self-support as possible, and the middle 
schools, therefore, fill a want in the scheme of popular education. 
They are vastly more productive than mere evening (so-called con- 
tinuation) schools, being day schools throughout. Moreover, since 
many of them are attended by girls also, they aid in the advancement 
of the female sex in cities, and their establishment is therefore doubly 
_ advisable. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN EXCHANGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS: 


[The press of Germany recently made some interesting remarks concerning the proposed 
exchange of high school and college teachers between Germany and the United States, 
showing that the editors are fully alive to the importance of the matter. The Cologne 
Gazette of April 30, 1908, reports the steps taken, announces the names of the committee 
members, and then makes the following comments :] 


Looked at from the American point of view, the agreement signifies a prac- 
tical manner of gathering information on the part of college teachers who take 
an especial scientific interest in Germany, above all, in its language and school 
system. Their number has diminished during the present generation, owing 
partly to the decreased German immigration and the consequent abandonment 
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of the teaching of German in the common schools, and partly to the independent 
development of American higher educational institutions. 

The matter of expense, also, will influence the number of participants in the 
proposed exchange; for the hope expressed by the committee that the American 
schools in which the selected teachers are at present engaged will pay their 
traveling expenses is not well-founded, and the salary offered them by the 
Prussian Government, to wit, $25.00 to $27.50 a month, is, according to American 
standards, too small to be considered more than mere “ pocket money.” 

Finally, it is to be considered that many of the participants will wish to 
utilize their sojourn in Europe by making excursions to France and England, 
which would, of course, be at the expense of the immediate designs of those 
who proposed the plan of exchange. 

Despite the obvious drawbacks, the exchange proposed wil] take place, and 
many an American teacher will become familiar with German secondary educa- 
tion and will learn its two superior advantages, namely, its strictly scientific 
instruction and its minutely systematized organization and management. Inter- 
course with our youth will show these men our national individuality in a more 
vivid and a truer way than books and magazine articles can, and the historical 
conditions of our institutions will be revealed to them in the schoolroom as 
through a condensing lens. 

The German teachers who are to spend eight months in American colleges or 
high schools will experience the truth that America can teach them just as much 
as the oldest seats of culture in Europe. During their intercourse with the 
young people of the land, the youth of the American national spirit will be 
revealed to them and they will enjoy the charm of this youth, which can not be 
described nor bottled up and sent to Europe, but which acts inspiringly upon 
every receptive mind, and perhaps demonstrates in the simplest manner the 
secret of the wonderful adaptability of the people. 

Gropingly they will discover new land under their feet, they will imbibe and 
apprehend new ideas of state and government, school and church, police and 
civil officers, professions and social classes; they will rid themselves of inherited 
prejudices and will learn to value freedom of living as America teaches it, as 
they learned to value freedom of thought, which their universities have been 
teaching them. ; 

Naturally the imperfections of this youthful people will not escape them, such 
as the following: Its want of common interests; its national vanity; its mechan- 
ical mode of thinking, which is apt to treat all problems alike; its love of the 
absurd and of abrupt effects; its undeveloped artistic taste. All these things 
they will learn even in the schoolroom. 

But they also will learn to believe that these imperfections will vanish when 
the years of maturity come, as America itself believes. And in such courageous 
faith of youth they also will discover the secret of its power. Thus the structure 
of the American school system, compared with the German, may appear to them 
as a roughly fashioned log house, for it lacks both the scientifically trained body 
of teachers as well as systematic articulation in its structure. But in this log 
house they will find a race growing up which takes delight in learning and is 
strong willed—a race which is not made to dislike school by moss-grown pedan- 
try, and whose energy for entering life’s struggle is not broken down by short- 
sighted pedagogues. If they are not mentally blind, these teachers will return 
to Germany full of good will and more than ever willing to give to youth the 
things that are youth’s, 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


There are noticeable of late new measures on the part of the German 
state governments for aiding agricultural education, all of which aim 
at self-support of the people. Unlike England, where agriculture 
has almost ceased to be considered profitable, Germany has raised 
the tariff on foodstuffs, so as to make it profitable to the rural popula- 
tion to continue to till the fields. By bringing education, literature, 
and art closer to the rural population the governments hope to stem 
the tide of emigration to the cities.. Much attention and care is 
‘bestowed upon the country schools, so as to maintain for them a high 
level of perfection. But the governments are not satisfied with these 
measures; especial efforts are made to improve the farmers’ knowledge 
of their own occupation. Two especially marked examples of state 
aid to agricultural training are recorded, one in Bavaria and the other 
in Saxe-Weimar. 

‘Fhe case of state aid in the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar is re- 
ported by United States Consul Lowrie. It consists in the govern- 
ment’s leasing land at various points of the State for the purpose of 
instructing women in the art of truck gardening. The land thus set 
aside will be in charge of experts having a full knowledge of agri- 
culture and horticulture. 

An interesting feature of the Weimar public school system is the result of an 
effort to check the emigration of country boys to large cities and other countries. 
The district raises great quantities of fruit, and tree nurseries have been 
established, so that the children may learn the scientific cultivation of fruit 
trees, vegetables, and flowers. They are in charge of experienced gardeners, and 
are devoted to the practical work of the soil. The ground is divided into little 
sections, which are placed in charge of the various grades of school. While 
the pupils are acquiring a valuable knowledge of the nature of soils, the science 
of pruning, grafting, planting, etc., they are also made to feel the dignity and 
importance of agriculture. This training has proven of great economic value, 
and the children become deeply interested in the work. 

The other case is reported by United States Consul Bardel, who 
says that in order to promote agricultural interests the Government 
of the Kingdom of Bavaria has established elementary agricultural 
schools in 31 towns. These schools are in charge of teachers who, 
in addition to an academic education, must be generally conversant 
with botany, geology, chemistry, physics, zoology, and biology. The 
pecular feature of this movement in Bavaria is that the teachers 
of these schools travel about the State and give instruction to farm- 
ers during the period of inaction in winter. The consul says: 

At a time when nothing is doing in the fields, from November to March, these 
schools are open, and peasant farmers for a nominal fee can attend courses 


on cultivation and fertilization of the soil, the proper succession of crops on 
the same land, the best sources for good seeds, irrigation, and the raising of 
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stock. They are made acquainted with improvements and new inventions in 
agricultural implements, the adoption of which can be recommended. They 
are taught the rudiments of bookkeeping and other commercial knowledge 
essential for the up-to-date farmer. 

In the spring, after these farmers have returned to their work in the fields, 
it becomes the duty of the teachers who instructed them during the winter to 
travel from county to county and to act as advisers to the farmers. Much good 
results from the travels of these ambulatory teachers. By practical suggestions 
to the farmers they induce them to make valuable improvements in the cul- 
tivation of their farms. : 

The wandering teacher helps to form cooperative clubs for the joint interests 
of a number of farmers in one district. From time to time the teacher has 
to lecture in these clubs on any subject, practical or scientific, which might 
prove of interest to the members. These visits and lectures to the different 
districts are entirely free to the people, since the State assumes all expenses. 
There is probably no other country in the world in which so much is done 
by the State for its rural inhabitants as is the case in Bavaria. Other Ger- 
man States have these agricultural schools, but their teachers are not sent 
in such a practical way direct to the places where they can do the most good, 
as is done here. The results of this commendable care have been very 
gratifying. 

The Prussian normal schools have ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury taught pomology and horticulture to their students, and since 
rural teachers in that Kingdom have plats of land in connection 
with their schools many valuable hints and lessons are given to the 
pupils of the rural schools. This may be the reason why Germans, 
despite their industrial and commercial bent, are, as a rule, success- 
ful farmers. In traveling through the country one is constantly 
brought to a realization of the thrift and ingenuity of the rural 
population. There is little or no waste land to be seen. If a patch 
of land is unfit for farming purposes, it is utilized by planting trees 
on it, and this is greatly encouraged by the Government. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN GERMANY. 


Miss Helene Lange, of Berlin, one of the most prominent advocates 
of higher education for women in Germany, published in her last 
work, ‘‘ The woman movement and its modern problems” (1908), a 
review of female education which demonstrates the difference between 
American and German points of view, and opens instructive vistas 
into German educational history. She bases her solutions on the 
principle that “ the degree of the intellectual and moral efficiency of a 
people depends upon its success in making its objective culture a per- 
sonal possession of its individual members.” This, she holds, has 
become exceedingly difficult through the extreme refinement of cul- 
tural products under the continuous progress of division of labor, 
which has made of the individual a mechanical tool and thereby im- 
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peded his personal culture. The central problem of education is, 
therefore, how to overcome these difficulties; to determine what knowl- 
edge is essential in order to enable the individual to find his way 
through life; what cultural possessions will enhance his power, his 
welfare, his Pale! and how these can be brought within reach of all. 

The problem of woman’s education she deems in this connection to 
be more complicated than that of the education of boys, inasmuch as 
the life-interests of women have been extended, for at least one-third 
of them permanently and for a growing number temporarily, to indus- 
trial and professional fields, to which the life of man is almost wholly 
confined. Thus realistically practical conditions have been added to 
the idealistically feminine aims of woman’s education. 

But this has been done only in late years. From the days of the 
Reformation to very near the close of the nineteenth century school 
education in Germany was a matter only for boys. Therefore, from 
the elementary schools up to the highest, the education of girls is in a 
- state of inadequate compromise in Europe, resting not on a serious 
consideration of the problems to be solved, but rather on occasional 
efforts to meet certain crying needs. Such patchwork Miss Lange 
finds “in all industrial girls’ schools, in so far as they, established 
chiefly ky private means, lack uniform organization in their courses 
and the sustaining influence of a regular obligatory system of con- 
tinuation schools; also in the Gymnasia for girls, pieced on to the old- 
time advanced schools for girls, as long as these advanced schools for 
girls are not modified so as to permit of their organic connection with 
the Gymnasia (or girls’ high schools).” 

Recognizing now as fundamental facts that “ economic conditions 
have created the necessity of a serious vocational education for girls,” 
and that “ just because the housewife is to-day largely freed from the 
fetters of drudgery in the home, her intellectual and moral efficiency 
in the family involves greater elevation, breadth, and refinement,” 
she continues : 


In view of the evident shortcomings of the education of girls, it seems to me, 
one principle fairly forces itself upon us as the starting point for all require- 
ments: The principle that every course of instruction should be adapted as 
closely as possible to its own purpose. In the education of girls, too, we must 
learn to appreciate the fact that it is not possible for all to learn and to do every- 
thing, and that under the sway of our modern division of labor the education 
of girls can become complete and adequate only through specialization. With 
the cessation of uniform requirements for preparation for domestic life on the 
part of women, a uniform education of women has become impossible. 


The author then proceeds to examine in the light of this principle 
the current organization of education for girls, in which she distin- 
guishes three ascending lines: (1) The Volksschule (or elementary 
school) and vocational instruction, supplemented by the obligatory 
‘continuation school; (2) the advanced schools for girls and the mid- 
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dle vocational schools; (8) the secondary schools for girls, the Gym- 
nasia for girls, and the higher vocational instruction in schools of 
university rank. 

With reference to the first of these, which applies to the working 
women, she divides the latter into two large groups, engaged, respect- 
ively, in unskilled and in skilled labor, the first of these groups greatly | 
exceeding the number of unskilled workmen in the same strata of 
society. This is due to the fact that the girl who, on leaving school, 
looks forward to marriage, is less interested in preparation for some 
calling, than merely in earning something while she is waiting; and 
this applies not alone to those who engage in some light manual work 
in a factory, but also to the entire range of specific women’s trades, 
such as dressmaking, millinery, etc., as well as textile and other indus- 
trial and commercial pursuits. Consequently her work is far inferior 
to that of the man in the same or corresponding callings. The author, 
therefore, asks that the same claims of proficiency in their work, and 
the same opportunities for preparation and continued instruction 
that apply to boys and men, be afforded also to girls and women. She 
quotes with approval the demands formulated by Dr. Mary Baumann, 
formerly an inspector of factories in Baden: “(1) The chambers of . 
trades should strive after measures for regulating and supervising 
the apprenticeship of women, and should admit women to the optional 
journeymen’s and masters’ examinations. (2) The universal admis- 
sion of girls to vocational schools should be demanded.” To these 
the author adds as a third requisite: “The establishment of vocational 
schools for exclusively feminine callings should be more energetically 
encouraged by public corporations.” 

In the measures for supplementing the work of apprenticeship, 
and for vocational school instruction in the continuation schools, she 
finds that the provisions for girls are far behind those for boys. 
Where, indeed, in connection with the elementary school, obligatory 
attendance upon the continuation schools has been established also 
for girls, domestic and not industrial requirements were had in mind. 
Thus, e. g., in Baden, the general continuation school for girls is prac- 
tically a school of domestic arts. Nevertheless she considers it im- 
practicable to establish a general system applicable to all cases. Thus, 
in communities whose industries require only unskilled labor from 
girls who presumably, after marriage, will have the care of a home, 
training in the domestic arts-is of the greatest importance. On the 
other hand, where women are engaged in skilled labor, supplementary 
industrial training is indispensable and domestic training must yield. 
For this domestic training the author recommends provision in the 
last school year of the complete elementary school of eight grades, as 
is done in Munich. Moreover, she assumes that young women engaged 
in skilled labor would be in possession of the means as well as of the . 
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necessary intelligence and sense of responsibility to enable them to 
gain the needed elements of domestic training in special schools before 
marriage. 

The author introduces her consideration of the second line of cur- 
rent education of girls, embracing the advanced schools for girls and 
the middle vocational schools, with the following words: “ The higher 
we rise in institutions for the education of girls the more sharply 
defined will appear the problem resulting from the two-fold calling 
of women. The more extended course of instruction affords wider 
scope for the inquiry into the relative value of the cultural posses- 
sions for the personal hfe equipment and more varied possibilities for 
the formulation of the educational aims.” 

Of primal importance is the cultural mission of woman in the 
family, to which the author refers in a previous chapter as embracing, 
in addition to her economic duties, the fostering of the personal cul- 
ture of the family, the acting as mediator between the intellectual 
culture of the outside world and the personal life of the members of 
the family. An instinctive apprehension of this unique specific mis- 
sion of woman led the advanced schools for girls disastrously astray 
in their efforts to compass “a harmonious cultivation of the intellect, 
the feelings, and the will,” in so far as they undertook “ an intense 
culture of the soul lying far beyond the limits of school education, 
and, on the other hand, neglected the practical ideals of its task.” 

The misfortune of our advanced schools for girls [the author continues] was 
that their emphasis upon heart culture was coupled with the idea of a cultural 
mission of woman that might be accurately formulated in Rousseau’s dictum that 
“woman is made especially to please man.” This led’to three grievous errors. 
The first of these lay in the fact that, for the sake of harmonious and finished 
culture, it was thought necessary to present the material of instruction in ency- 
clopedic completeness, and that, on the other hand, inasmuch as woman was to 
share the interests of others, rather than to follow her own, the school relied 
in its method of instruction more upon authority than upon the independent 
judgment of the pupils. 

The second error arose from a misconception of the bearing of the course of 
instruction upon the supposed differences between the mental capacities of men 
and women. Consequently, subjects were selected that seemed to be specially 
adapted to the mentality of woman, and other “subjectively valuable and 
objectively important’ subjects, such as mathematics and natural science, 
were excluded. This feminization of the course of instruction led to differ- 
entiation in the mutual interests of the sexes, amounting to intellectual aliena- 
tion. 

The third error lay in the failure to place the proper estimate upon 
the intellectual interests of the modern family and upon the share of 
the wife in these. This share includes vastly more than‘the effort to 
entertain the husband.. “It includes responsibility for the new gen- 
eration, for its physical life and well-being and its psychical develop- 
ment, for both of which our time holds richer possibilities and 
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greater dangers than former days;” it imposes upon the mother 


“ responsibilities that can not be met by a woman who is merely the 
shadow of her husband.” 

Their failure to furnish a basis for vocational training was even 
more complete, inasmuch as they necessarily declined to consider all 
that had reference to the economic needs of later life and deliberately 
ignored the fact that the new economic conditions had established 
new responsibilities for women that must be reckoned with. | 

To this should be added the relative inferiority of the teachers, 
inasmuch as the best prepared sought employment in boys’ schools, 
and inasmuch as the preparation of women teachers for their work 
was inadequate. 

The author finds the remedy for this condition of affairs primarily 
in securing for girls, either in separate schools or coeducational insti- 
tutions, the instruction given to boys. Psychical differentiation based 
on sexual differences will take care of itself, as, under the same phys- 
ical nourishment, the boy becomes a man and the girl a woman. 


The advanced school for girls, too, as an institution for so-called civic educa- 
tion (biirgerliche Bildung), must accomplish the same work that the realistic 
high school of six grades (Realschule) does for boys. * * * As a Real- 
schtle with two foreign languages and strong emphasis upon mathematics and 
natural sciences, the high school for girls would provide a secure foundation of 
general culture that would, later on, bring the wife in her interests nearer to 
her husband than is now the case, and would not place her from the start intel- 
lectually upon an island from which she would find it difficult to build bridges 
to the world of her husband, to the world of her sons that are to be. AS a 
Realschule the high school for girls would furnish a secure foundation for all 
the industrial and commercial vocational courses to which the girls of the 
middle classes must have recourse to-day in such great numbers. * * * 

In addition to these, it is necessary to establish for the education of women 
secondary classical institutions of learning, as well as secondary institutions 
for higher vocational education; and this in all the three forms existing in Ger- 
many, aS Gymnasia, realistic Gymnasia (Realgymnasien), and realistic high 
schools (Oberrealschulen ). 


The objection that the boys’ schools are too exclusively intellectual 
in their tendencies, and that it is possible to aspire to a freer and more 
beautiful cultural ideal in the secondary school for girls, the author 
meets as follows: . 


There has been in the secondary school for girls a surfeit of experiments 
with this free and beautiful cultural ideal. Women have thereby been forced 
into an exceptional position that has done them great injury. The education 
of boys is too intellectual; granted, but in this it is in harmony with the ten- 
dencies of our entire civilization. Only a strongly intellectual education can 
to-day be of vital service to a man in the culture of our time; even the most 
primitive calling demands headwork; and the wife and mother who can meet 
her intellectually trained sons and daughters only with matters of sentiment, 
is inevitably lost. Only together with man will woman be able to establish a 
new cultural ideal, and surely never in antagonism to him. 
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The question whether the classical or the upper realistic high school 
will be able to meet also the specific educational needs of woman, 
bearing on her mission as housewife and mother, the author leaves 
open. The results obtained so far from the work of girls’ secondary 
schools furnish, she holds, a weighty argument in favor of perfect 
mutual accord of the education for girls and boys. 

The presumption [she continues] that cultural material can be selected on 
the basis of qualities favoring the development of manliness or womanliness, 
and that woman by sharing in the education of man would become masculine, 
is a superstition of dilettanteism. On the contrary, in so far as there exists 
an organic psychical difference between the sexes, it will assert itself the more 
decidedly and self-consciously, and be developed the more beautifully, the 
richer the common possession of objective cultural material at its disposal. 
The danger of obliterating the psychical differences of the sexes need not, there- 
fore, be feared. 

On the other hand, the courses of study of the boys’ secondary 
schools contain, especially in the upper classes, in addition to certain 
elements of general culture, matters that bear on the preparation for 
higher institutions. Yet, because of their formal value, even this 
does not justify a contention that thereby these courses are ill- 
adapted or pernicious to the future wife and mother. Nevertheless, 
the author maintains, there will always be a great number of girls 
in the upper grades of school to whose individual talents the ex- 
clusively intellectual education of the secondary school can not do 
justice, or who have definitely in mind only the family life; and these 
also should be considered; therefore the secondary education for girls 
should keep in view essentially three elective groups of studies: (1) An 
advanced scientific education, (2) one having in view the domestic 
responsibilities of women in their various phases, and (3) the prep- 
aration for their participation in social development. 

In the scientific group it is not so much a compendious treatment 
of subjects that is to be sought, but rather an intensive insight into 
particular, especially rich sections, into complexes of history and 
literature, language, and natural science. The writer refers here par- 
ticularly to the rich biographical material, the literature of memoirs, 
historic documents, and epistolary correspondence, for cultivating 
the girls’ taste and judgment. 

What has to be yielded in this curtailment of the subject will be richly com- 
pensated by the intensiveness of the study; nay, familiarity with all the intel- 
lectual, religious, and artistic currents, the entire cultural complexes of a great 
productive epoch of the past, will stimulate the power and the desire for re- 
search into other complexes; it will be able to exert upon the personality the 
influence which we designate by the word “ culture,’ * * * the appreciation 
of cultural values and cultural complexes which we seek for the mothers, for 
the guides of the coming generation. - 

The second group of subjects relates directly to the management of 
domestic affairs. At their center is pedagogy, the care and guidance 
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of the physical and psychical life of children. Our knowledge of 
childhood, the author holds, is just beginning, and we have reached 
the critical point of passing from the former harshness and compul- 
sion in our methods to an equally unpsychological tenderness and 
false individualism. There is, therefore, double need of a rational 
study of childhood in order to find the golden mean. 

In order to supplement theory with practice, she suggests that one 
or two afternoons each week be devoted to occupation with children. 
This does not contemplate a complete professional kindergarten 
course, but merely the practical supplementing of theory and of the 
observations which almost every girl will have opportunity to make 
in the well-filled German nurseries, “in order to enable them to sys- 
tematize their observations, to draw valid conclusions, and to gain an 
intelligent appreciation of their future educational duties.” Where- 
ever it is possible, this should be done in connection with a good 
kindergarten. : 

The third group of subjects in these supplementary classes would 
deal with matters of social, rather than of individual, pedagogy. In 
addition to the theoretical introduction into the elements of political 
economy—not in a systematic form, but rather in connection with 
history—this would involve an understanding of the social questions 
of our time, and of the social duties incumbent upon women of the 
cultured and wealthy classes. 

Instruction in domestic economy in the narrower sense can not, in 
the author’s opinion, receive consideration in the supplementary 
classes, but must be assigned to the schools of domestic economy. 
With girls from the elementary school -it is necessary that such an 
education be given in continuation schools, or, under certain condi- 
tions, even in the elementary schools themselves, because the mothers 
of these girls either do not themselves possess such an education, or 
are engrossed in occupations outside of the home. With women of 
the middle classes this is not the case, and there is no reason why 
these classes should be relieved by public institutions of the duty of 
procuring education in domestic economy for their daughters. 

In conclusion, the author considers the question in how far the 
problems of the education of girls can be solved by coeducational 
methods apart from these schools. In view of the facts that the 
contrast between the interests of the sexes is so well marked in Ger- 
many in our day, that the education of girls is still so unwarrantably 
neglected by public institutional factors, and that this education 
itself is still so arduously struggling to free itself from the false 
tendencies of a sentimental “ feminization,” she considers it to be 
quite logical that the demand for coeducation from bottom to top 
should have become a principle of the woman movement. 


a 
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Perhaps [she continues] the absolute value of coeducation has been somewhat 
overestimated; perhaps the doubts that have arisen in its practical application 
are underestimated. In all cases, however, it is possible to adduce for the 
demands of coeducation practical and theoretical arguments whose relevancy 
has not so far been shaken by any experience. To practical considerations 
coeducation owes, in the first place, its wide adoption. It is favored, without 
doubt, wherever separate schools on account of limited attendance would involve 
disproportionately great expense. It is possible to conceive most varied condi- 
tions under which the abandonment of segregation of the sexes would bring 
relief to the school administration in organization, as well as financially. The 
second great advantage would be found in the fact that it would no longer 
be necessary in the budgets of cities and States to provide especially for girls’ 
schools. Under existing conditions in Germany this item of appropriation 
would naturally be in constant danger of reduction in favor of the boys’ schools. 
When we consider that, e. g., in Prussia the expenditure of the State for girls’ 
secondary schools, including seminaries for women teachers, is only about 
one-fortieth of the cost of the boys’ secondary schools, the vast importance of 
the coeducative principle in this direction is evident without further argument. 

Another group of factors that speak for coeducaton are the theoretical 
factors. Unquestionably it would strongly influence the future mental relation 
of the sexes if the schools now were to afford them opportunity to meet and to 

find mutual points of comparison on purely intellectual grounds. Under exist- 
- ing segregation the boy is not accustomed to look for comradeship in intellectual 
interests among girls. He looks upon the world as his special prerogative, and 
if perchance he should desire later on intellectual sympathy with his wife, a 
certain inner alienation of the sexes, based on separate education, too often 
keeps them from communion in these fields. The women students at our uni- 
versities, too, suffer because on the one hand they know too little of the 
intellectual interests of men to apprehend with full understanding their mode 
of work, and because on the other hand men do not sufficiently understand the 
attitude of women toward the world’ of intellect to treat their specific views 
with respect and sympathy. 

Over against these advantages we should not, however, wholly underesti- 
mate the difficulties. The fundamental condition for the introduction of coedu- 
cation would, of course, be found in the equivalence of women and men as 
teachers; for, even for the sake of securing coeducation, we should not yield 
the principle that, in her inner development, the girl must be under womanly 
guidance. Another difficulty I see in the fact emphasized by Swedish and 
Finnish physicians, and probably not to be doubted, that both the physical and 
the psychical development of girls show a different rhythm from that found in 
boys. Forbearance is necessary in the treatment of girls at a time when it is 
not necessary with boys; they develop psychically very rapidly at a time when 
there-is a decided retardation or standstill in the development of boys. Under 
coeducation the school of course can not adjust itself to these facts. Vigorous 
and self-dependent natures may not suffer from this, but with more delicate 
' children, psychically more sensitive and physically more dependent, it might 
lead to troubles that would pay too dearly for the advantages of coeducation. 
This would be the case more especially in Germany, where the demands of the 
secondary institutions of learning actually exceed the limits of a rational 
hygiene of work. . 


On the whole the author agrees with the resolutions adopted by the 
congress for the education of women which met at Cassel October 
12, 1907, and which declared: (1) Fér coeducation as one of the most 
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expedient measures, both for the solution of the problem of higher 
education for women and for the development of more refined rela- 
tions between the sexes; (2) for the admission of girls to boys’ sec- 
ondary schools, as practiced in Baden, Wurttemberg, Hesse, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and other States of Germany, more especially in places 
that can not or will not perfect the organization of girls’ secondary 
schools by establishing preparatory classes for entrance into the uni- 
versities; and (3) for the principle that the ideal of coeducation will 
have been reached and its educative influence for boys and girls 
fully secured only when in coeducational schools women are em- 
ployed as teachers as well as men. 

The solution of the question of the education of women [the writer sums up] 
is to be sought, therefore, in Germany in two ways: First, by the admission of 
girls to boys’ schools; in the second place, however, by the establishment in 
addition of separate schools for girls corresponding in scope with boys’ schools. 


That separate instruction of the sexes in universities can in no way be con- 
sidered is so self-evident that it does not need special emphasis. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PRUSSIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


According to the latest report (of 1906) the number of public 
secondary schools for girls increased from 213 in 1901 to 270 in 1906; 
the number of teachers employed full time rose from 2,323 to 3,158, 
and the number of students from 53,480 to 71,156. Hence the num- 
ber of schools has increased 27 per cent, that of teachers 36 per cent, 
and that of students 33 per cent in 5 years. Despite these encour- 
aging figures exhibited by public secondary schools for girls, the 
private schools of similar character are by far in the lead. Their 
number is 675 (649 in 1901), with an attendance of 85,797 (73,440 
in 1901). The relative increase in attendance during the last 5 years 
was, it will be seen, only 17 per cent, or about half that of the public 
schools. 

Among the pupils of the public secondary schools for girls there 
were 56,382 Protestants, 7,415 Catholics, and 7,080 Hebrews. The 
small number of Catholic girls in these schools is attributed to the 
disinclination of Catholic parents to have their daughters taught 
by lay teachers. We find this confirmed by the fact that private 
girls’ schools conducted by religious sisters have a very large 
attendance. 

Among the teachers of girls’ public secondary schools there were 
1,238 (1,059 in 1901) men, and 1,920 (1,264 in 1901) women. There 
were also 602 (456 in 1901) assistants not employed full time, namely 
376 men and 226 women. The number of men teachers has not in- 
creased so much as that of women teachers. 

The cost of maintenance of girls’ public secondary schools amounted 
to $1,505,000 in 1896, $2,096,000 in 1901, and $3,065,000 in 1906, an 
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increase of more than 100 per cent in 10 years. The largest part of 
the expenditure is required for salaries, which rose from $1,262,500 
_ to $2,552,500. The average income in form of salaries, which does 
not include allowance for rent nor pensions paid, was for men 
teachers $1,088.50, for women teachers $478.25. The average salary 
for men has increased $268 in ten years, that of the women only $79. 


TRADE AND OTHER VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


_ There is a well-organized system of supplementary schools in Prus- 

sia, as well as in all other German States, mostly evening and secular 
Sunday schools, known as continuation schools, intended to carry on 
further the work of the elementary schools; they occupy boys and 
girls profitably during the years of adolescence, and gradually ac- 
quaint them with the more important duties of life. The state has 
decreed compulsory attendance on these continuation schools, pro- 
vided the children between 14 and 16 (or 18 in some provinces or 
counties) do not attend other schools. Employers are fined if they 
_ prevent children from attending these schools during apprenticeship. 
These general continuation schools, which have no particular object 
in view save the conservation of elementary school education and an 
undefined extension of that education with reference to future respon- 
sibility of citizenship, are not in any way included in the following 
summary. They belong to the department of the minister of public 
instruction. 

There are, however, a large number of trade, industrial, com- 
mercial, and art schools, monotechnical in scope, the supervision and 
management of which belong to the department of the minister of 
- commerce and industry. Concerning such schools, few, if any, com- 
prehensive reports have been issued till recently, the institutions 
being for the most part of recent origin. The department of com- 
merce and industry has established within the last two years a sep- 
arate bureau, under the name of Royal Prussian State Industrial 
Bureau, which has the management of all monotechnical schools, 
and attends to the distribution of the state funds for their support. 

The second comprehensive report of that bureau, which is for the 
year 1907, and appeared in the spring of 1908, gives most conclusive 
evidence of efforts of the state, provinces, and communities to pro- 
mote vocational training for business clerks, skilled factory !2borers, 
tradesmen, designers, and other productive laborers. The report 
groups these monotechnical schools as follows: 

(1) Schools for metal workers, which include machine builders, 
smelters, and cutlery and other tool makers. 
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(2) Schools for trades and’ industrial arts, which include schools 
for woodworkers, schools of design and the graphic arts, ceramic art 
schools, ete. : 


(3) Schools for the building trades, which include all the trades 


employed m building, as those of masons, carpenters, plumbers, lock- 
smiths, ete. 

(4) Schools for textile workers, which include both lower and sec- 
ondary institutions. 

(5) Boys’ secondary continuation schools, for skilled factory labor- 
ers and commercial clerks; these include also commercial colleges of 
university rank. | 

(6) Garls’ secondary. continuation schools, for commercial pursuits 
and for the promotion of home industries. 

(7) Courses for trade masters and factory foremen; these are 
ambulatory lecture courses. 

Since all these institutions are vocational, and not intended for gen- 
eral educational purposes, a summary of the state’s expenditures for 
their partial support will show what great efforts are being made in 
promoting productive and skilled labor. The statements, being given 
for 1901 and for 1906, indicate a large increase during five years. 

Group 1, schools for metal workers, 22 in number. There was 
spent by the State alone for their support in 1901 the sum of $156, 445 5 
in 1906 the sum of $265,762. 

Group 2, schools for trades and industrial arts, 41 in number. The 
sum spent by the State alone was $140,312 in 1901 and $218,654 in 
1906. 


Group 3, schools for the building trades, 23 in number. The sum 


spent by the State alone was $285,871 in 1901 and $355,876 in 1906. - 
Group 4, schools for textile workers, 13 in number. The sum spent 
by the State alone was $69,433 in 1901 and $91,705 in 1906. 


Group 5, schools for factory employees and business schools, 2,278 — 


in number. The State alone spent $254,403 in 1901 for these schools 
and $513,871 in 1906. 

Group 6, schools for home industries and business schools foe girls 
only, 70 in number. The State alone spent $9,953 in 1901 and 
$93,869 in 1906. 

Group 7, courses for masters of trades and factory foremen. These 
are found only in factory districts and are conducted during the 
winter. There were in all 987 courses in 48 cities. The cost of main- 
taining traveling teachers can not be stated, but it is large and par- 
tially defrayed by the State. 

The sums expended by municipal governments are in many cases 
much larger than the State’s contributions, but the report referred to 
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does not for every group give information as to expenditures from 
other sources than the state treasury. Thus, for instance, we find 
that while the State paid to group 2 the sum of $218,654, cities, 
private corporations, societies, business firms, and individuals con- 
tributed more than three times as much, or, to be exact, $702,569. To 
group 8, schools for the building trades, the State paid $355,876, com- 
munities bound themselves to raise an equal amount, and other sources 
yielded the other sums necessary. Similarly the other groups are_ 
well supported by communities, societies, labor guilds, business firms, 
and private benefactors. : 

Nothing will reveal the purpose and scope of these vocational 
schools more plainly than their courses of study. The report referred 
to gives the courses and time-tables of the more important institu- 
tions. Group 1, schools for metal workers, is represented by two 
courses, as follows: 


J 


Course of machine builders’ school at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Subject. per 


PH CAMTARWee) (IUCLUGING DOOKKECC PING) vo ac. swcce wu pe tu wiew cen cy coc eweciscecrsesastdsscess 
rae nem CAGE Tans See or ah ie ec al Sela se hs we se eRe eked cee oo Met eam aap aesinseee 
eareCen an! PRTC MER(ACS Oe aaa t= Sore Ppa ae ew ni iz ete cinee sale wise Blears Shenae baa HER Ske op cesesne base 
a Fey aici ey cio peanut ke an Send own dene Nae shab aos say Us ou abana sey are see 
ena ame OPIN BER TEC ETOAC ce Gels ayia emia wig ain bce Was Woe atacand ae uw ace wen ewaeieek S2emen eee 
eee EMCI TINCL COGS Shee aciarclnte s wie pic iolelows © ao wie eieiminladereatere dic who Eu ald cieleteciSemehipe oul cui 
Spee a erer rey a CT GON oe orn ew eee RN ee ciel UL ore aie Salk a vate bepurel Gra tale oie ais cle o Sardis Sim Siw Aine Bb ole 
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Lee PE CCI NMMCLENECTTAR Te SS tr Whe ee pak ee ero eet ee Seo kT at oh eet fouls sic als hic pabe ds 
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Drawing (geometrical, projective, and machine drawing, 6 courses of four hours each) .... 


He ee HR DO DO DO DO DS bt 


to 


Course of locomotive engineers’ school. 


Hours per week. 
Subject. 

; Grade 1. | Grade 2. 
Seem ONI AS Cr oui. ogee mc cieralae aa aG rales wise alas. ci'sjab wie wats aw en wibie wis algicyeieiaie t= 1 1 
PAM MRAN OEMs ee sali A Daas dialaiele ie Sole mes idm Tamale aulsecsltiale otis ae cad Ress te rs aac 1 it 
Ree OTC te yan Se Seon 2 ee Sailers Sis ea ris oe cle ee Meche es Sm eimai ee eeers ghee DAP Vs nee hea 
RI e NDT en aN enc S20 Mee A ions LR ey ies A eI Si cat oe eee ti eelde dice awine sles 1 1 
NEO EIPOROH SES. = cyl SRN eg Sees I ER NRO, (aS pi ge hee Raeape o e  o A R 1 
Beg ee AOE CTO LUT OTUINS Pree ao tae pn ae oie Saat ete elec Ce coe eee eiwicin’s!a oe eile dia ous. Sle se pal oimrad oe ears 2 
ERIC HIST) Soir sas ccs sma ale pn os cha wiesbent deeds s dhe e ae ee ays sees pisw snes’ 4 4 


The two following schemes of study are used in schools for the 
building trades, group 3. (The figures in parentheses are the ones 
prescribed by the State.) 
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Course of schools for the building trades.® 


Hours per week. 


Obligatory subjects. ; (ia ee 
; Grade 1. | Grade 2. | Grade 8. | Grade 4. | Grade 5. 
German language and business practice..........- 22 2 i: - 2°C) - 
ATEONDIOIIC Wee suG idole aceres weics oyomaee a iane minis Bae vie 2 (2 2(- - - ~ 
PARED Skies Japs cotaeee nny Finca ane van coms 3 (4 2 (3 2 {3 \ 1 (-) ef 
Geometry and trigonometry.....-.----.--..-------- 4 (4 3 (4 2 (-) 
INAGUNALSCIENCE INNS ee Cavan teste ate na atte ticle cies 8 (2 2 (2 2 3 - 3 - 
SUPVEVINE Ai. cease Ao naeiewe peated aan Canes aie - - - (2) 2 (2) - 
Study of: building material. .2. 2.4 Sse. sce dee sesee - 2 (8 2 3} - (1 - 
THEOPY, OF; PrOjeChON es .cosmsewaucsinseriaesacaee en se 6 (6) 2 (4 - (4 22 2 (2) 
Planning COnstRuchiOn |: Sih. sele sce weadadecedebare - 4 (4) 3 (5) 3 (4 4 4} 
Theory. Of COUStIDCUOU. wi3 a csces cee mestbees cas seen 8 (3) sh 12) { Bh 12) i (6) 4 (4 
Construction GrawiAnge ss 3. Seek Melts ote a tie oe 8 (8 8 10 4 4 (4) 
Architecture (rural, city, factory).....:............ 2 (-) 2 (4) 4 (5) 2 (8) 4 (4) 
Complete architectural plans ..............-.--.... ~ - - (8) 12 ay 14 (14) 
Porms and Shyles..22 oa. Cares cee cee er aeetce nee a 2 (4) 2 (4) 5 (4) 6 (4 6 tf 
Freehand drawing ...............--- WISER Spade See 4 (4) 2 (4) - 4 (- 4 (4 
Bullding Tegulavionss <as's cncnen sas ce emnis eno benees - 1 (-) 9 2 (2 fl 
Bulldinge Wawss oes Soe Pee ee Phat ee ae ees = = (-) (2) 
Estimating cost and supervision ................... - 2 (-) 2 (2) - (2) 2 (2) 
Optional studies. 
MOWMGIUE 5 fois fase aaeh cokes ot abs askin on at anne mare 4 (4) 4 (4) 4 (2) 2 (2) - 
Letterim eB. . 35 ies sos ee aie weet ne Obes wraacia es wimieslWisro ints aeisara ried alee we has eral nie tre baa ore 
Lessons in first aid In accidents © <0... 2. cece ccen|voceus cecelossvce cusels.ccc ce secele pees === an 
Fire fighting, theory and practice 65.2.0... ccc colsasc ces eealticce dele cael outs e ers Serels | eesle etee a eeeet ae 
«The course for underground building is slightly different. > Subject to direction. 
A simpler course of a school for the building trades. 
Hours per week. 
Subject. 
Grade 1. | Grade 2. 
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THEOPY DE CONSIUCHION onc dan alee sgen pes eon meee pan cd ere tle Wine tase ae ae ee 16 12 
Architecture (urban) ss. < 6s ohtos ce ceen.c sokiow ee ee aeeeeae eels Serene cere ra eee 4 
Moriwis ANG Aby les sr sles tates ee eee esis wa ole eras aad hele See ete aie a eee 4 4 
Freehand Gra wine iios cten cestas eelecae wise dase e eaeic ee eae Serena) Ce eee one ee 4 4 
Lettering ......... Sd ual afore. tine at Stas wih pidretenrerd ele Sleeha Rane Sem riches Sieh orn nie eae eee a ees oe 
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In group 4, schools for textile workers, the courses are very exten- 


sive, as is seen from the following: 


“Course of textile school at Crefeld. 


Subject. 


Inorganic experimental chemistry 
Experimental physics 
Analytic chemistry 
Organic experimental chemistry ........ 
Review of inorganic chemistry.......... 
Review of organic chemistry 
MOCHINCHUANALVSIS. 2). occa cs scces coon 
Review of technical chemistry .......... 
Lectures on dyeing, bleaching, printing, 
VEY AYCEL THATS] 1 i gga ge re ae 
Electro-chemistry 
Mineralogy 
Technical botan 
Practice with microscope.........---.... 
PUGICUIOIMCLEY:: = ces ska n'wscceckce osc see secs! 
Mechanics (power machines) 
Mechanics (shearing machines) 
ha wWeInatenial Spinning... /.u.-..s0ce an. 
Weaving, finishing goods................ 
Laws affecting the textile branch........ 
IPIACULOGL CROICISCS. 02.2 os esecen--deccsene 


i i 


wee eee eee eee 


First se- 
mester. 


i 
wet ee mee ee 


weer ee twee 
weer eee eee 


corer eee ee 


Second 
semester. 


eee eee eee 


Hours per week. 


Third se- 
mester. 


wee ewe eeee 
eee eee ewes 
=~ eee we eee 


Fourth 
semester. 


Fifth se- 
mester. 


see ewe wea 
seer ew ewes 
weet eee eee 


Sixth se- 
mester. 


were ee cee 
weer ec ee ee 
re es 


were ee eee 


The commercial schools and colleges of group 5 have a,great 


variety of courses. 
on-the-Main: 


Course of study of the commercial college at Frankfort. 


Subject. 


Re MHI AEE NINOS. wl orai se 2 nic cist oss eo oa rdic asec cle eccce sadn mn's 


French and correspondence 


MS 1G COTTESPONGEN CE... 2 2. ae es ow win ewe e cece eee eeeens 


Commercial arithmetic 


ee 


Genera DUSINCsSs PIACtiCC.. 2.6 cs. bcrececseccscdecesactcsceces 


German correspondence 
Bookkeeping 
Law of exchange and commercial law 
Political economy 


First se- 
mester. 


ee ee Se 


Se 


Et O TIC OTTMOT ORE c45, Jc. 4/ hence peste a mabiocc Seweieesee eae 
Geography of commerce and transportation.............----- 
eC oes) ayes a a Nie Sea a BS aa tee sees 
Chemistry and chemical technology...........--.------------ 
Merchandise and mechanical technology .......-...----.----|---------- 
Se Ren LGA EAR tert Oe rh lacicre aie teh ctala vets mie Sel eaves aielaren Sale 
SOIREE ET COMIC et Poco cim nine wise cialeia'e) cioin aie ei vis om sic tie ale niee oswine 


Hours per week. 


Second 
semester. 


ee OO 


Third se- 
mester. 


Wee bo 


i) 


The following is the course pursued in Frankfort- 


Fourth 
semester. 


OO > Hm bo 


i) 


| 
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A simpler course is followed in the Elberfeld Commercial School. 
For the first year the subjects are as follows: 


Elberfeld Commercial School course, first year. 


t 


Hours 


Subjects. _ per week, 


French cotrespondence | cP oi wes bs onde ania peek Le eee kee cae ae ee ee 
English correspondence...-. 2 each a taleiecie he Oo Io teat oT pa Pe tee 
German ‘COrrespONdeNGe i wu wicuic 5 Sead om paws Soe Dewees Se ee DLS me eee ee 
Commercial arity yretie oc. fob cow ow ctarole auth Ok Swe chee the Sue e es Sie ie emcee Tee 
Bookkeeping 23 aches eee ae Be ee eae ee a ee . 
COMMEPCIAE AW (lac bee oc eae Se sek woe ae we ae ee ow US SRS CSE 
Foie hea cae rons DEES iss SECS ae ainiaiy GE aide elo otal ee hen Senne oe EE Ee eee Oe ee ta 

oMmercial- Peopra DH YH fire me es wie cise hes ete tae brane a Soe ene ich cond te teeters Coe a 
Merchandise osi.c sb Be ee eek Soa ic sccm eae mec eee oe aa a eee ce | 
Shorthand and typewriting (optional) ........00.0cuceseccdeescuscovsadeuced see sln sweets ane 


WWNHNAMDHWH 


The course varies slightly from the above in the second and third 
years. 

For group 2, schools for trade and industrial arts, the report gives 
no courses, inasmuch as there is too great a variety. The following 
trades are represented by schools: 


I. Workers in wood and stone, constructive trades. —Bricklayers, 


carpenters, joiners, stone masons, plasterers, glaziers, locksmiths, 
plumbers, roof tinners, cabinetmakers, turners, wheelwrights, and 
coopers. 

Il. Wetal workers and machine builders or tool makers.—Black- 
smiths, brass founders, tin founders, wire workers, safe builders, tin- 
ners, watchmakers, gunmakers, coppersmiths, mechanicians, opti- 
cians, machine locksmiths, shipbuilders, pattern makers, electricians. 

Ill. Decorative trades (industrial arts).—Painters, sculptors, art 
glaziers, art locksmiths, passementiers, upholsterers and paper hang- 


ers, basket and chair braiders, ceramic workers, engravers, etchers, 


embossers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, hthographers, compositors, pho- 
tographers, printers, art printers, bookbinders. 

IV. Clothing trades and others.—Tailors, shoemakers, hatters, sad- 
dlers, other leather workers. 

The trades are grouped 1 in the way indicated to facilitate the work 
in drawing, which is at all times to be shop drawing, and that natu- 
rally varies considerably in the different trades. 


se) 
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The course of teachers for women’s handiwork lasts one year of 40 
weeks, or 1,200 hours, and embraces the following subjects: 


Hours per week. 
Subject. 

First Second 
semester.|! semester. 
arate etter A ePORUON Cae io acd nau Sect A oro hivelme lame wb wis GAAS a mee aS ee ace wide Oe 9 | 12 
Machine sewing, cutting, and making simple garments........-...........---..- 8 6 
erp MOIS MO sete Sse kk Si as Sa ay Ree Io ru edie id ole 1 1 
RE aE ee POSS et ha Colusa Galatea tic cicinidie Stee Sie m ctakdia/ er SAM pane eels oo ee 4 | 2 
POE nn ene Seichis fon ace eae eas eee eons ee ee Yad ek bu ees eRe Ss 7a 1 
PeerOGe sac praculee 10 COACDANE . ie. .os ck csis leme -lnk we embed gee wamee none herate 2 5 
ERENT STERN I oe: Sas RA eos > As a ESE AG eR eR SPL See eS 1 1 
Meera OUCH MAM IaV ee Sonny acter ona ete ore eens ela cies Stag Sia hela See ome oad Ge dae anne es 2 2 
Pt MMeE en eure retusa Pad. St Cee Oh hess Se ERI See See eS yo aN areesule Men B pins 
eae OMIA: VIGICS UO s eal Se Ss SUA ee ee os te oe eB SN 4 | 


The course of teachers of domestic science also lasts 40 weeks, or 
1,200 hours, and includes the following branches: 


| Hours per week. 
Subject. 

First Second 
semester.| semester. 
an nS en OMe ee tes doa ra ia\e.c okinis cate acres kha’ e' dis cllelalivs mobi od Gas oeee da ewes che 10 10 
ousework (including washing and ironing). ..651..5.6.-20hs0 lek. dese eee eee e ese 6 3 
Pe em AG ee Sh aa kate aicls wae sete Sablon pase wos bblells Dowel howe tues odes ss eee ig apa a ee Dass 
Natural science (including theory of nutriment).........................2-------; 3 3 
Sena eeaS RACH DINO IE os 7a pt ge AOL ines Sve ein b cateie a amirigwclie mee Us lalse se ea ss hee kelentebeosecees 1 
abe Pes eT eee NS Seas iif aye Setos ook Cue gaa ctasise Se vis ae E ee iule ds oes a et Saree Para 2 1 
Me OtiomineOTaehCG IN TEGChINne i. oe eo eee bee cede ccwen wana e Comics |G eos asewaik 7 
ee eet Oe eae ea tera h ioe 5 At als bat babic hs aodens ashlee ahem seats gtiaae eee bs 1 i 
et ETOCS ee eae Pen eae toe eee ese aes dee a ere cSt 2 2 
eae a ee ee Ae Ne eee Cieteepe hese, Se Maega Spans eINgIEE Baar Oe Fa een gge eH Reed e hy ap a HO see Peas 
ee etree rN SS sen Gast 5 Se av cis ote gi-isiccinw dels swiss aetek dr aoe doce eaedoe ces 2 2 
nl TEETER LLU Sens cea te oo tae an 2 eer cia waht ere a2 Sala iodiaie sac saie bbseigc'nd occa { 4 


The course of teachers of dressmaking occupies the same number 
of hours, and includes the following branches: 


Hours per week. 


Subject. 
First Second 

semester.| semester. 
ee oer OO MID avr eis Puck ea Sots JL ee Pe act lh MLN Wie 4 Stel 19 17 
eae TTA CIA CHING sh sc wl wre Sakis aera sie beige w.cas Seine’s No neio ats eRe Nealon ESA actrees 
SECS CENCE ET CE Se ae BO a es RE aM ee Lee PRR SRD ce aces 8 APP Riek eee aN ae | 1 
Pane aE ANAT OETA WYRE) Oe ote cca a i aie RTS. (Ne Torala NCL Nahe te hale EG ature cvu'a Bade ele arly we 4 4 
INEM MINT Cosi d he Ve brs amis Lk as w See oe Ao Mie SENT OY eee eis aoe re oUt ] 3) 
Ene rs trp. Salinas sta e vee eeu As hk ce dh hes met eens aed tae when? yan eae e ON 2 2 
ETHCRICO MIN LEACKIIE 5 — oS. w sinie Glo Melted oe se dee 1 5 
Civies and 1 anaes economy Ae Bes Se ae) EPe 
Singing and gymnastics ....... Re esos sie ives Pes ceased Sing ba ee Gee Ue 4 4 
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‘“ Home industries ” is a term rarely used in this country. It means 
trades plied in shops at home. These home trades are chiefly carried 
on by women, who do basket braiding, lace making, embroidery 
work, glove making, cravat making, and toy making. Most of these 
home workers have opportunity to perfect themselves in their trades 
in supplementary schools for girls, and their teachers (women) must 
go through courses prescribed by the state authorities, such as are 
sketched in the foregoing tables. 

Besides the so-called trade or factory schools for boys, supported by 
the state and communities, there are many vocational schools estab- 
lished and maintained by labor guilds and societies. In a total of 
2,278 schools (group 5) there are 409 of such guild schools (428 in 
1901). The following-named trades are represented by them: Barbers 
and hair dressers (87 schools), blacksmiths and locksmiths (53 
schools), painters (37 schools), bakers and confectioners (21 schools), 
masons and other workers in building trades (16 schools), joiners 
(11 schools), butchers (8 schools), shoemakers (6 schools), saddlers 
and other leather workers (5 schools), cartwrights (5 schools), 
chimney sweepers and inspectors (4 schools), glaziers (3 schools), 
tailors (8 schools), potters (8 schools), watchmakers (3 schools), 
coopers (3 schools), bookbinders (2 schools), innkeepers (2 schools), 
tinners (2 schools), printers (1 school), turners and woodworkers 
(1 school), basket braiders (1 school), stone masons (1 school), united 
metal workers (1 school), dental workers (1 school), mixed guilds (47 
schools), free tradesmen’s guilds (10 schools). Others are subsidized, 
after they have agreed to follow the courses prescribed by the 
authorities. 

The courses of group 7, given by traveling teachers during the 
winter for masters and foremen, are sometimes connected with trade 
schools, but frequently with permanent exhibitions, so-called in- 
dustrial halls, where the work of apprentices is exhibited side by side 
with that of masters, journeymen, or even with the products of 
factories. Such permanent halls of exhibition are found in Munster, — 
Osnabriick, Dortmund, Konigsberg, Danzig, Cologne, Magdeburg, — 
and other cities. 4 

Examinations for trade masters are conducted by the state au- 
thorities, and for that purpose the state is divided into a number of 
convenient districts, according to the frequency with which certain — 
trades or occupations are found in the district. , 

One thing is characteristic of all vocational schools in Prussia, — 
namely, the importance attached in them to drawing. There are — 
found courses in freehand drawing, sketching, instrumental drawing, — 
and water-color work. Rarely is anything copied, and if there is any © 
copying, it must be on a different scale, so as to prevent mere me- — 
chanical work. Moreover, whatever drawing is taught is invariably — 
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closely connected with the trade of the pupil, so as to enable him to use 
his talent for perfecting himself in his trade. Nowhere is this more 
strictly insisted upon than in the “ Gewerbeschulen,” or schools for the 
industrial arts. It needs no great penetration to see that a young man 
who can plan a piece of work on paper is not apt to sink to the level 
of the mere factory hand, but will soon be found among the foremen, 
supervisors, and masters. He will represent thinking labor, which 
always and everywhere commands the highest price. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF SWITZERLAND. 


In order to understand the brief summary of Swiss school statis- 
tics given in this chapter, a few words of explanation seem to be 
necessary. They are partly compiled from notes found in the Cologne 
Gazette of March 10, 1908. The Swiss school system, if viewed with- 
out careful analysis, is apt to assume the aspect of a chaos, since each 
Canton or State is sovereign with reference to public education, and 
jealously takes care that this sovereignty be not infringed upon by 
federal interference. Yet, at closer view the various schools are 
recognized as parts of a well-organized system, which may justly 
claim to have produced excellent results for the culture of the Swiss 
people. 

The Swiss school system begins with the obligatory primary school, 
or elementary people’s school. Compulsory attendance laws are in 
force in all the 25 Cantons, and they are not merely laws on paper. 
The requirements of attendance are, however, adapted to the actual 
conditions of the Cantons. Cantons with predominating industrial 
communities have slightly different provisions from those of agri- 
cultural regions. The first instruction for children of prescholastic 
age is not compulsory, but voluntary; it is given in maternal schools 
and kindergartens which are managed according to Froebel’s princi- 
ples. That they are not generally introduced can be seen from the 
fact that with 4,362 primary schools in 1905 there are only 887 kinder- 
gartens, and these are found only in cities and towns. 

The primary schools follow with compulsory attendance of from 
6 to 8 or 9 years. Added to them are institutions variously called 
repetition, continuation, or practice schools. Their courses of study 
jast from 1 to 3 years. Continuation schools, in some Cantons obliga- 
tory, are almost all confined to the winter months, and offer rarely 
_more than 6 hours’ tuition a week. The primary school which every 
Swiss child must attend, since preparatory grades are nowhere found 
in connection with secondary institutions, is, so to speak, the common 
trunk from which all the other kinds of schools branch off. 

The continuation school aims at an extension, or, at least, at a 
freshening-up of the knowledge gained in the primary school, until 
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the young people enter practical life, or become of age. In many 
cases these schools are vocational schools, apprentice schools, and 
schools for army recruits. ag ¢ 

The primary school in most Cantons is followed by an advanced 
city school, which the Swiss call “ Sekundar-Schule,” but which, in 
fact, is the first higher branch of the primary school. Its character- 
istic feature is the teaching of algebra and one foreign language. 

Then come the high schools, which either prepare for the universi- 
ties and polytechnica, or offer higher education for commercial and 
industrial occupations; their courses are analogous to the classical, 
technical, and scientific courses in our high schools. But while we 
often combine the various courses in one school, the Swiss frequently 
separate them and give to each a school. 

The great variety in each kind of schools is particularly noticeable 
in the secondary or high schools, since the courses are not uniform 
in number of years, do not begin at the same year of life, and also 
vary in the dates of admission and in the requirements for gradua- 
tion. Still, the inconveniences resulting from those differences are 
not very great, owing to the settled condition of the population; in- 
deed the differences are no more glaring than those found in the high 
schools of other countries. 

On the other hand, the independence of the Cantons promotes the 
desire among the people of each to produce better schools than other 
Cantons have, and that competition has had results not to be under- 
rated. This is at once seen in the structure of the school buildings 
and their equipment. It is truly said that the most prominent and 
the handsomest building in any Swiss village is the schoolhouse. 

The secondary schools even in small places, unless quite ancient 
structures, are worthy of their high purpose; some are quite monu- 
mental. The internal arrangements are in harmony with the ex- 
terior; even in the old structures the hygienic requirements of modern 
times are fulfilled, as far as it is possible so to do. Collections of 
natural objects, which sometimes vie in completeness with those of 
many a museum, offer to teachers and students excellent opportunities 
for object lessons. The open mind of the Swiss people and their 
active interest in all progress in technical science, as well as their 
well-known industrial ingenuity which enables them to make use of 
modern appliances and inventions, may account for the conspicuous 
promotion of the so-called empiric sciences in all Swiss schools. 

It may be here added that the education of the female sex is par- 
ticularly well cared for in all Swiss educational institutions. In 
all of the 25 Cantons woman’s handiwork is an obligatory branch of 
the course in elementary schools. Further opportunities are offered 
in advanced girls’ schools, and in industrial, technical, commercial, 
and agricultural vocational schools for girls. The profound interest 
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of the Swiss people in public education is proved by the establish- 
ment of a number of permanent school exhibitions (at Zurich, Berne, 
Lausanne, and Geneva). In those museums the public is made ac- 
quainted with the progress of educational endeavors all over the 
civilized world. Appliances for teaching, school furniture, school- 
house plans, new appliances for school hygiene, and a large collec- 
tion of educational books carefully catalogued, are exhibited, and 
offer not only to teachers, but also to parents and school authorities, 
desirable information concerning the requirements of a modern school 
system. 

As regards the principles of the internal work of the school, 
Switzerland, like Germany, is divided into two almost hostile camps. 
The burning question as to whether the school should be a denomi- 
national or a common school, has happily been solved by a clause 
in the new federal constitution, which provides that instruction in 
religion shall be “ facultative,” i. e., optional with the parents of the 
pupils.. Children whose parents desire that they receive instruction 
in religion and the customs of the church, are taught by their re- 
spective parish priests or pastors, and the clergy have made most 
valuable experiences in doing so. The teachers do not interfere in 
that instruction, for in all other branches the schools are common to 
all religious denominations. 

Since in lessons not conducted by the clergy no division on de- 
nominational or sex lines is made, boys and girls learn to know 
each other from the first day of school by being taught together. 
Coeducation prevails not only in primary and advanced elementary 
schools, but also to a great extent in secondary schools. Only the 
Canton of Basel-City rejects coeducation and provides for separate 
boys’ and girls’ high schools; while in Zurich the principle of coedu- 
cation is accepted in theory, but for local causes has not been carried 
into practice. 

The instruction in secondary schools is lively and full of spirit. 
It: lays more stress on the ability to apply knowledge than on its 
mechanical acquisition. That is plainly seen in the graduation exam- 
ination, which is partly written, partly oral, and does not call for 
mere knowledge, for instance in ancient history, but searches for 
eause and effect, and refers to state actions and political conditions 
acting on one another. While in many European countries the 
graduation examination is the cause of much heartburning and much 
nervous exhaustion, Swiss teachers examine in one branch at a time, 
and spread these partial examinations over a number of months. At 
the close of the year the decision lies in the hands of the teachers of 
the school, though that decision is controlled by the authorities. 

That which gives school life in Switzerland a delightful freshness 
is the spirit of freedom pervading it. It is reasonable to suppose 
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that the republican form of government, as in this country, influ- 
ences the entire work of the school. Pedagogical principles, of 
course, are applicable in Switzerland as elsewhere, so far as they 
have reference to individuals as human beings, but prescribed 
methods, sometimes found in other countries, are not allowed to 
hedge in teachers and pupils. Bureaucratic rule, that subjects 
teachers and pupils to a sort of lock step, is not found in Swiss 
schools. The individuality of the child is respected and is allowed 
to develop freely; that results, naturally, in liberty of action on the 
part of the teacher with regard to course, method, treatment, and 
conduct. Great importance is bestowed on the teaching of German, 
the mother tongue of three-fourths of all the Swiss children, and the 
results in that branch, especially in secondary schools, are very good. 

The life of the pupils outside of school is subject to school regula- 
tions to some extent, but the principle is everywhere accepted that the 
power of the school is limited by the prerogatives of the family. 
That, of course, gives to the parental home very earnest duties of 
supervision. Scholars’ clubs, or secret societies, are allowed, provided 
that they conform to certain provisions of the school authorities. 
Thus, for instance, the students of the upper grades of secondary 
schools, 18 to 20 years old, are allowed to take refreshments in restau- 
rants and inns, and smoking is not prohibited. The Swiss teachers 
have long given up interfering with such liberties, leaving it to the 
parents to determine the limits of the students’ freedom. The forma- 
tion of students’ societies, within certain rules of the school, is every- 
where permitted in Switzerland; and it is no rare occurrence to see 
students come to school proudly wearing their society badges. 

A most remarkable feature of the Swiss school system is the stu-_ 
dents’ hotels (“ scholars’ homes”) established by cantonal or local 
governments. These hotels or dormitories are not under the same 
roof with the high schools, but are situated at a convenient distance 
from the schoolhouse. Since it is more expensive to erect and main- 
tain a high school in a very small town than to maintain an inex- 
pensive hostelry for students under the supervision and management 
of teachers, the latter expedient is resorted to. In cities of middle 
size cantonal (¢. ¢., state) or municipal high schools are established 
and attended by pupils from far and from wide. Parents not resid- 
ing at such centers find it convenient to lodge their children in these 
students’ hostelries, where they have a home in the best sense of the 
- word. 

Many such houses have been built during recent years. They are 
attractive in their exterior, comply most rigorously with the require- 
ments of hygiene, have gymnasiums, play rooms, reading rooms, and 
well-stocked libraries. Since these houses, for a few years of the 
students’ life, are to replace the home, they must be, and are, managed — 
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like homes—that is, they permit the widest liberty consistent with 
school life and the pupil’s age and welfare. The expenses are mod- 
erate, so that even parents not well-to-do can afford to send their 
children to the central high school of the district. 

It may well be said that in Switzerland cantonal and communal 
governments work hand in hand in the most generous manner for the 
education of the young generation, and quite in harmony with the 
principles of a republican form of government, which presupposes 
individual liberty. The following brief summary of the statistics 
of Swiss public education shows the variety of institutions, as well 
as the liberality of the people in maintaining them: 

Switzerland, consisting of 25 Cantons, had a population in 1900 of 
3,325,023; it is estimated at 3,800,000 in 1908. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


In 1905 Switzerland had 887 kindergartens and maternal schools, 
with 42,001 pupils and 1,037 teachers, or 40 pupils to a teacher. Only 
in 5 of the 25 Cantons were public kindergartens in existence; hence 
most of the 887 institutions are private. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In 1905 there were 4,362 “ school districts ” and 3,443 “ school com- 
munities,” hence a total of 8,805 classes in primary schools, with 
11,183 teachers (6,990 men, 4,193 women) and 502,211 pupils (250,151 
boys and 252,063 girls), or 45 pupils to a teacher. The absences of 
pupils during the entire year amounted to 10.4 per cent excused and 
1.4 per cent not excused; the latter came under the jurisdiction of the 
local police authorities, and the parents were fined. 


SEKUNDAR-SCHULEN, OR ADVANCED CITY SCHOOLS. 


In 1905 there were 906 of these schools (see p. 276), with 1,794 
teachers (of whom 249 were women) and 46,904 pupils (25,076 boys 
and 21,828 girls). No truancy is reported from these schools. 


GENERAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


There were 2,300 obligatory continuation schools, with 38,065 boys 
and only 62 girls; 160 continuation schools had voluntary attendance 
(2,647 boys and 377 girls). Under the head of continuation schools 
come also the courses arranged for army recruits, which had an at- 
tendance of 5,987. All of these continuation schools were general in 
their character, not vocational in any sense of the term. 


VOCATIONAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


In 1905 Switzerland had 271 industrial and drawing schools, with 
11,290 boys and 1,802 girls; 85 commercial schools, with 2,804 boys 
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and 490 girls; 7 agricultural schools, with 160 pupils; 418 schools 
for domestic science and practice, with 10,547 girl pupils. All of 
these vocational continuation schools are considered elementary in 
character. | 

SECONDARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


This group exhibits a great variety. There were 6 technical 
schools, with 1,995 students and 121 teachers; 11 industrial art schools 
and schools of design, with 1,031 students; 8 polytrade schools, with 
2,724 students; 70 watchmakers’ and mechanicians’ schools, with 995 
students; 7 textile schools, with 342 students; 4 woodworkers’ schools, 
~ with 276 students; 29 commercial high schools, with 3,471 students; 
22 agricultural schools, with 750 students, and 37 domestic economy 
schools for women, with 4,059 students. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


During the year 1905 Switzerland had 80 public normal schools 
for the preparation of teachers, with 2,208 students (1,447 men and 
751 women), and 13 private normal schools, with 692 students (259 
men and 483 women), a total of 2,900 students. 


SECONDARY OR MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


(1) Leading up to higher institutions: Switzerland had in 1905 
only 48 classical and modern high schools preparing students for 
higher seats of learning, with 7,295 students. The small number of 
such schools is owing to the choice of the Swiss people, who maintain 
scholars’ hostelries in connection with the central high schools rather 
than establish new schools. It is difficult to state the exact number 
of teachers, owing to the fact that many of them are also engaged in 
advanced elementary city schools (“ Sekundar-Schulen ”). 

(2) Not leading up to higher institutions: There were 27 such 
high schools, with 2,879 students. Counting all vocational and 
secondary institutions together under the head of middle schools, 
we find a total of 23,466 students pursuing studies beyond the 
elementary grades. 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


Switzerland has 1 polytechnicum at Zurich (maintained by the 
Federal Government), with 2,204 students, 522 of whom are foreign-— 
ers, and 5 cantonal universities with the customary 4 faculties, and 
2 cantonal universities with only 3 faculties. The whole number of 
students in these 8 universities and 1 polytechnic school was 9,880; 
of these, 1,502 were women and 3,647 were foreigners; among the 
foreigners there were 1,361 women, chiefly Russians. 
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Switzerland in 1905 had 214 private schools, mostly elementary, 
with 9,187 pupils and 463 teachers. This statement is not quite 
complete, since 15 schools failed to report. There were 66 reform 
schools, with 2,239 inmates; 17 schools for children with defective 
senses, with 752 pupils; 22 schools for children of defective mentality, 
with 831 pupils; 9 orphan asylums, with 510 inmates; and 38 private 
mission schools, with 196 students. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION. 


In 1905 the States, or Cantons, expended the sum of $6,044,878, 
the communities $6,066,852, and the Federal Government $1,122,013 
for purposes of public education, a total of $18,233,738. The federal 
expenditures in detail are as follows: $280,193 for the federal poly- 
technicum; $272,787 for vocational schools (both for boys and girls) ; 
$53,036 for agricultural schools; $99,163 for commercial schools; and 
$416,824 for subsidies to communities lacking means to bring up their 
elementary schools to the desired standard. All of the sums quoted 
were used for running expenses. There were expended in the various 
Cantons, in 1905, the sum of $406,252 for new school buildings. 

The foregoing statistics are summarized from Doctor Huber’s 
Jahrbuch des Unterrichtswesens in der Schweitz in 1905. 

Later statistics (for 1906) show that the sum total for education in 
Switzerland in that year had increased to $13,840,000. Of this total 
the communities paid $6,700,000; the States, or Cantons, $6,000,000, 
while the Federal Government contributed $1,140,000. Elementary 
education required $9,090,000, secondary schools $1,100,000, voca- 
tional and continuation schools $1,480,000, and the higher institutions 
$1,140,000. Administration of school affairs, schools for defectives, 
reform schools, and other institutions required the remainder of the 
sum total, or $1,030,000. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CURRENT TOPICS—FOREIGN. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT IN 
GERMANY, ETC. 


{In reply to an inquiry from an American university, the office of the Prussian minister 
of education sent the following statement with reference to the extent of academic 
education among Prussian officials, the spread of socialistic views in Prussian higher 
seats of learning, etc. The following is substantially the translation made in the 
United States Department of State. ] 


EXTENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AMONG PRUSSIAN GOVERN MENT 
OFFICIALS. 


No. I. A university education is not necessary for membership in 
the Imperial Diet, the cabinet, or for political appointments. How- 
ever, a large proportion of the persons holding such positions have 
naturally had such an education. For instance, there are from 220 
to 250 persons in both the imperial and the state diets, or over half 
the members, who have received an academic training. It is prob- 
able that academic education is the rule in the ministers of the sev- 
eral States of the Empire, as well as in the imperial elective offices, 
with the exception of the ministers for war and navy. There are 
also individual cases in which persons have been appointed as the 
heads of other ministries who were formerly farmers, officers, or 
merchants. The higher political government offices are almost en- 
tirely filled by persons with academic training, with the exception, 
of course, of the military authorities, and this occurs, as a rule, in 
pursuance to regulations which make it compulsory. Academic train- 
ing likewise prevails generally, even where it is not compulsory, as 
in the case of governors of provinces and chiefs of counties. 


GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYMENTS OF PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. 


No. II. Professors of universities are employed in the solution of 
economic and other problems as follows: 

1. By being appointed as members of the council of state, a body 
seldom performing any functions. 

2. By being appointed as crown solicitors, who lkewise seldom 


perform duties. 
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3. By being appointed to subordinate offices in the central depart- 
ments, such as the Prussian ministry of public worship, the Prussian 
ministry of agriculture, the Prussian statistical bureau, the imperial 
naval office, the imperial colonial office, etc. It likewise not infre- 
quently occurs that members of central departments hold professor- 
ships in universities at the same time. 

4. By appointment as members of other bureaus and permanent 
commissions, such as the imperial health office, the imperial physical 
and technical institute, the imperial patent office, commission on 
labor statistics, college of rural economy, etc. 

5. By appointment as members of government examining boards, 
as for the examination of lawyers, administrative officials, physicians, 
candidates as teachers of all grades, and technical persons of all kinds. 

6. By appointment as members of commissions for the preparation 
of revised laws, the elaboration of the civil law code, the revision of 
the code of criminal procedure, the preparation of hygienic legisla- 
tion, laws on technical questions; as members of commissions of 
inquiry, such as the commissions of inquiry into stock exchanges 
and questions regarding silver, the commission regarding the imperial 
bank and the circulation of money, the cholera commission, the com- 
mission of investigation of trusts, ete. 

7. By being called upon to give opinions of all kinds regarding 
scientific questions falling within their province, or for working out 
important problems concerning public life. 

8. By being intrusted with the preparation of government docu- 
ments, text-books, ete. 


EDUCATION EXTENSION COURSES IN GERMANY. 


No. III. Within recent years a number of popular university 
courses have been organized by the Popular University Course 
Society, composed entirely of academic teachers. They have been 
very successful in a large number of university cities, such as Berlin, 
Leipzig, Munich, Freiburg, Kiel, ete. 

2. The recently established commercial universities have included 
in their programme the holding of lectures for larger classes of people 
at the evening session. Considerable success has been attained in 
this regard, especially at Cologne and Frankfort. An academic insti- 
tute especially aiming at the instruction of a large class of people 
has been established at the royal academy at Posen. Summer and 
vacation courses have been established by a number of universities 
for the purpose of the more advanced education of teachers and 
academicians. The State of Hamburg has established a compre- 
hensive system of academic lectures for large classes. 
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No. IV. The movement of the so-called academic socialism had its 
origin chiefly in the universities. The name, however, is misleading 
to some extent. The movement is an endeavor, which arose in the 
seventies chiefly among the circles of academic teachers, for the pur- 
poses of mitigating and removing, by means of timely reforms, the 
great evils then and now connected with the transition to the use of 
machinery in industry under the laisser-faire régime. Theoretical 
investigations of the doctrines of socialism had convinced the teachers 
that the advocates of socialism could effectually propagate their 
theories because there did really exist threatening evils of considerable 
gravity, but which they were scientifically convinced could still be 
handled by taking appropriate measures. The university has noth- 
ing to do with any sort of political propaganda, especially with that 
of a social democratic nature, and therefore, of course, takes no atti- 
tude toward it. Besides its scientific missions, its duty toward the 
nation is to constitute a national educational institution and training 
school for a multitude of official callings. Persons of learning are to 
be found among the social democracy, but their opinions have noth- 
ing to do with their academic training or the impressions which they 
received at the universities. 


POLITICS, ETC... AMONG PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


No. V. The student world, generally speaking, does not concern 
itself as such with political problems. Isolated groups have taken 
upon themselves the task of studying political and social tendencies 
in connection with their meetings for the purpose of fostering good- 
fellowship. Thus there are, at the various universities, so-called so- 
cieties for the study of social science and economy, being associations 
whose object is to hold lectures for laborers and promote education 
among the popular associations of German students who foster na- 
tional patriotism. A large number of students, on the contrary, be- 
long to associations which are far removed from such movements, 
such as musical, gymnastic, boating, and other clubs, intended chiefly 
for social and sporting purposes. A very small number devote them- 
selves purely to science. A not inconsiderable number seem to remain 
indifferent to all these things, to perform their work more or less well 
and to lead a contemplative existence in company with a few comrades 
without any particular purpose in view. 

As compared with former times, from the Napoleonic wars to about 
1848, or down to the foundation of the Empire, the political interest of 
students as a whole has considerably diminished, both with regard to 
external and internal political questions. The group which cherishes 
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patriotic sentiments is large, and the group devoting its attention to- 
ward political problems is on the increase, but still it can not be said 
that these matters occupy the student world to-day to anything like 
the extent that political questions formerly did. 

A quite significant movement has taken place in recent years in 
matters regarding religious denominations, as, for instance, with 
respect to the position of the Jews, and of late the attitude assumed 
by the whole student world toward the Catholic students’ associations 
organized for the purpose of serving Catholic denominational in- 
terests. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


[Communication to the State Department from the American Legation at Peking. ] 


AmeERIcCAN Lecation, PEKING, 
March 9, 1908. 
To the honorable Exrav Root, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose two articles on the subject of edu- 
cation in China. The first is from the pen of Dr. Brownell Gage, of 
the Yolo College in Changsha, China, and the other I have taken 
from the Peking and Tientsin Times. 

It appears that the government schools in Hunan are not in as 
flourishing a state or as satisfactory a financial condition as they were 
two years ago. Many schools have closed and the future of others is 
doubtful. The endowment in favor of the Yolo College at Changsha, 
which yielded an annual revenue of $4,000, has been withdrawn, as 
has been the private financial support of numerous other schools. The 
paper by Doctor Gage shows the stage which the schools of Hunan 
have reached in the sporadic movement of educational reconstruction 
started immediately after the imperial edicts of 1898. While the 
institutions mentioned are all of Changsha, the result reached by 
investigating their condition is doubtless indicative of the state of 
educational progress throughout the Province. The schools named 
represent almost all of what remains of the efforts of former Governor 
Choa Erh-hsiian in remodeling the schools of the Province along 
modern lines. 

From the article from the Peking and Tientsin Times, it appears 
that the government schools of Tientsin have been, more fontsantee in 
eins necessary financial support and are consequently on a 
sounder basis. These schools, established under the direction of His 
Excellency Ytian Shih-k’ai, all have some reliable source of revenue, 
are better equipped with teachers and text-books, and are conducted 
upon a well-defined system of gradation. A prominent feature of 
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the Tientsin schools is the preparation of women teachers, there being 
over 700 Chinese girls and young women now studying for this 


vocation. 7 
Henry P. FiercHer, 


Chargé @Affaires. 


I. CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCE OF HUNAN. 


[Reported by Rev. Brownell Gage, of Yolo College, Changsha. ] 


The subject is broad enough to include past, present, and future— 
the history of what has been accomplished, a description of the pres- 
ent institutions, and an outline of future prospects, with a discus- 
sion of the principles and the needs of the education here being devel- 
oped. But fortunately for the limits of this paper the subject is 
broader than it is long, for, strictly speaking, higher education has 
no past in Hunan, and no present except in embryo, and a man who 
is lacking in faith might be skeptical of its having a future. We | 
have therefore only to bring in review the conditions and forces and 
the general institutions out of which must come the higher education 
of the Province. 

One who wishes to study the new Chinese schools will find infor- 
mation difficult to procure, and this for two reasons: First, the 
schools themselves are changing from year to year in their grade, 
curriculum, and purpose, their methods, and their text-books, and 
their teachers and students are coming and going. This is apparent 
to one who visits them from year to year. Here in Changsha, the 
capital of the Province, we hardly know from term to term, indeed, 
what will be the future of each school, and which schools will open 
the next term. The first Changsha trade report, 1905, says: “ The 
schools of the new learning * * * are continuing to spring up 
like new shoots in a bamboo grove.” In 1907 they are closing with 
equal suddenness. Secondly, while any educated native will talk 
volubly about the school system, those alone who are in a position 
to possess accurate information (if there be any) are very reticent 
about imparting it. Of course no government reports are published. 
The sources of the present paper, aside from oral inquiries and visits 
to schools, are (1) the trade reports just quoted and other information 
secured by the first acting commissioner, Mr. A. H. Harris; (2) a 
tabulated report of the Changsha schools, secured through personal 
investigation and the aid of friends by Mr. C. T. Wang, a teacher 
in the Yolo High School, in 1906; and (8) a similar but less detailed 
report obtained through the kindness of the present acting com- 
missioner and the taot’ai from the director of educational matters, 
last spring.. While these reports cover the years of 1905, 1906, and 
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1907, they are not thorough and complete enough to admit of satis- 
factory comparison. 

When the Government began to open modern schools about four 
years ago immense difficulties had to be faced. Disappointing as 
are the results, considered by themselves, when one fairly considers 
these difficulties he is surprised to see what has been accomplished. 

1. First may be mentioned the difficulty of putting new wine into 
old bottles—the friction between new and old ideas of education. 
As an instance of this, the imperial edict of 1903 directed that exist- 
ing colleges be reconstructed as schools of the new learning. In 
attempting to obey this edict Governor Chao Erh-hsiian “ excited the 
hostility of the scholars and leading gentry, who were enabled later 
to obtain his transference from the province.” This conservative 
party, both among gentry and officials, has been strengthened in the 
last year or two by the lawlessness of the students, especially those 
returned from abroad, and by the fears of revolution which they 
have excited. The events of a year ago connected with the burial 
as a martyr, on the sacred Yolo Mountain, of the suicide student, 
Ts’en T’ien Hua, in spite of official prohibition, and the outrage 
committed on the person of one of the city superintendents of schools 
by a revolutionary teacher and a party of students—these and similar 
events show the difficulties under which any administration labors 
in attempting to establish a modern educational system here. 

2. A second difficulty has been the lack of funds. This is the rea- 
son, or at least the excuse, for the closing of so many schools this 
year. The old order of education required little or no taxation, and 
no system of revenue was ready to provide for the change. The 
people wanted new schools, but were not eager to pay for them. 
Neither endowments nor tuition fees could be depended upon without 
additional revenue. The old Yolo College had endowments which 
yielded about 4,000 taels* per annum, administered by the Salt 
Taot’ai, from which the president is said to have received 500 taels, 
and each of the 138 students enrolled before the new high school 
was built on the site received some emolument from this source. Less 
famous schools had no endowments to start with, and yet the stu- 
dents, lke the old ones, expected to be supported by the Government. 
This system of student pauperization is giving way under the finan- 
cial stress to charges for tuition and board. The educational 
department’s report shows this to be the case in the Yolo school, 
where only uniforms, caps, and boots are now supplied free, tuition 
and board being paid for. Both official and private schools which 
have been charging fees show a tendency to increase the amount of 
them. Some of the schools, as the Shih Yeh school, of Changsha, had 
trouble in getting their students to return this year, and were late in 
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opening because of the new fees. But until a better system of account- 
ing for public funds is introduced, the lack of money will remain a 
difficult problem for officials to solve. The salaries of good teachers 
are high and likely to remain so as long as trained men are so few, 
while the fees can not be large without being prohibitive. Private 
endowment, while frequently generous and helpful, can not be 
depended upon. Such institutions, however, as the Ming Teh school, 
in Changsha, and the private middle school in Changteh, are exam- 
ples of what public-spirited philanthropy may do. In the former 
_there was reported in 1906 an erollment of 464 students, with 35 
teachers, 2 of whom were Japanese, and 1 an American who gave 
part of his time to this school. Four courses are offered—primary, 
middle, normal, and special. Until the present year this school 
received a government grant in aid. The flourishing Changteh 
school, with over 100 students, is entirely supported by one of the 
gentry. 

3. But the greatest difficulty of all is the lack of teachers. The 
population of this province is estimated at 18 to 20 millions. In the 
United States, 20.47 per cent of the total population are in school; in 
Great Britain and France 15 per cent, and in Japan about 10 per cent. 
The accommodations of the Japanese schools are inadequate to meet 
the demand. But if Hunan is to be provided with educational facil- 
ities only as well as Japan, 2 million students, high and low, must be 
accommodated, and an army of 40,000 teachers must be forthcoming. 
When the new schools began probably there were not a score of 
well-trained and qualified teachers available. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that poorly equipped teachers should fill responsible posi- 
tions, and the spectacle of professors, with only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of their subject, obtaining positions with good salaries be- 
cause there is no one qualified to test them, is less humorous than 
pathetic. Mr. Harris’s report says: “ One of the points made against 
Governor Chao was that he had no suitable teachers to take the place 
of the men of the old régime whom he was displacing.” But the 
Government wisely went to work building normal schools in every 
important center. As the teachers in these normal schools were them- 
selves not thoroughly trained, the improvement in the quality of the 
teachers of this province must be a gradual one, from one school gen- 
eration to another. What is needed is consistent progress, according 
to a systematic plan, without too many changes of policies and of 
rulers. 

Two other expedients for providing teachers, besides the normal 
schools, may be considered, namely, sending students abroad and in- 
viting teachers from abroad. Mr. Harris’s data showed 205 students 
studying abroad, at official charges, in 1905. Of these, 51 were sent 
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to study education and the Japanese schools, 54 to prosecute general 
studies, and the rest for special training in such things as military 
science, mining, police, railways, etc. Besides these, 100 more were 
supported privately. These numbers can hardly be complete, however, 
for the investigations of Mr. D. Willard Lyons showed that there 
were 8,620 Chinese students in Tokyo in November, 1905, and of the 
provinces sending these, Hunan was in the lead, with 17 per cent of 
the total number. This number increased in 1906 to over 10,000. Of 
the 205 mentioned above, all were in Japan except 3 in the United 
States and 3 in Belgium studying mining. The fact that Tokyo has 
become such a hotbed of revolution has discouraged officials in sending 
students there to study, and other countries are too expensive to 
be within the reach of large numbers. Another factor has prevented 
the province from reaping the benefits of the policy. This is the deep- 
seated notion that a foreign education can be obtained in a few months. 
So able a reformer as H. E. Chang Chih-tung, in his famous book 
which started the reform edicts of 1898 (a book whose outlines of 
educational reconstruction have been followed with surprising close- 
ness), says: 

We need not feel discouraged if there is a dearth of efficient teachers at the 
outset. This difficulty will soon be obviated. This year there are numberless 
books which treat of foreign subjects in course of publication in Shanghai, and a 
student should be able to equip himself in 3 months to teach in the high schools. 

In a couple of years the colleges will also graduate men who are also qualified 
to teach. * * * There need be no fear on this score. 

In the figures obtained by Mr. Harris, the length of the course of 
study of 62 students is given. Of these, 8 studying in the military 
schools may be neglected, for they had to fulfill the requirements of 
the schools into which they were admitted. Of the remaining 54, 24 
were taking a 4-year course, 10 were sent for a year, and 20 were sent 
for only 6 months. General inquiry bears out this proportion. That 
is, more than half go for a year or less, and most of them have no 
preparation for a modern education and can not speak the language _ 
of the country to which they go. ] 

If the policy of sending students abroad has not been successful, . 
that of inviting foreign teachers to Hunan has also proved unsatis- 
factory. European and American teachers are too expensive. Jap- 
anese teachers came in considerable numbers at first; but they were 
not of the best, because Japan has need of her good men at home. In 
1901 there was a deficit there of 32,000 teachers, and this has not yet 
been fully met. Most of the Japanese teachers in Hunan labored 
under the disadvantage of having to lecture through poor interpreters. — 
A reduction of salaries caused the resignation of many about the be- 
ginning of the present year. In those schools of higher grade for 
which figures are available, the Japanese constituted over 20 per cent — 
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of the teaching force in 1906, while in the present year, in the same 
schools, they constitute less than 10 per cent. Outside help, there- 
_ fore, has proved only a partial success. Would that mission schools 
were able to render substantial help by furnishing Christian men, or 
at least men trained in a Christian environment, to be the instructors 
of these awakening minds, instead of having to look high and low for 
teachers for their own infant institutions! If the church as a whole 
had anticipated, instead of following the popular thirst for know]- 
edge which its own preaching helped to arouse, we should be in a 
position to seize a strategic advantage. As it is, we still have the 
chance to do much if we improve it now. 

A fourth difficulty has been the lack of good text-books. To be sure, 
the commercial press is multiplying books rapidly, and foreigners 
as well as natives are working on original books and translations. A 
visit to the recently opened agency of the Commercial Press in Chang- 
sha will be a revelation to those who have not watched its develop- 
ment. But many of these books are hastily prepared, and transla- 
tion is difficult into a language for which a technical vocabulary has 
to be created, as well as the ideographs with which to write it. It is 
partly for this reason, and still more, I suspect, because the teachers 
do not know how to use the text-books and are unwilling their pupils 
should possess sources of knowledge beyond their own powers of ex- 
planation, that the text-books are little used here. Mr. Wang’s re- 
port indicates that English and, in a few cases, mathematics are the 
only subjects taught with text-books. The sciences, history, geog- 
raphy, etc., are taught by lectures and syllabi furnished by the 
teacher. It need scarcely be said that only the exceptional and gifted 
teacher can obtain as good results by this method as with good text- 
books. Another reason why books are little used, perhaps (but a 
good reason why they should be), is the fact that Chinese students 
have not been trained to study quietly by themselves. 

A fifth difficulty is the lack of a system of graded schools, well 
thought out and capable of being progressively realized, to which each 
school should try to conform. As we know, the Japanese system 
was adopted in the provinces in theory, with three grades of schools, 
elementary, middle, and higher, and at the apex of the pyramid the 
university at Peking. The Japanese “ Koto gako,” Chinese “ Kao 
Teng Hsueh T’ang,” in Japanese translations designated “ higher 
schools,” correspond roughly to the last two years of our American 
high schools and the first two years of our colleges. Of course it is 
not to be expected that the Hunan Kao Teng Hsueh T’ang should 
maintain this grade from the start, or that the lower schools should 
establish proportionate standards. But it would have been more 
hopeful for Government higher education if a serious attempt had 
been made to establish a systematic course from lower schools to 
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higher. Instead of that, each school seems to be quite independent 
of any system, the lower ones admitting small children and the higher. 
ones big children. The most advanced schools have almost no re- 
quirements for admission except the old Chinese subjects, although 
the ages of the students are from 16 to 22 years. In the Kao Teng 
Hsueh T’ang, for instance, the age limits are from 16 to 20, and the. 
only admission examinations are in the classics. But this school 
shows its realization that boys of such age should know something 
besides the national literature, and it has established a course pre- 
paratory to the regular, the former being three years and the latter 
four years in length. 

The future will depend upon the primary schools. If they become 
efficient. in teaching the elements of a modern education, the upper 
schools will in time be able to build on that foundation, and the whole 
will form a proper graded school system. At present the 23 primary 
schools reported officially in the Changsha Hsien and the 19-in the 
Shan Hua Hsien all teach ethics, composition, reading, arithmetic, 
music, drawing, and physical culture. But of the 42 schools only 
1, that in the Changsha Hsien containing a select class of promoted 
pupils, teaches geography or history. It is significant, however, that 
the old practice of memorizing uncomprehended syllables from the 
classics is giving way to the new era of “ reading” with such books 
as the Commercial Press is turning out. 

A brief account of the Changsha schools of middle and higher grade 
will complete this part ofthe paper. The more important institutions 
are the Yolo high school, or Kao Teng Hsueh T’ang, the Ch’iu Chung 
school, the normal school, the Shih Yeh school, the law school, the 
agricultural school, and the industrial school. In all these except the 
law and the industrial school English is studied, and in most of them 
it occupies the chief place in the curriculum, from 8 to 12 hours a 
week being devoted to its teaching. Ethics is usually given a place, 
and gymnastics or drill is found in all except the law school. Law 
or civil government, physics, chemistry, geometry and history, music | 
and drawing, mathematics and the classics, with composition, make 
up the full schedule of about 30 hours of class-room work per week. 
Little study outside the class room is expected. The normal school 
adds psychology to the studies enumerated above, and the agricul- 
tural school studies soils, entomology of the silkworm, and silkworm 
culture. The law school curriculum, besides political economy, pe- 
nology, and the Japanese language, includes various forms of law, 
namely, the “ Universal Mirror,” or digest of law, corresponding to 
the English Blackstone, common and statute law, civil and criminal 
law, international law, the law of torts, the art of government, etc. 
The industrial school now produces pumps, bleaching powder, car- 
pets, napkin looms, satin scarf looms, copper pressing machines, Jap- 
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anese treadmill looms, weaving according to pattern, cane sheathing 
swords, rapiers, hair cloth, and “ all varieties of cloth.” 

The higher education of women has so far been little thought of by 
the Government, but the girls’ school of Changsha should be men- 
tioned, for it has not only a primary but a normal department. It 
has 200 students studying English, arithmetic, Chinese, and domestic 
science, under 16 teachers, two of whom are Japanese women. Both 
courses require 3 years, and the fees of $36 for the primary and $46 
(Mexican) for the normal course are paid annually. 


Hacerpt from a tabulated report upon the government schools in Hunan Prov- 
ince, prepared by Mr. C. T. Wang. 


. Number Ac 
Name of school. Curriculum. Text-books. of years Spm, 
in course.| *°°S: 
(1) Preparatory school | English, French, Jap- | English royal readers, English 2-4 
to prepare students anese, mathemat- lessons, geography. First 
to go abroad. ics, chemistry, sci- lessons in mathematics, 
ence, history, geog- chemistry, etc., prepared by 
raphy, drill. the teachers. 
(2) High school at the |..... INO Gi oi ne aha A Dh baer OP eesarkt de <3 Reales hs 7 
Yolo Mountain. 
(3) Middle school...... Same as above, with | McGuffey’s primer. Othersub- 3 
Chinese classics jects prepared by native 
added. teachers. 
(4) ‘‘Technical school’’} Same as Nos. 1 and 2, | English, twentieth century 3 
‘ with law added. readers; French, lectures 
courantes; mathematics, 
Smith’s, 
(5) Ming Teh middle | Same as Nos. land 2. | English, national readers: 1-5 
school (private). Divided in three Westfield’s grammar; mathe- 
courses, primary, matics, Japanese text-books; 
middle, and nor- other courses prepared by 
mal. professors. 
(6) Ning Shang mid- | Same as Nos. 1 and 2. |... dO 2.2.2.2... cece ce ee nes eees 3 | $5-$10 
dle school. 
(7) oad Mieh middle }|....- BO ine kiaa sees celtaeda Os ois Shao ad Sarawak ove pads 9) 
8C 
(8) Girls’ school. Two | English, Chinese, | None given. 8ineach | Freeand 
grades, primary and mathematics, and grade. $35 
normal. ‘‘household keep- 
ing.”’ 


« Admission fee. 


The report shows that in 1907 there were enrolled in the above- 
named 8 schools 1,914 students, under 117 teachers. The nationalities 
of the teachers were as follows: Chinese, 101; Japanese, 15; Italian, 1. 
The purpose of all these schools is stated as being to prepare students 
to go abroad, for higher schools, or for positions as teachers in pri- 
mary schools. The girls’ school is “ to enlighten the girls and women 
of China.” In this school the only women teachers employed were 
two Japanese; the other 14 teachers were Chinese (men). Two hun- 
dred girls and young women were enrolled in 1907. The report con- 
spicuously shows the absence of any well-defined system of adopting 
text-books. | 

The author of this report is a young man of ability and one to be 
relied upon. As he had friends in the other schools, I think his 
sources of information are in the main as accurate as could be 
expected from anything in China. 
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II.— EDUCATION IN TIENTSIN. 


[From the Peking and Tientsin Times. ] 


Educational reform was started in North China by H. EK. Yiian 
Shih-k’ai with the assistance of the Hanlin graduate, Yen Shiou, a 


native of Tientsin. 
GIRLS’ SEMINARY. 


One of the first establishments visited was the seminary for female 
teachers. It is a large, modern building behind the viceroy’s yamen. 
Through the kindness of Director Fu Tsen Hsian, a Hanlin graduate, 
who is the superintendent of all government girls’ schools at Tientsin, 
I was able to inspect the whole institution. 

One hundred young girls from all Provinces, but especially from 
the south, are studying at the seminary. The teaching staff consists 
of 5 male (Chinese) and 5 female (2 Japanese, 2 Chinese, and 1 
German) teachers. The school was established in 1905. 

The girls have to go through a 2-year course, after which they 
recelve appointments as teachers. The director of the teaching staff 
is Mrs. Wang. The classrooms are furnished with the most up-to- 
date school tables and benches. In a small museum physical and 
chemical instruments are ready for the experiments of the teaching 
staff, and there is also a collection of stuffed birds and insects. 

All the girls board on the premises of the school. On the first 
floor are the spacious private rooms of the young ladies, from 7 to 12 
of whom are in one room. In the middle of the room is a large table, 
on the wall a shelf where the cups, glasses, and petty belongings of 
the students are stored. Along the wall is a large wooden “ kang ” 
on which the girls sleep. The “ kang” is covered with white linen, 
and at the head are the blankets neatly folded in military style. Over 
the “ kang ” are shelves on which the dresses are neatly stored behind 
snow-white lnen curtains. In the corners are the traveling boxes. 
The systematic way in which all things are arranged in the rooms 
and the sharp order prevailing remind one of a barrack room. 

The same admirable order can be found throughout the building. 
T looked in vain for a shred of paper in any corner of the premises, 
so perfect is the cleanliness. There are a spacious mess room, a 
reception room for receiving the parents and relatives of the girls, 
a reading room, and a music room, in which the girls practice singing 
and the organ, of which instruments there are three or four. 

Instruction is free at the seminary, but the girls have to bind them- 
selves to act as paid teachers at the government schools after the 
completion of their 2-year course. I saw some very neat and artistic 
drawings made by the pupils while passing through one of the 
classes. 
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The first girls’ school in Chihh was established by Director Fu Tsen 
Hsian, who was formerly a secretary to Viceroy Yiian Shih-k’ai. 
The first school which he established with the assistance of Miss 
Lu Pih Chen was the “ girls’ public school.” 

There are now 9 government schools at Tientsin, with altogether 
700 girls. Of these 9 institutions 6 are elementary and 3 higher 
schools. 

The elementary schools are only half-day schools, in which read- 
ing, writing, and the principles of mathematics are taught. In the 
higher schools sewing, music, arithmetic, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, Chinese composition, Chinese writing, drawing, etc., are taught. 
There are also gymnastic exercises every day. In two of the higher 
schools English is taught. There are a few private girls’ schools, 
but the total number of schoolgirls here at Tientsin does not exceed 
1,000, of whom 700 are in the government schools. 


THE COMMERCIAL MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


This school is situated on a main street of the city, leading from 
Asahi road to the iron bridge at the yamen, and was established by 
the chairman of the native chamber of commerce, Wang Chou Lin, 
in the summer of 1906. Mr. Wang now contributes monthly $500 
for the maintenance of this school. The instruction at the school is 
free. There is a 2-year elementary course of 2 classes of 30 pupils 
each. The hours of instruction are from 8.30 until noon and from 
1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Thirty minutes are devoted daily to military drill. 
The subjects taught include English grammar (Doctor Tenney’s), 
English reader, letter writing, arithmetic (Robinson’s), commercial 
usages and laws (translated from a Japanese book), instruction for 
traders, Chinese geography, and composition. 

Altogether 7 Chinese teachers are employed at this school, 4 teach- 
ing Chinese subjects and 3 English. 

The schoolrooms are simple, but very clean, and all the pupils are 
uniformed. On a small blackboard near the entrance of the class 
room the names of the pupils are written. The teacher is on a ros- 
trum before a large blackboard. 

When I inspected the classes, at a short military command of the 
head pupil, the entire class stood up and the same was repeated when 
I left the class again. 

A short distance from this school is a half-day school maintained 
out of funds from the salt commissioner’s office. There is only 1 
class of 40 pupils with 2 teachers. It is an elementary school, at which 
only Chinese and the principles of mathematics are taught. 
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What makes this school interesting, however, is the large lecture 
hall connected with it. In this lecture hall every evening from 8 to 
10 o’clock free lectures are delivered for the enlightenment of “ the 
man in the street.” The lectures include every branch of science. 
The hall has room for hundreds of people, who may come in freely 
from the streets. The house shelters also the branch of the patriotic 
fund. 

The modern Chinese school system here in Chihli includes the fol- 
lowing kinds of schools: 

(1) Village schools.—4 classes; from 8 to 11 a. m., and from 1 to 4 p. m. 
Subjects: Chinese, advanced Chinese, and geography. 

(2) District schools:—3 classes. Subjects: Chinese, advanced Chinese, arith- 
metic, Chinese geography, natural science (zoology), and drawing. 

(3) Prefectural schools.—4 classes. Subjects: Chinese, geometry, algebra, 
chemistry, Chinese geography, drawing, English, and military drill. 

(4) Provincial high school.—4 classes. Subjects: Trigonometry, advanced 
chemistry, advanced algebra, world’s geography, physics, drawing, English, and, 
if desired, Japanese. 

(5) Peking University—(a) Mechanical engineering; (0) civil engineering; 
(c) law; (d) mining engineering; (¢) medicine, Hnglish, German, French, Rus- 
sian, and Japanese. 


REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS IN 
PRUSSIA. 


The annual report of 1907 of this office referred (p. 184) to a 
visit of a delegation of ladies sent to Doctor Holle, the Prussian 
minister of education, by the Woman’s Congress in Cassel in 1907, 
and their urgent solicitations in favor of a reorganization of the 
entire scheme of girls’ education in Prussia. In addition to the 
arguments advanced during their conference with the minister a 
further consideration should be of weight, namely, that there is a 
large excess of women in Germany (about 1,000,000), and therefore 
a necessity of offering them opportunities to make themselves useful 
in other vocations than as wives and mothers. 

Sooner than was expected, the Royal Government has met the 
wishes of the ladies. Emperor William, as King of Prussia, issued 
an order on August 15, 1908, which gives his sanction to a plan of 
reorganization submitted to him by the minister of education, and 
leaves it to his office to carry the new scheme into effect. 

In reading the King’s order the American reader may wonder 
why it is that he refers, first of all, to titles and rank of the teachers 
of girls’ schools rather than to the contemplated changes in the 
courses of study. This is explained by the fact that the Germans 
firmly believe in the maxim, “All educational problems are, first of 
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all, teachers’ problems.” Buildings, equipments, text-books, courses 
of study, and other things do not make schools; it is the personality 
of the teachers that makes them. In a country lke Prussia, where 
rank, titles, and social standing are valued so highly, and where 
emoluments often depend upon them, it is a matter of policy to raise 
the personnel of schools in honors, emolument, and outward dis- 
tinction, in order to secure improvement in the schools. 

The following is the new royal order: 

Lo the minister of ecclesiastical, educational, and medical affairs: , 

In conformity with your report of July 12, 1908, I authorize you to consign 
all advanced girls’ schools, as well as all other educational institutions for girls 
intended to lead up to higher seats of learning, to the department of provincial 
school authorities, where hereafter they are to be treated as secondary institu- 
tions; and that the rules and regulations referring to rank and titles of prin- 
cipals and academically trained head-teachers of boys’ schools shall henceforth 
be applicable to those of secondary schools for girls also. In doing so, the rule is 
to be followed that all girls’ advanced schools preparing for lyceums @ and nor- 
mal schools, and all secondary schools, as well as independent lyceums, normal 
schools, and secondary schools for girls, shall hereafter be regarded of equal 
rank with the complete institutions among the secondary schools for boys, while 
other advanced schools for girls (i. e., those not preparing for higher education ) 
shall be considered of equal rank with boys’ secondary schools of less than nine 


years’ course. 
WILHELM R. 
CASTLE WILHELMSHOHE, August 15, 1908. 


Countersigned : Hour. 

The regulations of the minister concerning the reorganization refer 
to the number of grades, the connection of the three kinds of high 
schools with the advanced schools below, the changes in the course of 
study, the increases in salaries of the various grades of teachers, which 
vary from $50 per annum for the lowest elementary teachers and $150 
per annum for regular teachers in higher grades to $300 for principals 
and directors. The order goes into particulars in 34 paragraphs, 
which cover both public and private institutions. The following time- 
tables of the reorganized schools plainly show the scope of the schools, 
as, for instance, the fact that instruction in French begins with the 
fourth school year (age 9), in English with the seventh (age 12) ; 
Latin begins with the eighth year, while Greek may begin with the 
tenth year. The diagram attached illustrates the bifurcation and 
trifurcation planned to meet the various objects in view. 

As a matter of self-evidence, matriculation in the universities is 
allowed woman students, now that their preparation is equal to that 
of young men. 

The following time-tables, quoted from the ministers’ official pub- 
lication,’ show the relation each of the five secondary schools, (a) the 


@ Woman's lecture courses and similar institutions. 
» Leading up to higher seats of learning. 
¢ Zentralblatt ftir die gesamte Unterrichts-Verwaltung in Preussen, August, 1908. 
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courses for adults, also called lyceums; (%) the normal schools; (c) 
the scientific high schools; (d) the classical high schools, and (e) the 
combination high schools—will have in future to the advanced girls’ 
schools, or “ hédhere Madchenschulen.” The diagram makes this still 
clearer, but there appears to be a disagreement between the diagram 
and the courses quoted, from the fact that the study of Latin, or rather 
the beginning of the high schools, is laid in the eighth school year, 
instead of the seventh, as the course prescribes. It would seem that 
the Government prescribes the requirements only tentatively, so as 
to allow the existing schools to adjust their courses and gradually 
adapt themselves to the new order. This may be inferred from the 
fact that at the various stages of the scheme the lowest age limit is 
stated rather than the grade. 


A.—Hours per week devoted to the various branches of study in the advanced 
girls’ schools (hohere Madchenschulen). 


Elementary grades (common to all | Advanced grades preparatory 


the following schools). for normal school. Total 
Branches of study. number 
| | | of hours. 
cf o. Bory eae eS |) Gy af 8. 9. 10. 
| 
é so | | |— 

Poticlon )6e8. cc Ss Aes Sf Bp aban 8 2 2 2 2 26 
fl ee ae 10 9 Be UN aes 5) 4 4 4 4 59 
PUDSRO a ee nck hens ta a aneeate Paes seas 6 | 5 5 4 4 4 4 32 
OPUS Ss .a5 ess Qe sere] hao eee ee ik sib Sie ose eae 4 4 4 4 16 
BUISUORY oo wise + en] gee Nea sol [RRS ae ieise cial 2 | 2 2 2 2 3 13 
Georraphy = -tasuee ee steo len see 2 2 | 2-| 2 2 Au 2 2 16 
Mathematics ........ | 3 3 3 3 3 | 3 3 3 3 3 30 
Natural science. ...-. Wek Sm ate da ae a eet o eee rely z 2 | 2 3 3 3 2 17 
Penmanship 2.) oceesiecne ay 3 2 | 1 a De eae) rem fee See OM pelo 8 

DYrAWADSRY owe acee ee fi Se ae pe 2 2 2 2 2, 2 2 
Manual wiTk a. 025 iene | 2 2 2 2 2 a(2) a(2)) a(2) a(2) 10(18) 
IMUSIC Js See eee ce b2/2 2/2 2/2 2 2 | a 2 2 2 2 154 
Gymnastics... Hc. 22) 22 2/2 2 Am 2 5 3 3 3 193 
| ee ES ——______. 
Totalperweek.| 18); 22 22 31 31 31 | 31 (33)} 31 (33)| 31 (33)|} 31 (83)} 276 (284) 


« Branches, the time of which is placed in parentheses, are optional. 
v2/2 = 2 half hours. 


B.—Branches taught in courses for adults (Frauenschulen). 


Pedagogy, 2 hours a week; domestic’ science, 5 hours a week; kindergarten 


practice, 4 hours; hygiene and nursing, 4 hours; civics and political economy, 
2 hours; domestic bookkeeping, 1 hour; needlework, 2 hours; religion, German 
literature, French, English, Latin, or Italian, according to choice, 2 hours a 
week for each branch; history, geography, natural science, history of art, draw- 
ing and painting, gymnastics and music, each 2 hours a week, according to needs 
or as occasion offers. The course is one of 2 years. 
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C.—Hours per week devoted to the various branches in the normal school course 
(hoheres Lehrerinnen-Seminar). 


Normal school grades. 


Branches of study. 
A, 10% PET. 

OD MCUTEES ON 8 7 ane De acs aca ie iar ne ee eit gee ey ed 3 3 3 
meaeeory (theory and history) .<..:- 2... <+-00>ne+0-0-08 2 2 2 
(os, ie ere a a ap cel aU i i dh eiges Geol aies AES REL 3 3 3 
UP SECEY Se Ses NE ERR ene SOLO ps AN 4 4 4 
DOMES. 5) Gye Se SOUS A te We Ra ia Rete eee ED er 4 4 4 
CSD A <5 LARS ca ie I grr er 2 2 2 
REN MS ek Bs eh a he cwik cle 2 1 iL 
TSC SY EIN IIT WOG yaa lan Bi esas eet, a eal aie en 4 4 4 
PTE IER IL CLICO me ons). sx oo ccattges tases ss seee oe de Acie 2 3 3 
EE EIRDIET A PRSITIS O30 toa an gan Se eae eb ecs|enesbe blade sa: a (4) 
VOLE ALU SaNG1 0 256 Is a a a ey gee ee ee | ne eee 
IEP gio ye Seb hao rent kt pennies dvoalanind neta] eeewinede | 
CLO OE oe eS 398 See Des Cee een rap Serene 2 y 1 
“EET oa Ne ee Oe een, Gear ere nn eta ears 1 1 1 
mC Tr ee OR og ae | 3 3 | 3 

mien GPa er Week... 0.00 oé0e lune sche as neces! 32 32 | 31(35)| 


Total | Practical 
number year. 
of hours | __ § Faw 
in grades 

I-III. IV. 

9 1 
6 3 
12 \ 1 
6 
4 |t ; 
12 1 
8 1 
a (4) 4 
pte Paeoeks OS 4-6 
Bieta erp oe es 8 
Orcs cae eee 
To Be mere. toe 
§ 3 
95(99) 28-30 


«Branches, the time of which is placed in parentheses, are taught in connection with 


other branches. 


D.—Hours per week devoted to the various branches in the course of study of 
the modern high school (Ober-Realschule). 


| 
| 


Grades. Total 

é y 24 e eee x eae Pe er 

Branches of study. at Hisars 

E: Il. pone IV. Vv. jper week. 

HERR OV IIN EEE I TT RS, © cleo nso Licks ch anni erm wie Syece cckwla 2 2 2 2 2 10 
German and introduction to philosophy .......... 4 4 4 4 4 20 
Bare tan meer. BIS O. o Sinias aS stsle Sinte cibug Se Yvlalvle's Cea ae k's 4 4 4 4 4 20 
DUDA SF) atx SAU SPC SERS shes eS ret SMR Ew a Se 4 4 4 4 4 20 
UIDEOUN 2 2 ss 0 a oa ae ees ee 2 2 2 2 2 10 
Rea Nan ere Sao a ae in ae weigic owls Gib sic ee'eieieis die 1 1 1 1 1 5 
RCo eeh Tce mes oe oe wai Cis oss ie's chee 2 cid ele cca nde u Sale 4 5 5 5 5 24 
Re eUOTN OE Me itera pe laictisin woe Ofo-e eid iain ateia don se 4 4 4 4 4 20 
REN ERee mC LIN. sc ee entssdh Seu abies ewe seas 2 2 2 | 2 2 10 
Remar Ae dte ey e 0s i S  wis Uiw lain, Sym aivie’ ss) ioe ann ero ere 3 3 3 3: | 3 | 15 
ES Seen ae ee aes re a(1) a(1)| a(1) a(1) a(1)! a(5) 
perombmours per week. .i). 0.0.5 2.280 TSS 31 32 | 32 | 32 | 32 159 


« Branches, the time of which is placed in parentheses, are optional. 


H.—Hours per week devoted to the various branches in the course of study of 
the classical high school (Gymnasium). 


Grades. Total 
Branches of study. he ase 
ie II. ne Ppa a 4 in VI. |per week. 
LES EL CEU = ei aga a eae eg 2 2 2 2 2 2 12 
German and introduction to philosophy .......... 3 3 3 3 3 3 18 
VATE Sono d SS A eS See Ree eee 6 6 6 | 6 6 6 36 
CE MEIOUS SB se: oan gh Ay STE eR En a EO 8 8 8 8 32 
| IEEESTE GVW atic yl 08 MRT Bae aR, Se ated a Neen teres 3 3 2 2 2 2 14 
ROARS ee wc eee he PT CRE Re Nk che LS 3 pot GE Set | BRIS ear Na Rae es a 6 
HER EON SH Reb 2 ke tp cline lps Seater Oe haa eet aa ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 12 
RG S rea | BY ON ON aha Ue ee Sy = eee Ca eR ea a 1 E 1 1 1 1 6 
MEARINO TITEL CS erick cis a ee ee ei ate eee CRISS ciate Sette 4 4 3 3 3 3 20 
PUMUIEATISCLOTICOBEE nce che me pts os ainats arent etree eicia 6 3 Bay hoe ergy 2 2 2 14 
SMe en Sorte Ne tt tae nee En eye. uses 2 21° a(2))  “a(2)}  a(2)) 22) 4(8) 
SS MARANTICS Soak, skeantc. tes Osu me teh pamese- cc W sa 3 3 3 3 3 3 18 
imine verne te 0052 este sq aan ok wit tatne arate ieee a ie hoo 1 1 1 di 1 i! 6 
Total hours per week.........2-+-ece+eeeeee 33 | 33 | 33) 33| 33] 33 198 
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SCHEME OF REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN PRUSSIAM) 


Schools leading uptowomen's Schools and colleges lead. 
vocations ard To normal schools.  1ng up to univers/tes, 


‘Courses for Normal \ 
schoo a) & i Ses : : 
Modern Combination Classical 
AGUS Lowest age 20. igh School high school, hhigh school 
Practical 
al Lowest age ar graduation /9. 


A) — 15) 
[Sh}$~—|4| 4 


Lowest age 16. 
Advanced girls' school 


Zh—__{5} 1] Sp 


A]. [2] "Sin 


OD}. co 
buojubrasoy Om 


Lowes? age 13 years. 


sopp.4h paruoapy 


Beginning fi nglish, 
Lowest age /2 years. 


ION) 


buy ubsstoy UO 


Begin tng French. 


Ss 


Lowes? age years. 


‘sappab havy suatua/7 


Pag 


Admission at 6 years of age. 


Nores:- Sguares are grades of ayear each, beriical tines 
connecting ther indicate | a gegen Yo higher grades. Horizontal 
brackels T—~—A indicate the possibilily of com ining ditterent 
branches in schools of pees, 

() Adapted from a diagram published tn the official organ of the 
Minidtar of Education 
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I'.— Hours per week devoted to the various branches in the course of study of 
the combination high school (Realgymnasium). 


Grades. Total 
Branches of study. i -—— ; ee 
I BI: Ill 1 is rh VI. {per week. 
SIT ee aos 5 'o ele us Nick ai Oe tiisieua shee bon 2 2 2 2 | 2 2 12 
German and introduction to philosophy.......... 3 3 3 | 3 | 3 3 18 
PRE iePeem rt te i 2. cso Mickel od. 2 Ub cLiges Leite 6 6 6 6 | 6 6 36 
ee eect an Sa a a a are a iene 3 3 pe ene ee 3 18 
Riise lei ere seks ik cok 2 ode paul setae eet wg Si 3 3 3 3 3 3 18 
SME fee as de Gd cone eee seen ca end ook 2 2 2 2 2 2 12 
ES BONE EGIL DJs 35 OS Ae Na Re ie SP ar 1 2h 1 1 iL 6 
PeUy NTN ES Gee mer Mah Shien cea eb wicce 4 4 4 4 4 4 24 
INGER Se TEM Cees Sea hak SC ore.b he swans boss steeds 3 3 4 4 4 4 22 
LEG WUT LE) Ses i SE See to rte PA Pay 2 2 2 2 2 12 
itr tnbtes eisai tear t deen s Le eeted abe eeews 3 3 3 3 3 18 
CT SD aR a la a(1)} a(1)} a@(1)} (1); a@(1)} a(1) a(6) 


Total hours per week .....-......--.sse.---.| 33 33 | a | Ba bo rngg Fae 202 
eer ad 


« Branches, the time of which is placed in parentheses, are optional. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN BELGIUM AND ITS 
BEARING UPON EVENTS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


The system of public instruction in Belgium resembles that of 
France in many particulars and also presents some striking differ- 
ences from the latter. 

The chief points of resemblance in the two systems are the separate 
organization and administration of the three orders of general educa- 
tion, primary, secondary (enseignement moyen, Belgium), and 
higher, and the close scholastic relation between the secondary schools 
and the universities. To these analogies should be added the policy, 
in both countries named, of committing the direction of technical 
education to other ministries than that constituted specifically for 
the administration of public instruction. This separation is carried 
to a greater extreme in Belgium than in France, no less than six min- 
istries in the former country having charge of as many different 
classes of schools. As a consequence, coordination of programmes in 
respect to common subjects of instruction: is impossible. 

The greatest dissimilarity between the two systems here compared is 
in the centralized control, which is much less positive and direct in 
Belgium than in France. The Belgian constitution prohibits the 
monopoly of the control of education by the Government. This fun- 
damental contract, which is above the law, proclaims the liberty of 
teaching, with no restrictions excepting as to misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the use of that liberty. 

Public education is given at the expense of the state and is regu- 
lated by law. The present law defines exactly the rights and obliga- 
tions of all the authorities, state, provincial, and communal, that coop- 
erate in the general direction of elementary education. The com- 
munes have absolute control of their respective primary schools, and 
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may either establish public schools or adopt one or more schools to 
serve in that relation. If the latter action is taken, the adopted 
school has all the rights of a public school, including support by 
government appropriation. Every commune, acting through its 
elected council, determines the regulations and programmes for its 
own schools. As a rule, the communes adopt the model school cur- 
riculum prepared and published by the Government. 

The completeness of the liberty in respect to education is illustrated 
by the existence of two independent universities, Brussels and Lou- 
vain, equally vigorous with two state universities, Liége and Ghent. 

This constitutional liberty has not kept the work of public instruc- 
tion out of the ferment of politics. Indeed, the two parties, Liberal 
and Conservative, have waged even more bitter contests over the 
elementary schools than have taken place in France or in England. 
The school law of 1879, passed by the Liberal party upon its acces- 
sion to power, placed all public schools under the control of the civil 
authorities, and eliminated religion from the programmes. The Con- 
servatives retaliated in 1884 by the law, which through the principle 
of adopted schools, virtually restored ecclesiastical supremacy in the 
majority of the communes; this supremacy was still further increased 
by the school law of 1895. 

The present situation gives interest to a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the system of public instruction formulated by the associa- 
tion of the professors of secondary education, under the advice of 
Prof. L. Leclére, of the independent University of Brussels. The 
plan shows the close sympathy existing between French and Belgian 
leaders in respect to questions of educational reform. It proposes, 
as of first importance, the concentration in the hands of a single 
minister of all the schools and higher institutions of public instruc- 
tion in the kingdom. The analogous conditions in France are cited, 
and the proposition accords with that already broached in the French 
legislature. The plan provides further for closer relations between 
primary and secondary schools as a means of facilitating the passage 
from the lower to the higher and preventing waste of resources, and 
for the reorganization of the secondary school programmes, following 
pretty closely the scheme adopted in France, with a view of enabling 
students to enter, immediately after graduation, upon either one of 
the three orders of higher instruction, classical, scientific, or 
technical.¢ | 

The guaranteed liberty of instruction in Belgium has apparently 
fostered individual initiative and local activity in progressive com- 
munities. This is strikingly shown by the educational discussions 
carried on both in current journals and in the associations of teachers 


“La réorganisation de l’enseignement public en Belgique, L. Leclére. Revue interna- 
tionale de l’enseignement, August 15, 1908, pp. 97—99. 
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and professors. Belgian cities, notably Brussels and Antwerp, have 
been specially active in providing for the physical and social care 
of school children. 

The absence of official restraints has made Belgium the rallying 
ground, as it were, for the representatives of different theories of 
education, and has thereby conduced to the success of the many con- 
gresses for the discussion of educational questions and the exploita- 
tion of new experiments in education which have convened in recent 
years in Belgium. Interest is awakened at the present time by the 
announcement of the Third International Congress on the Educa- 
tion of Children in the Family, to be held in Brussels in 1910, in 
connection with the universal exposition of that year. The first 
congress of this series was held in Liege in connection with the 
exposition of 1905. That enterprise engaged the support of the 
Government, and the plans, worked out with great precision and 
under able direction, excited the cooperation of many other gov- 
ernments and the participation of noted specialists. From the offi- 
cial report of the congress, recently published, it appears that it 
numbered 1,200 members, including the representatives of twenty for- 
eign governments. For the first time an effort was made to bring to- 
gether the results of child study and the accumulated data of countless 
investigations and experiments relative to the phenomena of child- 
hood conducted in widely scattered centers.. The scientific purpose 
of the congress is indicated by the list of eminent experts to whom 
the papers sent in from collaborators in many countries were sub- 
mitted for analysis and ultimate summary. The official report of 
the proceedings of the congress, consisting of the individual reports 
of specialists, both forms a basis, as it were, for further investiga- 
tions along the many lines considered, and also serves as a consistent 
record of results and opinions up to the time of the congress. 

One of the most important outcomes of this initial congress was 
the adoption of a preliminary plan for the organization of a per- 
manent international committee to promote the work of future 
congresses of the same character and to further efforts for the fed- 
eration of parents and teachers in the interests of the education and 
training of children. 

This committee had general direction of the plans for the Second 
International Congress on the Home Education of Children, which 
was held at Milan in 1906, and it is now proposed to strengthen and 
enlarge the body in the interests of the third congress, announced 
for 1910. 

The congress will be organized in four sections, as follows: 

First section: Child study. 

Second section: Education of the young: (@) General consid- 
erations; (6) education of the young child at home by the parents; 
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(c) collaboration of the family with the school; (d) education in the 
family after the school days are over. 

Third section: Abnormal children. 

Fourth section: Various efforts for the welfare of the young.? 

The programme is comprehensive, but the previous experience of 
the directing committee warrants the belief that the third congress 
will yield results of scientific value and great practical utility. 

The intimate relation that has existed in Belgium between the 
administration of public education and that of the fine arts, as a 
factor in civilization, justifies a reference here to an event of special 
interest in current official proceedings, namely, the promulgation 
of a decree ~voviding for the creation of a special commission to 
inquire into the present state of art in the kingdom and the means of 
its expansion. This decree was issued under date of April 10, 1908, 
in response to a recommendation on the subject by the minister of 
science and arts. 


—_———_———————- 


NOTES ON EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


The “ Lex Orlando” of July 8, 1904, which was to go into effect 
in October, 1907, provided for the more effectual suppression of illit- 
eracy. Compulsory school attendance, 6 to 9 years of age, is con- 
tinued for communes where there is no higher elementary school, 
but where there is such higher school the age limit is extended to 
12 years. 

Signor Orlando, minister of public instruction from November 4, 
1903, to March 22, 1905, has had as successors the Signori Bianchi, 
De Marinis, Boselli, Fusinato, and Luigi Rava, the present incum- 
bent. Huis predecessors have numbered fifty since 1847. 

A late circular of Minister Rava, which was sent to mayors, In- 
spectors, and heads of institutions, dealt with the carrying out of 
the “ Lex Orlando,” so that the six classes of the elementary schools 
tend toward education of the people as well as train for local needs. 

Commencing with the fifth class, the condition of the people in 
each commune is to be taken into consideration, and the instruction 
must not be a preparation for secondary schools. 


“See Commission internationale des congrés d’éducation familiale et de la fédération 
des parents et des éducateurs. (Bulletin No. 1, March, 1908.) 


CHAPTER X. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER FOREIGN INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1907. 


[The author of “ Minerva, Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt” (K. Triibner), which is the 
chief source of the information offered in the following lists, says that he has sub- 
mitted his work at various stages of completion to different professors of the coun- 
tries concerned, so that he is assured that his decision as to which of the learned 
institutions of the world should be regarded as universities is upheld by the most 
trustworthy authority. He describes his Jahrbuch as a collection of names of teach- 
ing bodies, of universities, or similar institutions of-the world. 

Since this Report of the Commissioner of Education contains detailed information con- 
cerning the higher institutions of learning in the United States, they have been 
omitted from the following lists, which are devoted exclusively to foreign institutions. ] 


The following list shows a considerable increase over 1905, both in 
the number of higher institutions of learning and in the number of 
professors and students. The increase is found chiefly in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, and Austria. There is also newly recorded 
in this list a number of institutions in Brazil, from which, previous 
to 1907, no reports were received. The increase in the number of 
professors and students is accompanied by an increase in the number 
of seminaries, clinics, laboratories, shops, collections, colleges, libra- 
ries, and museums, maintained by universities and polytechnica, 
which is evidence of a healthy growth in the internal affairs of for- 
eign) higher seats of learning. 


ARGENTINA. 


Buenos Ayres,—Universidad Nacional. Rector: Eufemia Uballes. Faculties: 
Law, medicine, pharmacy, mathematics and natural sciences, philosophy; 268 
professors and 2,650 students. National library of 148,500 volumes. 

Cordoba.—Universidad Nacional (1618). Rector: Dr. Julio Deheza. Facul- 
ties: Law, social science, medicine, exact science, natural science; 1380 pro- 
fessors and about 1,000 students. Library of 32,500 volumes, museum, and 
observatory. 

La Plata.—Universidad Nacional (1906). President: Dr. Joaquin V. Gon- 
zalez; 387 professors. Library. : 


AUSTRALIA. 


Adelaide.—University of Adelaide (1872). Chancellor: Sir Samuel J. Way; 
08 professors, 20 clinic teachers, and 634 students. Library. 
_ Hobart.—University of Tasmania (1890). Vice-Chancellor: Sir N. E. Lewis; 
18 professors and 373 students. 
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Melbourne.—University of Melbourne (1853). Chancellor: Sir John Madden; 
50 professors, 29 demonstrators, and 881 students. Library of 35,000 volumes, 

New Zealand.—University of New Zealand (1870). Chancellor: Sir Robert 
Stout. The university consists of University College at Auckland, Canterbury 
College, University of Otago in Dunedin, and Victoria University College in 
Wellington; 71 professors and about 1,800 students. Several libraries and 
museums. 

Sydney.—University of Sydney (1850). Chancellor: Sir Henry N. McLaurin; 
96 professors and 870 students. Library and several museums, 


AUSTRIA. 


[See also HuNGARY with CROATIA below.] 


(a) Universities. 


Czernowitz, Bukowina.—K. K. Franz-Josefs-Universitit (1875). Rector: Dr. 
K. Ehrlich. Faculties: Greek-Oriental theology, law, and philosophy; 60 pro- 
fessors and 766 students. Library of 173,807 volumes. 

Gratz, Styria.—K. K. Karl-Franzens-University (1586). Rector: Dr. Gustav 
Hanausek. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 47 institutions 
such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and museums; 147 professors and 1,784 
students. Library of 227,348 volumes. 

Innspruck, Tyrol.—K. K. Leopold-Franzens-Universitat (16738). Rector: 
Rudolph von Scala. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 53 
institutions such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and museums. Since 1904 
it has a separate law faculty for Italian students, with 6 professors. Ninety- 
eight professors and 1,031 students. Library of 218,581 volumes, 

Krakow, Galicia.—Uniwersytet Jagiellofiski w Krakowie (1864). Rector: 
Kazimierz Morawski. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 51 
institutions such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 138 pro- 
fessors and 2,548 students. Library of 394,372 volumes. 

Lemberg, Galicia.—C. K. Uniwersytet Imienia Cesarza Franciska I (1784). 
Rector: Alois Winiarz. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 
41 institutions such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 136 
professors and 3,582 students. Library of 191,263 volumes. 

Prague, Bohemia.—K. K. Deutsche Karl-Ferdinand-Universitat (13848). 
Rector: Dr. August Sauer. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy ; 
also 52 institutions such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 153 
professors and 1,610 students. Library of 340,200 volumes. 

Prague, Bohemia.—C. K. Ceska Universita Karlo-Ferdinandova (1882). 
Rector: Jaroslav Goll. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 
52 institutions such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 185 
professors and 3,961 students. Library of preceding institution used. 

Vienna, Nether-Austria.—K. K. Universitit (1865). Rector: Victor EK. von 
Rofenstein. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 58 institu- 
tions such as clinics, Seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 481 professors 
and 8,664 students. Library of 707,188 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnica. 


Brinn, Moravia.—Kk. K. Deutsche Technische Hochschule (1850). Rector: 
Dr. Friedr. Niethammer. Departments: Civil and mechanical engineering, elec- 
tro and chemical technology; also several laboratories, collections, and shops; 
89 professors and assistants and 657 students. Library of 30,654 volumes. 

Brinn, Moravia:—K. K. Béhmische Technische Hochschule (1899). Rector: 
Leopold Grimm. Departments: Same as the preceding institution; 62 pro- — 
fessors and assistants and 416 students. Library of 9,150 volumes. ; 
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Gratz, Styria.—K. K. Technische Hochschule (1811). Rector: Friedrich 
Emich. Departments: Same as in Briinn; 40 professors and assistants and 675 
students. Library. 

Lemberg, Galicia.—K.-K. Technische Hochschule (1844). Rector: Victor 
-Syniewski. Departments: Same as in Briinn; 47 professors and 1,610 students. 
Library of 12,966 volumes and 16 institutions. 

Prague, Bohemia.—K. K. Deutsche Technische Hochschule (1806). Rector: 
Dr. Karl Mikolaschek. Departments: Same as in Briinn; 57 professors, 21 
assistants, and 956 students; 14 institutions and library. 

Prague, Bohemia.—K. K. B6hmische Technische Hochschule (1868). Rector: 
FrantiSek Novotny. Departments: Same as in Briinn; 101 professors and 
assistants and 2,247 students; 14 institutions and library in common with pre- 
ceding institution. 

Vienna, Nether-Austria.—K. K. Technische Hochschule (1815). Rector: Dr. 
Georg Vortmann. Departments: Same as in Briinn; 125 professors, 46 assist- 
ants, and 2,988 students; 18 institutions and library of 113,211 volumes. 


(ec) Other higher seats of learning. 


Dublany, Galicia.—Landwirthschaftliche Akademie (1855). Director: Jézef 
Mikulowski-Pomorski. Departments: Agriculture, meteorology, physics, and 
chemistry; 15 institutions; 26 professors and 82 students. Library of 7,585 
volumes. 

Krakow, Galicia.—K. K. Kunstakademie (1818). Director: A. von Lada- 
Cybulski; 9 professors, 4 assistants, and 160 students. 

Lemberg, Galicia.—Thierirztliche Hochschule (1881). Rector: Josef Szpil- 
man; 15 professors, 10 assistants, and 102 students. 

Leoben, Styria.—Montanistische Hochschule (1894). Rector: Anton Bauer; 
26 professors and 264 students. Library. 

Olmiitz, Moravia.—K. K. Theologische Facultit (1574). Twelve professors 
and 220 students, : 

Pribram, Bohemia.—Montanistische Hochschule (1849). Rector: Dr. J. 
Theurer; 22 professors and 93 students. 

Salzburg.—K. K. Theologische Facultét (1628). Hight professors and 58 
students. 

Trieste.—Handels-Hochschule (1877). Director: Dr. Georg Piccoli; 12 pro- 
fessors and 54 students. 

Vienna.—K. K. Evang.-Theologische Facultaét (1821). Rector: 
fessors and 50 students. 

Vienna.—K. K. Hochschule fiir Boden-Kultur (1872). Rector: Dr. Gustav 
A. Koch. Departments: Agriculture, natural science, and 26 laboratories and 
experimental stations; 57 professors and 701 students. Library. 

Vienna.—K. K. Lehranstalt fiir Orientalische Sprachen (1851). Rector: 
Leopold Pekotsch; 9 professors and 180 students. Library of 1,150 volumes. 

Vienna.—K. K. Militir Thierarznei-Institut und Thierdrztliche Hochschule 
(1764). Rector: Dr. Josef Bayer; 19 professors and 485 students. 

Vienna.—K. K. Konsular-Akademie (1754). Director: Anton Edler von 
Winter; 30 professors and 35 students. 

Vienna.—Bildungsanstalt fiir Weltpriester (1816). Rector: Dr. Laurenz 
Mayer; 5 professors and 26 students. 

Vienna.—Pazman’sches Kollegium fiir Priester (1623). Rector: Leonhard 
Lollok; 3 professors and 45 to 50 students. 

Vienna:—Israelitisch-Theologische Lehranstalt (1893). Rector: Dr. Ad. 
Schwarz; 6 professors and 30 students. 


; 7 pro- 
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BELGIUM. 
(a) Universities. 


Brussels.—Université Libre de Bruxelles (1834). Rector: Auguste Lameere. 
Faculties: Philosophy, law, natural science, medicine, pharmacy, and poly- 
technic school; 92 professors and 1,050 students. Library. 

Ghent.—Université de ’Etat de Grand (1816). Rector: Prof. H. Leboucq. 
Faculties: Philosophy, law, natural science, medicine, and technology; 94 pro- 
fessors and 967 students. City library of 352,071 volumes. 

Liege.—Université de Liége (1817). Rector: Dr. F. Thiry. Faculties: 
Philosophy, law, natural science, medicine, and polytechnic school; also 28 
clinics, laboratories, and collections; 88 professors and 2,388 students. Library. 

Louvain.—Université Catholique (1426, 1835). Rector: A. Hebbelynck. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy, natural science; 106 professors 
and 2,173 students. Library of 60,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnica. 


See Universities of Brussels, Ghent, and Liege which have technological 
departments. 
(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Brussels.—Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales (1834), now afiiliated 
with the University of Brussels, see above; 14 professors. Library. 

Brussels.—EXcole de Médecine Vétérinaire de I’Etat (1833). Director: A. 
Degive; 16 professors and 148 students. 

Brussels.—Ecole de Commerce (1834), connected with the preceding institu- 
tion; 11 professors. Library. 

Brussels.—Instituts Solvay, consisting of Institut de Physiologie (1894), 5 
professors, and Institut de Sociologie (1901), 8 professors. 

Brussels.—Heole de Médecine Tropicale (1906). Directors: Dr. Emile van 
Campenhout, 4 professors. 

Gemblouz.—Institut Agricole de ’Etat. Director: M. Hubert; 18 professors 
and 110 students. é 

Liege.—Kcole du Commerce et des Consulats. President: Ch. Dejace; 11 pro- 
fessors. This school is now affiliated with the University of Liege. 

Louvain.—Institut Supérieur de Philosophie (Heole St. Thomas d’Aquin) 
(1900). Affiliated with Université Catholique. President: S. Deploige; 21. 
professors. 

Louvain.—Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales. President: P. Poullet. 
FHeole des Sciences Commerciales et Consulaires. President: L. Dupriez. These 
two institutions, formerly independent, are now part of the Université Catho- 
lique de Louvain. 

Mons.—Hcole des Mines et Faculté Polytechnique du Hainaut. Director: A. 
Macquet; 22 professors and 308 students. — 


BRAZIL. 
(a) Universities. (none). 
(b) Other higher seats of learning. 


Bahia.—Faculdade de Medicina, Cirurgia e Pharmacia (1808). Director: 
Dr. Alf. Britto; 88 professors and 650 students. Library. 

Bello-Horizonte.—Faculdade Livre de Direito (1892). Director: Affonso A. 
M. Penna; 22 professors. Library. 

Ouro Preto.—Escola de Minas (1875). Director: J. C. da Costa-Sena. 
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Pernambuco.—Faculdade de Direito (1875). Director: Dr. J. Tavares de 
Mello Barretto; 25 professors and 250 students. Library of 9,500 volumes. 
Porto Alegre.—Faculdade de Medicina, Cirurgia e Pharmacia. Director: Dr. 
P. A. Alves; 27 professors, 40 assistants. | 
- Rio de Janeiro.—Faculdade de Medicina (1808). Director: Dr. Feijo Filho; 
33 professors, 18 assistants, and 850 students. Library of 25,000 volumes. 
Rio de Janeiro.—Instituto Psychiatrico. Director: Dr. Juliano Moreira; 24 
professors and assistants. 
Rio de Janeiro.—Escola Polytechnica. Director: Dr. J. B. Ortiz Monteiro; 
32 professors, 19 assistants. Library of 40,000 volumes. 
Rio de Janeiro.—Faculdade de Sciencias Juridicas e Socias. Director: Dr. 
Bulhos Carvalho; 17 professors. Library. 
Sdo Paulo.—Escola Polytechnica de SA0 Paulo (1894). Director: Dr. A. F. 
de Paula Souza; 41 professors and 168 students. Library of 5,370 volumes. 
Sdo Paulo.—Escola de Direito. Director: Dr. V. M. de Freitas; 27 professors. 
Sdo Paulo.—Escola de Pharmacia. Director: Dr. Amancio de Carvalho; 17 
professors, 14 assistants. 
BULGARIA. 


Sophia.—Visse Uciliste v Sofiya (University) (1888). Rector: Stephan 
Kirov. Faculties: History and philology, natural science, law; 438 professors 
and 1,324 students. Library of 58,517 volumes. 


CANADA. 
(a) Universities. 


Halifax.—Dalhousie College and University (1818). President: Rev. J. For- 
rest; 15 professors, 21 examiners, 21 lecturers, and 335 students. Two-libraries 
of 16,000 and 7,500 volumes, respectively. 

Kingston.—Queen’s University (1840). Chancellor: Sir Sandford Fleming. 
Faculties: Theology, arts, technology, medicine, law; 70 professors and 1,108 
students. Library and observatory. 

Montreal.—McGill College and University (1821). Principal: William Peter- 
son; 131 professors, 80 demonstrators and assistants; 1,331 students. Uni- 
versity library of 112,000 volumes and McGill medical library of 23,000 volumes. 

Montreal.— Université Laval (1852). Vice-rector: Gaspar Dauth. Faculties: 
Theology, law, medicine, arts, technology, and veterinary science; 89 profes- 
sors and 38 assistants; 728 students. Library of 49,250 volumes. 

Quebec.—Université Laval (1852). Rector: O. E. Mathieu. Faculties: The- 
ology, law, medicine, arts; 59 professors and,359 students. Library of 120,000 
volumes and three museums: 

Toronto.—University of Toronto (1827). President: Maurice Huton. . Facul- 
ties: Philosophy, medicine, applied science, and university college; 97 pro- 
fessors, 54 lecturers, 117 demonstrators and assistants; 2,547 students. Library 
of 97,500 volumes and a biological museum. 

Toronto.—Victoria University (1880). President: Rev. N. Burwash. Facul- 
ties: Arts and theology; 25 professors and 300 students. Library of 18,940 
volumes and a museum. 

Winnipeg.—University of Manitoba (1877). Vice-chancellor: Chief Justice 
Dubuc. Faculties: Science, medicine, theology, pharmacy; 15 professors, many 
assistants, and 3385 students. Consists of the faculty of science and six colleges. 


(b) Polytechnica. 


Montreal.—Licole Polytechnique, part of Université Laval in Montreal; see 
above. . 
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Toronto.—Ontario School of Practical Science, Faculty of Applied Science of 
the University of Toronto; 19 professors, 9 demonstrators, and 16 fellows; 627 
students. 

(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Kingston.—School of Mining (1892), affiliated with Queen’s University. Di- 
rector: William L. Goodwin; professors, lecturers, and demonstrators of On- 
tario School of Practical Science; 418 students. Museum and library. 

Montreal.—School of Veterinary Science and a Polytechnic School, both 
affiliated with Université Laval; see above. 

Toronto.—St. Michael’s College (1852), 24 professors; Wycliffe College (1877), 
8 professors; Knox College (1844), 7 professors. Theological seminaries. 

Toronto.—Trinity Medical College (1850) ; Ontario Medical College for Women 
(1888), 40 students; Royal College of Dental Surgeons (1868). Dean: J. 
Branston Willmott; 19 professors; Ontario College of Pharmacy (1882); 6 
professors and 92 students. These four colleges are now affiliated with the 
University of Toronto. 

Toronto.—Ontario Agricultural College. President: G. C. Creelman; 14 pro- 
fessors, 15 assistants, and about 1,000 students. Now affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Museum and library. 


CAPE COLONY. 


Capetown.—University of the Cape of Good Hope (1873). Vice-chancellor: 
Sir Charles A. Smith. This institution is merely an examining board like those 
in India. 

Capetown.—South African College (1829); 17 professors and 14 assistants; 


240 students. Library. 
CHILE. 


Santiago.—Universidad de Chile (1748). Rector: Valentin Letelier. Facul- 
ties: Theology, law, mathematics and natural sciences, philosophy and arts, 
medicine and pharmacy; 105 professors, many assistants, and about 1,000 
students. Library. 

Santiago.—Instituto Pedagégico de Chile (1889). Director: D. Amunategui 
Solar; 18 professors and 180 students. National library. 


CHINA. 
Peking.—College of Foreign Knowledge. Particulars wanting. 
CUBA. 


Habana.—Universidad de la Habana (1728). Rector: Dr. Leopold V. Berriel 

y Fernandez. Faculties: Philosophy and natural science, pedagogy, medicine 
and pharmacy, law; 56 professors, 51 assistants, and 554 students; also 24 in- 
stitutions such as clinics, laboratories, collections, and shops. Library of 18,100 _ 
volumes. ; 
DENMARK. 


Copenhagen.—Kjobenhavns Universitet (1479). Rector: Dr. M. Cl. Gertz. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy, mathematics, and natural 
science; also 20 institutions such as laboratories and collections; 97 professors 
and about 2,000 students. Library of 475,000 volumes. 

Copenhagen.—Polytekniske Lzreanstalt (1829). Director: G. A. Hagemann}; 
29 professors and 800 students. Affiliated with the University. 

Copenhagen.—Veterinair- og Landbo-Hoiskole (1858). Director: F. Friis; 
28 professors, 10 assistants, and 480 students. Library of 32,000 volumes. 
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- Copenhagen.—Tandlaegeskolen (Dental College) (1888). Director: Doctor 
Bock; 7 professors, 

Copenhagen.—Pharmacy College (1892). Director: Dr. H. E. Koefoed; 6 
professors and 88 students, 

Reykjavik (Iceland).—Prestaské6li (Theological College) (1847). Director: 
Dr. Th. Bjarnarson ; 3 professors. 

Reykjavik (Iceland).—Loeknask6li (Medical College) (1876). Director: Dr. 
G. Bjornsson; 6 professors. 


ECUADOR. 
Quito.—Academia Ecuatoriana. Director: Roberto Espinosa. 
EGYPT. 


Cairo.—Azhar School (988). Rector: Hasstine il Nawaui; 313 professors and 
8,510 students. ' 
Eeole de Droit (1868). Director: M. Hill; 23 professors. 
Kasr il Aini (School of Medicine) (1887). Director: Dr. Keatinge; 
12 professors. 
Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale (1881). Director: M., 
Casanova. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(See also SCOTLAND and IRELAND below.) 
(a) Universities. 


Birmingham.—University of Birmingham (1875). Vice-chancellor: C. G. 
Beale. Faculties: Science, arts, medicine, commerce; 83 professors, 20 assist- 
ants, and about 1,000 students. Library. 

Cambridge.—University of Cambridge (1257). Vice-chancellor: E. S. Rob- 
erts. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, natural science, biology and geology, 
oriental, modern, and classical philology, history and archeology, agriculture, 
moral science, music; 18 colleges, with lecture courses; 18 institutions, such as 
museums, observatory, and societies for research and study; also two women’s 
colleges, Girton and Newnham; 135 professors, 40 assistants, and 3,207 students. 
Library of over 500,000 volumes. 

Durham.—Durbam University (1833). Warden: Rev. G. W. Kitchin; 22 
professors and 218 students. See also Newcastle. 

Leeds.—University of Leeds (1887). Since 1904 an independent institution. 
Pro-chancellor: A. G. Lupton; 56 professors, 60 assistants, and 1,161 students. 
Library and museum. 

Liverpool.—University of Liverpool (1881). Vice-chancellor: A. W. W. Dale. 
Faculties and schools: Arts, science, engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, 
hygiene; 179 professors, numerous assistants and fellows, and 1,003 students. 
Library. 

London.—University of London (18386), formerly an examining institution, 
since 1900 a teaching institution. (a) The university proper. Vice-chancellor: 
Sir William Job Collins. Faculties: Theology, arts, law, music, medicine, 
science, engineering, economics, and the university senate; 98 professors and 
767 ‘‘ recognized teachers ;” 60 examinations are held every year; 6,341 students, 
(b) The following colleges are now parts of the university : 

University College (1828). Vice-president: Lord Reay. Faculties: Arts and 
law, science, medicine, and oriental languages; 85 professors, 43 assistants, and 
1,191 students. Library of 105,000 volumes. 
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King’s College (1830). Director: Rev. A. C. Hedlam. Faculties: Theology, 
philosophy, medicine, and school of modern oriental languages; 124 professors, 
many assistants, and about 1,300 students. 

Hackney College (1803). Principal: Rey. P. T. Forsyth. A divinity school 
only; 6 professors, 5 assistants, and 30 students. 

New College (1850). Principal: Rev. Alfred E. Garvie. Faculties of arts 
and theology; 9 professors. : 

Baptist College (1810). Principal: Rey. G. P. Gould; 4 professors, 5 assist- 
ants, and 380 students. 

Wesleyan College. Principal: Rev. G. Fletcher; 7 professors, 60 students. 

London College of Divinity. Principal: Rev. A. W. Greenup; 8 professors. 

Royal Holloway College for Women (1886). Principal: Miss HE. C. Higgins. 
Faculties of arts and science; 22 professors and 6 assistants; 154 students. 
Library of 9,535 volumes. 

Bedford College for Women (1849). Principal: Miss M. J. Tuke; 20 pro- 
fessors and 14 assistants; over 220 students. Library. 

Westfield College for Women (1882). Mistress: Miss C. L. Maynard; 15 
professors and 54 students; laboratories. Library. 

Manchester.—Victoria University of Manchester (1851). Vice-chancellor: A. 
Hopkinson. Faculties: Arts, science, law, commerce, medicine, technology, and 
music; 191 professors and 1,408 students. Museum and library of about 
370,000 volumes. 

Oxford.—University of Oxford (1200). Chancellor: Lord Curzon of Kedles- 
ton. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, natural science, arts, philology, and 
history ; 27 colleges and halls with lecture courses; many institutions, such as 
libraries, infirmaries, collections, etc.; 295 professors and many assistants; 
3,663 students. Bodleian library of over 600,000 volumes and several college 
libraries, rates 

Shefield.—University of Sheffield (1879). Vice-chancellor: Sir Charles Eliot. 
Faculties: Arts, science, medicine, applied science; 79 professors, 674 day and 
1,444 evening students. Public library of 155,000 volumes. 

Wales.—University of Wales (1893) created through a combination of the 
three university colleges of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff. Vice-chancellor: 
T. F. Roberts; 84 examiners. Colleges, to wit: 

University College of Wales in Aberystwyth (1872). Principal: J. H. Davies; 
37 professors and 467 students. Library. 

University College of North Wales in Bangor (1884). Principal: Sir Henry 
R. Reichel; 35 professors and 330 students. Library of 25,000 volumes. 

University College of South Wales in Cardiff (1883). Principal: EB. H. Grif- 
fiths. Faculties: Philosophy, science, normal department; 61 professors and 
694 students. Library of 8,000 volumes. 


(b) Colleges. 


. Bristol—vUniversity College (1876). Principal: Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Faculties: Arts and science, medicine; 67 professors and 1,021 students. 
Library. 

Lampeter, Wales.—St. David’s College (1828). Principal: J. M. Bebb; 17 
- professors and 1380 students. ; 

London.—University College Hospital Medical School (1907). Dean: Sidney | 
Martin; 39 professors and 220 students. 

London.—_St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and College (1128). Dean: T. W. 
Shore; 50 professors and about 950 students. Museum and library. 

London.—The London Hospital Medical College (1740). Warden: Munro 
Scott; 57 professors and about 1,000 students. Library. 
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London.—Guy’s Hospital Medical School (1772). Dean: Dr. H. L. Eason; 
44 professors and about 500 students. Connected with this is— 

Guy’s Hospital Dental School (1891). Dean: Dr. H. L. Eason; 9 professors. 
Library. 

London.—St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School (1207). Secretary: G. Q. 
Roberts; 26 professors and 25 teachers. Museum and library. 

London.—St. George’s Hospital Medical School (1752). Dean: EK. I. Spriggs; 
48 professors and 5 teachers; 350 students. 

London.—St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School (1850). Dean: W. H. C. 
Greene; 29 professors. Museum and library. . 

London.—Middlesex Hospital Medical School (1754). Dean: John Murray; 
25 professors and 150 students. 

London.—Charing Cross Hospital Medical School (1876). Dean: H. F. 
Waterhouse; 30 professors, many assistants and 140 students. Library of 
5,000 volumes. 

London.—Westminster Hospital Medical School (1715). Dean: KE. P. Paton; 
42 professors and 86 students. 

London.— (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. President: 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson; 32 professors, 3 demonstrators, and 169 students. 

London.—College of Preceptors. President: Dr. R. Wormell; 7 professors. 


(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


BristolMerchant Venturer’s Technical College (1856). Principal: Julius 
Wertheimer; 5 professors, 54 lecturers, 31 demonstrators, 312 students, and 1,811 
students in evening classes. Library. 

Cirencester.—Royal Agricultural College (1845). Principal: John B. Mac- 
Clellan; 7 professors and 85 students. Museum and library. 

Liverpool.—School of Tropical Medicine (1899). President: Sir Alfred 
‘Jones; 18 professors. 

London.—City and Guilds of London Institute (1878), consisting of (a) City 
and Guilds’ Central Technical College (1884). Dean: W. E. Dalby; 485 stu- 
dents. (b) City and Guilds’ Technical College (18838). Principal: S. P. Thomp- 
son; 700 students. 

London.—School of Economics and Political Science (1895). Director: H. J. 
MacKinder ; 35 professors. Library of 20,000 volumes. 

London.—Gresham College (1569). Secretary: G. H. Blakesley; 9 pro- 
fessors. Library. 

London.—Inns of Court (Law Schools): Lincoln’s Inn, Middle Temple, Inner 
Temple, Gray’s Inn. Each is organized for study. Libraries of 55,000, 40,000, 
65,000 and 21,000 volumes. The teaching body of the four inns consists of 20 
professors and 4 assistants. ; 

London.—Davy Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution. Di- 
, rector: Sir James Dewar. 

London.—Royal College of Physicians (1518). President: Sir R. Douglas 
Powell; 10 professors. Library. 

London.—Royal College of Surgeons of England (1800). President: Henry 
Morris; 6 professors. Museum and library of 53,000 volumes. 

London.—Jews’ College (Theological School) (1845). President: Rev. H. 
Adler; 5 professors. 

London.—Royal Ophthalmic Hospital College (1804). Secretary: R. J. 
Bland; 13 professors and 140 students. 

London.—National College of Hospital for the Paralyzed and Hpileptic (1859). 
Secretary: G. H. Hamilton; 25 professors. 
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London.—The London Skin Hospital (1887). Secretary: J. St. Tyler; 12 
professors. > 

London.—Midwifery Training School (1752). President: Viscount Portman ; 
15 professors. 

London.—Hospital for Consumption (1851). Secretary: Frederick Wood; 19 
professors and 6 resident physicians. ‘ 

London.—Hospital for Sick Children (1852). Chairman: Arthur Lucas; 33 
professors and several assistant physicians. : 

London.—Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine (1891). President: Lord 
Lister; 12 professors. . 

London.—School of Tropical Medicine (1900). Director: Dr. C. W. Daniels; 
13 professors and 120 students. 

London.—Royal Veterinary College (1791). Principal: J. McFadyean; 11 - 
professors and 230 students. 

London.—Royal College of Science (with mainte department) (1851) ; 14 pro- 
fessors and 31 assistants. Library. | 

London.—Royal College of Art (1851); 10 professors and 5 assistants. . 

London.—School of Clinical Medicine. Secretary: P. J. Michelli; 34 pro- — 
fessors. ‘a 

London.—National Dental Hospital and College (1861). Dean: Sidney ~— 
Spokes; 15 professors and 9 assistants. 

London.—School of Pharmacy (1842). Registrar: R. Brembridge; 5 pro- — 
fessors and 8 demonstrators. 

London.—School of Modern Oriental Languages. The first division of this 
school now belongs to University College, the second to King’s College; see above. 

Newcastle-—Durham College of Medicine (1851). Part of Durham Univer- 
sity ; see above; 21 professors and 200 students. Museum and two libraries. 

Newcastle.—Armstrong College of Science (1871). Principal: Sir I. Owen. 
Part of Durham University; see above; 47 professors; about 1,700 students. 
Library of 50,00 volumes. 

Nottingham.—University College (1880). Director: J. EK. Symes. Depart- 
ments: Literature and law, chemistry and metallurgy, natural science and engi- 
neering; 40 professors, many assistants, and about 1,900 students. Also a com- 
mercial department. Library. 

Oxford.—Manchester College (1786). Theology and philosophy. Principal: 
J. E. Carpenter; 10 professors and 22 students. Library of 20,000 volumes. 

Oxrford.—Mansfield College (1886). Theological schoo]. Principal: Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn; 7 professors. Library of 15,000 volumes. 


; 
| 
: 
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FRANCE. 
(a) State universities. 


Aix-en-Provence.—Université d’Aix-Marseille (1409). Rector: M. Belin. 
Faculties: Law and philosophy; 34 professors and 1,269 students. Library of 
about 87,000 volumes. Two faculties, those of science and medicine, are located 
at Marseille. Library. 

Besancon.—Université de Besancon (1422 and 1691). Rector: M. Ardaillon. 
Faculties: Natural science, philosophy, medicine and pharmacy; 52 professors 
and 325 students. Library of 25,000 volumes. 

Bordeauge.— Université de Bordeaux (1441). Rector: R. Thamin. Faculties: 
Law, medicine and pharmacy, natural science, and philosophy; 185 professors — 
and 2,496 students. Three libraries with a total of 95,000 volumes. See also — 
Annex under (e). | 
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Caen.—Université de Caen (1457). Rector: M. Zevort. Faculties: Law, 
natural science, philosophy, medicine and pharmacy; 64 professors and about 
§14 students. Library of 137,000 volumes. 

Clermont-Ferrand.—Université de Clermont (1808). Rector: M. Alfred Co- 
ville. Faculties: Natural science, philosophy, medicine and uve ital 45 pro- 
fessors and 281 students. Library of 90,000 volumes. 

Dijon.— Université de Dijon (1722). Rector: M. Boirac. Faculties: Law, 
natural science, philosophy, medicine and pharmacy; 67 professors and 996 
students. Library of 56,000 volumes. 

Grenoble.—Université de Grenoble (1339). Rector: M. R. Moniez. Facul- 
ties: Law, natural science, philosophy, medicine and pharmacy; 68 professors 
and 896 students (exclusive of 3800 students of summer school). Library of 
about 106,000 volumes. 

Lille-—Université de Lille (1808). Rector: G. Lyon. Faculties: Law, medi- 
cine, natural science, philosophy ; 104 professors and 1,560 students. Library of 
186,500 volumes. The medical faculty is at Amiens. 

Lyon.—Université de Lyon (1808). Rector: M. Paul Joubin. Faculties: 
Law, medicine, natural science, and philosophy; 150 professors and 2,783 stu- 
dents. Library of over 200,000 volumes. 

Marseille-—Université d’Aix Marseille (1854) (see also Aix-en-Provence). 
Faculties: Natural science, medicine and pharmacy; 89 professors and 515 
students. Library of 16,000 volumes. 

Montpellier.—Université de Montpellier (1181, 1289). Rector: A. Benoist. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, and pharmacy; 112 pro- 
fessors and 1,752 students. Library of 210,000 volumes. 

Nancy.—Université de Nancy (1572). Rector: M. Ch. Adam. Faculties: 
Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, and pharmacy; 140 professors and 
assistants and about 1,841 students. Library of 138,000 volumes. Connected 
with the university are (a) Institut Chimique, 110 students; (b) Institut Séro- 
thérapique, 106 students; (c) Institut Electrotechnique, 206 students; (d) 
Institut Colonial, 12 students; (e) Institut Agricole, 24 professors and 15 
students. 

Paris.—Université de Paris (1200). President of council: Louis Liard. 
Faculties: Protestant theology, law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, and 
pharmacy; 489 professors and 15,789 students. Library, including that of the 
Sorbonne, of over 800,000 volumes. The library is divided into 7 faculty 
libraries. 

Poitiers.—Université de Poitiers (1481). Rector: M. Cons. Faculties: Law, 
natural science, philosophy, medicine and pharmacy; 64 professors and 962 
students. Library of 180,000 volumes. Another medical school of this univer- 
sity is in Limoges, see below. 

Rennes.-—Université de Rennes (1808). Rector: M. Laronze. Faculties: 
Law, natural science, philosophy, medicine and pharmacy; 87 professors and 
1,498 students. Library of 166,000 volumes. To this belongs the medical school 
at Angers, see below. 

Toulouse.—Université de Toulouse (1233). Rector: M. Perroud. Faculties: 
Law, medicine and pharmacy, natural science, philosophy; 110 professors and 
2.975 students. Library of 232,000 volumes, of which 25,000 are in Montauban, 
see below. To this belongs the Faculté de Théologie Protestante at Montauban, 


(b) Catholic free universities. 


Angers.—Université Catholique de Ouest (1875). Rector: M. Pasquier. 
Faculties: Theology, law, natural science, philosophy; 44 professors and 229 
students. Library of 35,000 volumes. 
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Lille-—Facultés. Catholiques (1875)... Chancellor: Mgr. Hautcceur. Facul- 
ties: Theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, science, philosophy, social science, 
and letters; 88 professors and 600 students. Library. 

Lyon.—Facultés Catholiques (1875). Rector: Mgr. Devaux. Faculties: 
Theology, law, natural science, philosophy; 48 professors and 600 students. 

Paris.—Institut Catholique (1875). Rector: M. Péchenard. Faculties: The- 
ology, law, canonic law, philosophy, letters and science; 64 professors and about 
700 students. Library of 150,000 volumes. - 


Toulouse.—Institut Catholique (1875). Rector: M. P. Batiffol. Faculties: 


Theology and philosophy; 20 professors and 100 students. Library. 
(c) Colleges. 


Paris.—Collége de France (1518, 1545). Administrator: M. Levasseur; 69 
professors; 3. laboratories. 

-Paris.—Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 4 la Sorbonne (1868), consisting 
of 5 sections for science and mathematics, history, and philology; 118 pro- 
fessors; many laboratories and collections. Library, see Université above. 

Paris.—Ecole Normale Supérieure (1795). Director: Ernest Lavisse. Sec- 
tions: Letters and science; 31 professors and 157 students. Library of 200,000 


volumes. 
(d) Polytechnica, 


Grenoble.—Institut Electrotechnique (1899). Director: Louis Barbillion; 
10 professors and 106 students (also 145 hearers). 

Lyon.—(a) Ecole de Chimie Industrielle (1883). Director: M. Vignon; 6 
professors, 110 students; (b) Ecole Francaise de Tannerie (1899). Director: 
M. Vignon; 38 professors. These two institutions are affiliated with Université 
de Lyon. 

Marseille-—Kcole de’Ingénieurs de Marseille (1891). Professors same as in 
the faculty of science of the Université de Marseille; 65 students. 

Nancy.—Four institutions affiliated with the Université de Nancy. See 
above (a). 

Paris.—Ecole Polytechnique (1794). Commandant: General Lhéritier; 63 
professors and 370 students. Library. 

Paris.—Keole Nationale des Ponts et Chaussées (1747). Director: Auguste 
Kleine; 31 professors and 143 students. Library of 100,000 volumes. 

Paris.—Keole Municipale de Physique et de Chimie Industrielles (1882). 
President: M. Lampué; 12 professors and 100 students. Library of 2,000 
volumes. 

Paris—Ecole Supérieure d’Electricité (1894). President: E. Masecart; 24 
professors and 954 students. Library of 3,500 volumes. 

Paris.—Kecole Spéciale d’Architecture (1865). Director: Hmile Trélat; 27 
professors and 70 students. 


(e) Other higher seats of learning. 


Alfort.—Kieole Vétérinaire (1765). Director: M. Barrier; 22 professors and 
300 students. Library of 17,000 volumes. 

Algiers.—Académie d’Alger (1849). Rector: M. Jeanmaire. Schools: Law, 
medicine and pharmacy, science, letters, modern Oriental languages; 64 pro- 
fessors and 1,344 students. Library of 160,000 volumes. 

Amiens.—Hicole de Médecine et de Pharmacie, part of the Université de Lille. 
Director: A. Moulonguet; 18 professors and 104 students. 

Angers.—Kicole de Médecine et de Pharmacie, part of the Université de 
Rennes. Director: M. Meslin; 28 professors and 129 students. 


ae 
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Angers.—Keole Supérieure Libre d’Agriculture (1898). Director: P. La- 
vallée; 5 professors. 

Beauvais.—Institut Agricole International (1854). Director: Frére Paulin; 
professors, the Christian Brothers; 130 students. Library of 14,000 volumes. 

Bordeaue.—Hcole de Chimie Appliquée 4 l’Industrie et 4 Agriculture (1891) ; 
% professors and 50 students. 

Bordeaux.—HEcole du Service de Santé de la Marine (affiliated with Univer- 
sité de Bordeaux). Director: A. E. H, Jacquemin; 8 professors. 

Brest.—Ecole de Médecine Navalle; 6 professors. 

' Douai.—Hieole Nationale des Industries Agricoles (1893). Director: U. 
Dufresse; 14 professors and 30 students. Library. : 

Grignon.—Ecole Nationale d’Agriculture (1828). Director: M. Trouard- 
Riolle; 22 professors and 120 students. Library of 8,000 volumes. 

Lille.—Ecole des Hautes Etudes Industrielles et Commerciales (1885). Di- 
rector: J. B. Ghesquier; 20 professors and 100 students. Library. 

Lille-—Institut Pasteur de Lille (1895). Director: A. Calmette; 7 professors 
and 5 laboratories. 

Limoges.—Heole de Médecine et de Pharmacie (part of Université de Poi- 
tiers) ; 18 professors and 123 students. 

Lyon.—Ecole Centrale Lyonnaise (1877). President: M. Ancel; 36 professors 
and 170 students. Library of 2,500 volumes. A technical school of high repute. 

Lyon.—Keole Vétérinaire de Lyon (1761). Director: M. Arloing; 20 pro- 
fessors and 180 students. Library of 11,000 volumes. 

Montauban.—Faculté de Théologie Protestante (part of Université de Tou- 
louse) ; 9 professors and 75 students. Library of 25,000 volumes. 

Montpellier.—Ecole Nationale d’Agriculture (1872). Director: M. Ferrouillat; 
14 professors, 12 assistants, and 200 students. Library of 14,000 volumes. 

Nancy.—Ecole Nationale des Eaux et Foréts (1824). Director: M. Guyot; 
11 professors and 51 students. Library of 9,986 volumes. 

Nantes.—Ecole de Plein Exercice de Médecine et de Pharmacie (1808). Di- 
rector: A. Malherbe; 28 professors and 285 students. ; 

Nantes.—Ecole Libre de Droit et de Notariat de Nantes. Director: G. Mau- 
blanc; 16 professors and 100 students. 

Paris.—Eeole Supérieure de Guerre (1907). Commandant: General M. G. 
Valabreque; 22 professors. 

Paris.—Kcole Supérieure de Marine (1907). Director: Admiral L. R. Saget 
de la Jonchére; 14 professors. 

Paris.—Eecole Spéciale de Langues Orientales Vivantes (1795). Adminis- 
trator: Barbier de Meynard; 29 professors and 450 students. Library of 55,000 
volumes and MSS. 

Paris.—Ecole Nationale des Chartes (School of Archives) (1821). Director: 
Paul Meyer; 12 professors and 20 students. Library of 16,000 volumes and 
documents. 

Paris.—Heole Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts (School of Fine Arts). 
Director :-M. Bonnat; 50 professors and about 2,000 students, 

Paris.—Séminaire Israélite de France (1829). Director: Joseph Lehmann ; 
21 professors and 36 students. Library of 7,000 volumes. 

Paris.—Faculté Libre de Théologie Protestante. Director: M. Ménégoz; 10 


professors. 


Paris.—Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Directors: A Leroy Beaulieu; 
47 professors and 529 students. Library. : 

Paris.—Kcole des Hautes Etudes Sociales. President: Alfred Croiset. Pro- 
fessors from other institutions of Paris. 
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Paris.—Collége Libre des Sciences Sociales (1895). Director: E. Delbet; 400 
students; professors from other institutions of Paris. 

Paris.—Ecole Russe des Hautes Htudes Sociales (1901). President: E. 
Metchnikoff; 41 professors and 360 students. 

Paris—Kcole Nationale Supérieure des Mines (1778). Director: M. Nivoit;, 
35 professors and 150 students. 

Paris.—Institut National Agronomique. Director: Dr. Regnard; 36 pro- 
fessors and 240 students. 

-Paris.—Ecole Supérieure de Commerce. Director: P. Anglés; 4 professors. 

Paris.—Ecole Coloniale. Director: M. Doubrére; 34 professors. 

Paris.—Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers (1794). Director: L. 
Bouguet; 24 professors. Library of 50,000 volumes. 

Paris.—Kieole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures (1829). Director: M. P. 
Buquet; 58 professors and 700 students. 

Paris.—Kcole d@’Anthropologie (1889). Director: H. Thulié; 12 professors. 

Paris.—Musée d’Histoire Naturelle (1626). Director: E. Perrier; 49 pro- 
fessors. Library of over 220,000 volumes, and more than 28,000 drawings and 
charts. 

Paris.—Ecole du Louvre. Director: M. Homolle. (Art School) 11. pro- 
fessors. 

Rheims.—Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie (1550), part of the Université 
de Paris; 2 professors and 91 students. Library of 9,000 volumes. 

Rennes.—Kcole Nationale d’Agriculture. Director: M. Séguin; 17 professors 
and 620 students. Library of 8,576 volumes. . 

Rouen.—Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie, part of Université de Caen; 21 
professors and 117 students. 

St. Htienne.—KEXcole des Mines (1816). Director: Georges Friedel; 8 pro- 
fessors and 120 students. Library of 12,000 volumes. 

Toulon.—Keole Pratique de Droit (1898). Director: J. Magnol; 15 pro- 
fessors. 

Toulouse.—Ecole Nationale Vétérinaire (1825). Director: M. Labat; 14 
professors and 167 students. Library of 9,000 volumes. 

Tours.—Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie, part of the Université de 
Poitiers; 19 professors and 96 students. 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 
BADEN (GRAND DUCHY). 
(a) Universities. 


Freiburg.—Badische Albert-Ludwigs Universitat (1457). Rector: Dr. Karl 
Braig. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy in two sections; also 44 
institutions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 145 pro- 
fessors and 2,578 students. Library of 270,000 volumes. 

Heidelberg.—Ruprecht-Karls Universitit (1386). Rector: Dr. Georg Jel- 
linek. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy in two sections; also 41 
institutions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 167 pro- 
fessors and 2,089 students. Library of 600,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnicum and Art Academy. 


Karlsruhe.—Technische Hochschule (1825). Rector: Prof. Rehbock; 74 pro- 
fessors, 57 assistants, and 1,439 students. Library. 
Karlsruhe.—Kunst Akademie (1853). Director: Hermann Volz; 17 professors. 
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BAVARIA (KINGDOM). 


(a) Universities. 


Erlangen.—Friedrich-Alexanders Universitit (1748). Rector: Doctor Hauser. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 40 institutions, such as 
clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 74 professors and 1,084 
students. Library of 237,973 volumes. 

Munich.—Ludwig-Maximilians Universitat (1472). Rector: Dr. Max Endres. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy in two sections; also 34 institu- 
tions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections, to which may be 
added the large royal collections in Munich; 233 professors and 6,337 students. 
Library of over 500,000 volumes and 3,000 MSS. and charts. 

Wirzburg.—Julius-Maximilians Universitit (1402). Rector: Prof. Philipp 
Stohr. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; also 44 institu- 
tions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections ; 97 professors and 
1,467 students. Library of 370,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnicum. 


Munich.—Technische Hochschule (1868). Rector: Dr. Friedrich von 
Thiersch. Departments: General, civil engineering, architecture, mechanical 
engineering, chemical, and agricultural; 70 professors, 89 assistants, and 2,748 
students. Library of 130,000 volumes. 


(c) Theological colleges. 


Augsburg.—Theologisches Lyceum. Rector: P. W. Weihmayr; 5 professors 
and 23 students. : 

Bamberg.—Theologisches Lyceum (1647). Rector: P. Hartung; 11 professors 
and 74 students. Library of 9,000 volumes. 

Dillingen.—Theologisches Lyceum (1549). Rector: P. David Leistle; 10 pro- 
fessors and 146 students. Library of about 50,000 volumes. 

Hichstétt.—Bischofliches Lyceum (1848). Rector: Karl Kiefer. Faculties: 
Theology and philosophy ; 12 professors and 89 students. Libraries of, together, 
71,000 volumes. 

Freising.—Theologisches Lyceum (1834). Rector: Balthasar von Daller. 
Faculties. Theology and philosophy; 12 professors and 142 students. Library 


of 17,500 volumes. 


Passau.—Theologisches Lyceum (1834). Rector: Joseph Wimmer. Facul- 
ties: Theology and philosophy ; also 4 laboratories and collections; 10 professors 
and 80 students. Library of 36,000 volumes. 

Regensburg.—Theologisches Lyceum (1736). Rector: Doctor Schenz; 11 pro- 
fessors and 187 students. Library of 4,600 volumes. 


(d) Other higher seats of learning. 


Aschaffenburg.—Forstliche Hochschule (1844). Rector: Dr. Hermann von 
Fiirst; 8 professors and 63 students. Library. 

Munich.—Thieriirztliche Hochschule (1790). Director: Dr. M. Albrecht; 18 
professors, 11 assistants, and 329 students. Library of 18,000 volumes. 

Munich.—Akademie der bildenden Kiinste (1770). Director: Ferd. von 
Miller. Library of 10,000 volumes and large collections of objects of art. 

Munich.—Landwirthschaftliche Abteilung der Technischen Hochschule. See 
above. 
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PRUSSIA (KINGDOM ). 


(a) Universities. 


Berlin.—F riedrich-Wilhelms Universitit (1809). Rector: Dr. Karl Stumph. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; also 70 institutions, such 
as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 484 professors and 6,140 
matriculated and 7,741 other students, total 13,881. Library of 431,881 volumes. 
To this belongs a school for oriental languages, 40 professors and 340 students. 

Bonn.—F riedrich-Wilhelms Universitiit (1818). Rector: Professor Erdmann. 
Faculties: Theology in two sections, law, medicine, and philosophy; also 40 in- 
stitutions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 192 profes- 
sors and 3,603 students. Library of about 355,000 volumes. . 

Breslau.—Universitit (1506). Rector: Doctor Appel. Faculties: Same as 
in Bonn; also 40 institutions, such as in Bonn; 183 professors and 2,051 students, 
Library of about 350,000 volumes. 

Gottingen.—Georg-Augusts Universitit (1787). Pro-Rector: Dr. August 
Cramer. Faculties: Same as in Berlin; also 55 institutions like those in Berlin; 
155 professors and 2,141 students. Library of 536,038 volumes. 

Greifswald.—Universitiit (1456). Rector: Vacant. Faculties: Same as in 
Berlin; also 381 institutions like those in Berlin; 103 professors and 1,038 
students. Library of 189,630 volumes. 

Halle.—Friedrichs Universitit Halle-Wittenberg (1502, 1694). Rector: Pro- 
fessor Loofs. Faculties: Same as in Berlin; also 36 institutions like those in 
Berlin; 173 professors and 2,355 students. Library of 228,000 volumes. 

Kiel.—Christian-Albrechts Universitit (1665). Rector: Theodor Niemeyer. 
Faculties: Same as in Berlin; also 89 institutions like those in Berlin; 123 
professors and 1,353 students. Library of 263,000 volumes. 

Konigsberg.—Albertus Universitit (1544). Rector: Paul Volkmann. Fac- 
ulties: Same as in Berlin; also 438 institutions like those in Berlin; 151 pro- 
fessors and 1,112 students. Library of 478,700 volumes. 

Marburg.—Universitat (1527). Rector: Doctor Tuczek. Faculties: Same as 
in Berlin; also 88 institutions like those in Berlin; 128 professors and 1,954 
students. Library of about 416,000 volumes. . 

Miinster.—Universitit (1771). Rector: Professor Erler. Faculties: Catholic 
theology, law, and philosophy; also 21 institutions like those in other German 
universities ; 75 professors and 1,624 students. Library of 290,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnica. 


Aiz-la-Chapelle (Aachen).—Technische Hochschule (1870). Rector: Doctor 
Briuler. Departments: Architecture, civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 
mining and metallurgy, general department; also higher commercial school; 
59 professors, 55 assistants, and 805 students. Library of 62,000 volumes and 
712,840 patents. | 

Charlottenburg (Berlin).—Technische Hochschule (1879). Rector: Professor 
Kammerer. Departments: Architecture, civil engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, Shipbuilding, chemistry and metallurgy, general department; 164 professors 
and 3,211 students. Library of 89,000 volumes and office for testing material. 

Danzig.—Technische Hochschule (1904). Rector: Doctor Krohn. Depart- 
ments: Architecture, civil and mechanical engineering, shipbuilding, chemistry, 
and general department; 47 professors, 20 assistants, and 971 students. Library. 

Hanover.—Technische Hochschule (18381). Rector: Professor Ost. Depart- 
ments: Architecture, civil and mechanical engineering, chemistry and electro- 
technics, general department; 68 professors and 1,107 students. Library of 
175,000 volumes. 


; 
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(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Aia-la-Chapelle (Aachen).—Handels-Hochschule in connection with Tech- 
nische Hochschule (see above) ; 102 students. Library of 62,000 volumes. 

Berlin.—Landwirthschaftliche Hochschule (1806). Rector: Doctor Zuntz; 
19 institutions such as experimental stations, laboratories, and collections; 46 
professors and 9380 students. Library. 

Berlin.—Akademie der Kiinste (1882). President: Dr. Johannes Otzen; many 
professors, a library, and several museums. 

Berlin.—Thieriirztliche Hochschule (1790). Rector: Doctor Schmaltz;. 30 
professors and 375 students. Library of about 13,500 volumes. 

Berlin.—Handelshochschule (1906). Rector: Doctor Jastrow; 8 professors, 
30 other docents. Library of chamber of commerce. 

Berlin.—Geologisches Landesamt und Bergakademie (1770 and 1788). Direc- 
tor: Professor Beyschlag; 60 professors and 172 students. Library of 70,000 
volumes. 

Berlin.—Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums (1872), Vorsteher; 
Dr. H. Veit Simon; 5 professors. 

Berlin.—Institut fiir Infektions-Krankheiten (1895). Director: Doctor 
Gaffky ; 8 professors and 14 assistants. 

Berlin.—Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen, is part of the University (see 
above) ; 40 professors and 340 students. 

Braunsberg.—Lyceum Hosianum (1568). Rector: Professor Kranich. Facul- 
ties: Theology and philosophy; 13 professors and 34 students. Library of 23,400 
volumes. 

Breslau.—Jtidisch-Theologisches Seminar (1854); 4 professors and 32 stu- 
dents. Library of 23,000 volumes. 

Clausthal.—Berg-Akademie (1775). Director: G. Kéhler; 12 professors and 
150 students. Library of 30,000 volumes. 

Cologne.—Stiadtische Handels-Hochschule (1901). Director: Christian Eck- 
ert; 48 professors and.1,394 students. Library. 

Cologne.—Akademie fiir Praktische Medizin (1904). Rector: Dr. Heinrich 
Hochhaus. Includes all city hospitals, with 1,665 beds, laboratories, etc.; 24 
professors. 

Diisseldorf.—Kunst-Akademie (1767). Director: Peter Janssen. Library of 
8,500 volumes and several art collections with 51,040 objects. 

Diisseldorf.mAkademie ftir praktische Medizin (1907). Director: Dr. Witzel. 


‘Many clinics, 14 professors, 


Eberswalde.—Forst-Akademie (1830). Director: Dr, Alfred Méller; 16 pro- 
fessors and 72 students. Library of 18,500 volumes and several collections. 

Frankfort on the Main.—Akademie fiir Sozial-und Handelswissenschaften 
(1901). Rector: Dr. M. Freund; 37 professors and 546 students. Library. 

Hanover.—Thierirztliche Hochschule (1778). Director: Doctor Dammann; 
18 professors and 252 students; 5 clinics and library of 10,500 volumes, 

Miinden.—Forst-Akademie (1868). Director: Dr. Paul Riebel; 18 professors 
and 63 students. Library of 9,000 volumes. 

Poppelsdorf-Bonn.—Landwirthschaftliche Akademie escent Director: Dr. 
Ulrich Kreusler; 51 professors and 489 students. 

Posen. pkleadenic (for scientific study) (1903). Rector: Hrich Wernicke; 20 
professors, 10 assistants, and 9138 students. Library. 


SAXONY (KINGDOM). 
(a) University and polytechnicum. 


Leipzig.—Universitit (1409). Rector: Doctor Chun. Faculties: Theology, 
law, medicine, philosophy; also 65 institutions, such as clinics, Seminaries, 
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laboratories, and collections; 230 professors and 4,916 students. Library of 
550,000 volumes. 

Dresden.—Siachsische Technische Hochschule (1828). Rector: Bernhard 
Pattenhausen. Departments: Architecture, civil and mechanical engineering, 
chemistry, factory technics, and a general department; 63 professors, 52 assist- 
ants, and 1,152 students. Library of 49,121 volumes and about 700,000 patents. 


(b) Other higher seats of learning. 


Dresden.—Thierirztliche Hochschule (1780). Rector: Doctor Ellenberger ; 
21 professors, 18 assistants, and 217 students. Library of 5,921 volumes. 

Dresden.—Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste (1705). Director: Professor 
Kuehl; 22 professors and 224 students. Library of 6,500 volumes. 

Freiberg.—KoOnigliche Berg-Akademie (1765). Rector: Dr. Erhard; 21 pro- 
fessors, 8 assistants, and 479 students. Library of 47,000 volumes. 

Leipzig.—Handels-Hochschule (1898), affiliated with Universitit. Director: 
Doctor Reydt; 390 students. 

Tharandt.—Sichsische Forst-Akademie (1811). Director: Doctor Weinmeis- 
ter; 15 professors and 99 students. 


WURTTEMBERG (KINGDOM). 
(a) University and polytechnicum. 


Tiibingen.—HEberhard-Karls Universitit (1477). Rector: Prof. Ernst von 
Koken. Faculties: Theology (Protestant and Catholic), law, medicine, philos- 
ophy, and natural science; also 35 institutions, such as clinics, seminaries, 
laboratories, and collections; 129 professors and 1,807 students. Library of 
about 475,000 volumes. 

Stuttgart.—Technische Hochschule (1829). Rector: Dr. Moritz Fiinfstiick. 
Departments: Architecture, civil and mechanical engineering, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, pharmacy, natural science, and a general department; 80 professors and 
1,863 students. Library and several institutions and collections. 


(b) Other higher seats of learning. 


Hohenheim.—Landwirthschaftliche Anstalt (1818). Director: E. V. von 
Strebel; 22 professors and 109 students. Library of 16,900 volumes and several 
collections. 

Stuttgart.—Thierirztliche Hochschule (1821). Director: Doctor Sussdorf; 
13 professors and 128 students. 


SMALLER STATES OF GERMANY. 
(a) Universities. 


Giessen (Hesse).—Ludwigs Universitit (1607). Rector: Prof. Alexander 
Leist. Faculties: Law, medicine, and philosophy; also 49 institutions, such as 
clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 82 professors and 1,192 students. 
Library of 309,770 volumes. 

Jena (Thuringia).—Sichsische Gesamt-Universitaét (1558). Rector: Doctor 
Hggeling. ‘Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; also 49 insti- 
tutions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 110 professors 
and 1,632 students. Library of over 370,000 volumes. 

Rostock (Mecklenburg).—ULandes Universitiit (1419). Rector: Professor 
Walther. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy; also 33 institutions, 
such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 65 professors and 722 
students. Library of 340,000 volumes. 
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Strassburg (Alsace-Lorraine).—Kaiser Wilhelms Universitit (1567, 1872). 
Rector: Dr. G. F. Knapp. Faculties: Theology (Protestant and Catholic), law, 
medicine, philosophy, and natural science; also 40 institutions, such as clinics, 
Seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 164 professors and 1,744 students. 
Library of 896,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnica. 


Brunswick.—Carola Wilhelmina Technische Hochschule (1745). Rector: 
Dr. O. Reinke; 67 professors and 478 students. Library and 23 institutions. 
Darmstadt (Hesse).—Technische Hochschule (1868). Rector: Professor 
Walbe; 81 professors, 49 assistants, and 2,063 students. Library and 14 in- 
stitutions. 
(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Hisenach (Saaxe-Weimar).—Forstakademie (18380). Director: Dr. Herm. 
Stotzer; 7 professors and 61 students. 

Hamburg.—Wissenschaftliche Anstalten des Staates Hamburg (1901). Con- 
sist of lecture courses arranged by an executive committee; chemical and 
physical laboratories. 

NovtTt.—Dentistry is taught in the medical faculties of nearly every German university ; 


agriculture and veterinary science are taught in some universities and in most polytech- 
nica, as is also forestry in connection with agriculture. 


GREECE. 


Athens.—National University (To év “ASHvais édvikov Taveni6rnputor) 
(1887). Rector: Prof. M. Katsarais. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy, and physical science; also 20 institutions, such as clinics, semi- 
naries, laboratories, and collections; 1384 professors and 2,536 students. 
National library, 270,000 volumes and 200,000 documents. 

Athens.—Metzovic Polytechnicum (Mer6o-f10v wodvurexvetoy) (1837). Di- 
rector: K. Mitsopulos; 20 professors and about 3800 students. An art school 
(8 professors) is connected with this institution. 

Athens.—American School of Classical Studies_(1882). Director: Dr. B. H. 
Hill; 4 professors. Library of 4,200 volumes. 

Athens.—Ecole Francaise d’Athénes (1846). Director: M. Holleaux; 5 pro- 
fessors. Library. 

Athens.—British School at Athens (1886). Director: R. M. Dawkins; 20 
members of committee. Library. 


HUNGARY [WITH CROATIA]. 
(a) Universities. 


Agram (Croatia).—Kralj. SveuéiliSte Franje-Josipa I. u Zagrebu (University ) 
(1776). Rector: Milivoj Maurovié. Faculties: Theology, law, and philosophy ; 
also 5 institutions; 64 professors, 22 assistants, and 1,366 students. Library of 
118,979 volumes. 

Budapest.—Kiralyi Magyar Tudomaény-Egyetem (University, 1465). Rector: 
Torok Aurél. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; also 45 insti- 
tutions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 287 professors 
and 6,835 students. Library of over 300,000 volumes. 

Klausenburg.—Magyar Kirélyi Ferencz Jézsef Tudomany-Egyetem (Univer- 
sity, 1872). Rector: Farkas Gyula. Faculties: Law, medicine, philosophy, and 
natural science; also 27 institutions like those in Budapest; 90 professors and 
2,131 students. Library of 70,000 volumes. 
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(b) Polytechnicum. 


Budapest.—Kiralyl Joézsef-Mtiegyetem Budapesten (1856). Rector: K. Jénas 
Odén; 75 professors and 1,455 students. Library of 81,000 volumes. 


(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Altenburg.—Magyar-Ovari M. Kir. Gazdasagi Akadémia (1818). Agricultural 
school. Director: V6r6s Sandor von Kis-Kér; 19 professors and 320 students. 

Budapest.—Magyar Kir. Allatorvosi FG6iskola (1786). Veterinary school. 
Rector: Hutyra Ferencz; 19 professors and 868 students; also 12 clinics. 


Library. 
Budapest.—Orszagos Rabbiképzo Intézet (1877). Jewish theological school; 
5 professors and 94 students. Library of 31,000 volumes. : 


Budapest.—Evangelisch-Reformirte Theologische Akademie (1855). Rector: 
Bish. Alexander Baksav; 10 professors and 76 students. 

Debreczen.—Kvangelisch-Reformirte Hochschule (1549). Rector: Prof. Erdss 
Lajos. Faculties: Theology, law, and philosophy; 20 professors and 400 stu- 
dents. Library of 71,600 volumes. 

Debreczen.—Magyar Kir. Gazdasagi Tanintézet (1868). Agricultural school. 
Director: Johann Sztankovics; 13 professors and 140 students. Library of 7,000 
volumes. 

Eperjes.—Evangelisch-Theologische und Rechts-Akademie (1667). Rector: 
Franz Raffay. Faculties: Theology and law; 22 professors and 389 students. 
Four libraries, with a total of 34,286 volumes. 

Hriau.—Egri Erseki Joglyceum (1740). Law academy. Director: Rapaics 
Rajmond; 11 professors and 156 students. Library of 60,000 volumes. 

Finfkirchen.—Bischofliche Rechts-Akademie (1867). Law academy. Direc- 
tor: Victor Mutschenbacher; 10 professors and 140 students. Library. 

Grosswardein.—Kiralyi Jogakademia (1788). Law academy. Director: Bo- 
zoky Alajos; 11 professors and 239 students. Library of 13,988 volumes. 

Kaschau.—Kiralyi Jogakademia (1657). Director: Dr. Esterhazy SAndor; 
11 professors and 179 students. Library of 25,531 volumes. 

Kaschau.—Kiralyi Gazdasagi Tanintézet. Agricultural school. Director: 
Zalka Zsigmond v.; 12 professors and 1386 students. 

Kecskemét.—Evangelisch-Reformirte Rechts-Akademie (1599). Law acad- 
emy. Director: Kiss Albert; 18 professors and 101 students. Library of 33,000 
volumes. 

Kesethely.—Kiralyi Gazdasagi Tanintézet (1865). Agricultural school. Di- 
rector: Czako Bela v. Didsgyér; 15 professors and 156 students. 

Klausenburg.—Kiralyi Gazdasigi Tanintézet (1869). Agricultural school. 
Director: Dr. Szentkiralyi Akos; 11 professors and 140 students. 

Pressburg.—Kiralyi Jogakademia (1794). Law academy. Director: Georg 
von Fésiis; 18 professors and 299 students. Library. 

Sarospatak.—Evangelisch-Theologische und Rechts-Akademie (1531). Theol- 
ogy and law. Rector: Dr. Novak Ludwig. Faculties: Theology, law, and 
philosophy; 20 professors and 220 students. Library of 60,000 volumes. 

Schemnite.—K. Hochschule fiir Berg- und Fortswesen. Rector: Herrmann M.; 
20 professors and 276 students. 


INDIA. 
(a) Universities. 


Allahabad.—University of Allahabad (1887). Examining institution for the 
provinces of Agra and Oudh. Vice-chancellor: Pt. Sundar Lal; 79 fellows and 
4,224 candidates, of whom 2,023 passed. 
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Bombay.—University of Bombay (1857). Examining institution. Vice- 
chancellor: F. G. Selby; 12 professors in the syndicate; 105 fellows and 4,009 
candidates, of whom 1,888 passed. 

Calcutta.—University of Calcutta (1857). Examining institution. Vice- 
chancellor: A. Mookerjee Saraswati; 18 professors in the syndicate; 183 fellows 
and about 7,171 candidates, of whom about 1,883 passed. 

Lahore.—Panjab University (1882). Examining institution. Vice-chancellor: 
Justice P. C. Chatterji; 20 professors from the faculties form the syndicate. 
Faculties: Oriental, arts, law, medicine, science, and engineering; 85 fellows, 30 
professors, and 3,552 candidates, of whom 1,682 passed. 

Madras.—University of Madras (1857). Examining institution. Vice- 
chancellor: R. 8. Benson; 12 professors in the syndicate; 88 fellows and 8,959 
candidates, of whom 3,079 passed. 


(b) Colleges and other higher institutions. 


Agra.—Agra College (1904). Principal: T. C. Jones; 18 professors, 850 
students. 

Agra.—St. John’s College (1850). Principal: J. P. Haythornthwaite; 12 pro- 
fessors and 200 students. Library. 

Ahmedabad.—Gujarat College. Principal: W. A. Hirst; 7 professors, 3 
fellows, and 212 students. Library. 

Ajmere.—Ajmere Government College. Principal: E. F. Harris; 8 professors 
and 670 students. Library of 4,000 volumes. 

Ajmere.—Mayo College. Principal: C. W. Waddington; 16 professors and 123 
students. Library. 

Aligarh.—Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College. Principal: T. Morrison; 12 
professors and about 500 students. Library of 5,400 volumes. 

Allahabad.—Muir Central College. Principal: J. C. Jennings; 20 professors 
and 464 students. Library of 5,000 volumes. 

Amritsar.—Municipal Board College. 

Bangalore.—Central College. Principal: J. Cook; 10 professors and 450 stu- 
dents. Library of 5,000 volumes. 

Bahawalpur.—EKgerton College. 

Bareli.—Bareli College. Principal: G. S. Carey; 9 professors and 112 stu- 
dents. Library. 4 

Baroda.—Baroda College. Principal: A. B. Clarke; 14 professors and 236 
students. Library. 

Benares.—Queen’s College. Principal: A. Venis; 8 professors and 120 stu- 
dents. Library of 25,000 volumes. 

Benares.—Government Sanskrit College. Principal: A. Venis; 13 professors 
and 480 students. Library of 4,800 volumes. 

Benares.—Maharajah Dharbanga’s Sanskrit College. Principal: Pandit S. 
Kumar Shastri; 7 professors. 

Benares.—Central Hindu College (1899). Principal: A. Richardson; 386 pro- 
fessors. To this belongs Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala with 125 students. 
Library. 

Bombay.—Elphinstone College. Principal: W. H. Sharp; 11 professors and 
392 students. Library of 12,000 volumes. 

Bombay.—Wilson College. Principal: D. Mackichan; 15 professors and 520 
students. ! 

Bombay.—St. Xavier’s College. Rector: Rev. F. Dreckmann; 14 professors 
and 15 teachers in preparatory department; 1,685 students in both college and 
preparatory departments. 
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Bombay.—Grant Medical College. Principal: H. P. Dimmock; 11 professors, 
18 tutors, 6 fellows, and 638 students. 

Bombay.—School for Parsi Students of the University (1863); 4 professors 
and 50 students. Library of 1,500 volumes. 

Calcutta.—Armenian College and Philanthropic Academy. Principal: Maj. 
W.P.S. Milsted; 8 professors and 100 students. 

Calcutta.—Madrasah College. Principal: Dr. E. D. Ross. Departments: 
Anglo-Persian and Arabic; 25 professors and 780 students. Library. 

Calcutta.—City College. Principal: Hermamb. Maitra; 18 professors and 
over 1,000 students. ; 

Calcutta.—Doveton College. Principal: J. S. Zemin; 5 professors and 200 
students, 

Calcutta.—Duff College. Principal: A. Tomory; 11 professors and 16 teachers 
in preparatory department; 226 students in college. 

Calcutta.—Free Sanskrit College. Principal: P. K. M. Nyayaratna; 7 pro- 
fessors and 50 students. 

Calcutta.—Medical College of Bengal. Principal: C. P. Lukis; 14 professors 
and about 550 students. Library of 20,000 volumes. 

Calcutta.—Sanskrit College. Principal: M. Haraprasad Shastri; 11 pro- 
fessors and 119 students. Library of 16,000 volumes. 

Calcutta.—Presidency College. Principal: C. Little; 25 professors, 29 assist- 
ants, and 720 students. Library of 36,000 volumes. 

Calcutta.—St. Xavier’s College. Rector: Rev. EH. O’Neill; 20 professors and 
770 students. Library of 3,600 volumes. 

Calcutta.—Civil Engineering College. Principal: B. Heaton. Departments: 
Engineering, agriculture, and apprentice; 16 professors and 350 students. 
Library of 15,000 volumes, 

Chittagong.—Chittagong College, Principal: B. K. Ch. Bhattacharjea; 8 pro- 
fessors and 276 students. 

Cooch Behar.—Victoria College (1888). Principal: B. N. Seal; 7 professors 
and about 300 students. Library of 4,000 volumes. 

Cuttack.—Ravenshaw College. Principal: B. Gupta; 8 professors and 163 
students. Library of 5,979 volumes. 

Dacca.—Dacea College. Principal: C. H. Browning; 11 professors and 231 
students. Library of 7,900 volumes. 

Dehli.i—St. Stephen’s College. Principal: S. K. Rudra; 9 professors and 90 
students. Library of 3,700 volumes. 

Dehra-Dun.—Imperial Forest School. Director: J. H. Lace; 7 professors 
and 50 students. 

Hrnakulam.—Ernakulam College. Principal: F. S. Davies; 3 professors, 25 
assistants, and about 700 students. 

Gwalior.—Victoria College, Lashkar. Principal: Pandit Pran Nath; 10 pro- 
fessors and 103 students. Library of 3,869 volumes. 

Hooghly.—Hooghly College. Principal: R. Shaw; 9 professors and 160 stu- 
dents. Library of 9,000 volumes. 

Hyderabad.—Nizam College. Principal: HE. A. Seaton; 10 professors and 38 
students. 

Indore.—Canadian Mission College. Principal: Rev. R. A. King; 8 professors 
and 50 students. 

Indore.—State College. Principal: E. C. Cholmondeley; 6 professors and 82 
students. 

Indore.—Day College. College for princes and noblemen. Principal: J. H, 
Smith; 54 students. 
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Jabalpur.—Government College. Principal: K. B. Williamson; 8 professors 
and about 120 students. 
Jaipur.—Maharajah’s College. Principal: S. Ganguli; 7 professors and 73 
students. Library of 2,700 volumes. 

Jaipur.—Sanskrit College. Superintendent: Lakshminath Sastri; 12 professors 
and about 100 students. . 

Jodhpur.—Jaswant College. Principal: P. S. Prakash; 7 professors and 40 
students. 

Kapurthala.—Randhir College. Principal: Manchar Lal; 4 professors, many 
assistants, and 573 students. 

Krishnagar.—Krishnagar College. Principal: S. Dutt; 6 professors and 121 
students. Library of 9,142 volumes. 

Kumbakonum.—Kumbakonum College. Principal: H.S. Dunean; 5 professors 
and 184 students. Library of 4,300 volumes. 

Lahore.—Oriental College. Principal: A. C. Woolner; 15 professors and 164 
students. Library of 2,824 volumes. 

Lahore.—Government College. Principal: S. Robson; 10 professors and 280 
students. Library of 4,000 volumes. 

Lahore.—Forman Christian College. Principal: Rev. H. D. Griswold; 12 
professors and 390 students. 

Lahore.—Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College. Principal: L. H. Raj; 13 professors 
and 400 students. ; 

Lahore.—Islamia College. Principal: Ali Tafari; 10 professors and 107 
students. 

Lahore.—University Law College. Principal: George Serrell; 7 professors 
and 2380 students. 

Lahore.—Lahore Medical College. Principal: F. F. Perry; 12 professors and 
236 students. Library of 6,668 volumes. 

Lucknow.—Canning College. Principal: A. H. Pirie; 12 professors and 324 
students. | 

Lucknow.—Reid Christian College. Principal: C. L. Bare; 8 professors and 
76° students. 

Madras.—College of Engineering. Principal: H. D. Love; 15 professors and 
337 students. Library of 4,563 volumes. 

Madras.—Madras Christian College. Principal: Rev. Doctor Miller, 18 pro- 
fessors and 750 students. Library of 4,100 volumes. 

Madras.—College of Agriculture. Principal: W. Kees; 7 professors and 31 
students. 

Madras.—Medical College. Principal: W. B. Browning; 23 professors and 340 
students. 

Madras.—Presidency College. Principal: H. J. Allen; 25 professors and 
about 450 students. “Library of 11,280 volumes. 

Mangalore.—Government College. Principal: Herbert Malim; 8 professors 
and 172 students. 

Mangalore.—St. Aloysius College (1880). Rector: Rey. Paul Perini; 35 pro- 
fessors and 617 students. Library of 7,826 volumes. 

Meerut.—Meerut College. Principal: W. Jesse; 13 professors and 222 
students. 

Mysore.—Maharajah’s College. Principal: J. Weir; 12 professors and 350 
students. 

Nagpur.—Hislop College. Principal: Rev. D. Whitton; 8 professors and 68 
students. 

Patiala.—Mohindra College. 
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Patna.—Patna College. Principal: H. R. James; 9 professors and 190 stu- 
dents. Library of 7,000 volumes. 

Poona.—College of Science. Principal: W. C. Scudamore; 7 professors and 
470 students. 

Poona.—Decean College. Principal: F. W. Bain; 9 professors and 195 stu- 
dents. Library of 4,500 volumes. : 

Rajahmundry.—Rajahmundry College. Principal: M. Hunter; 10 professors 
and 238 students. Library of 5,220 volumes. 

Rajshahi.—Rajshahi College. Principal: B. K. K. Banerji; 11 professors and 
170 students. 

Rangoon.—Rangoon College. Principal: E. D. Marshall; 7 professors. Li- 
brary of 3,000 volumes. 

Rangoon.—Baptist College. Principal: Rey. L. HE. Hicks; 6 professors, sey- 
eral assistants, and 900 students. Library. 

Roorkee.—Thomason Engineering College. Principal: E. H. de Atkinson; 24 
professors and 480 students. Library of 20,800 volumes. 

Serampur.—Serampur College. Principal: Dr. George Howells; 5 professors 
and 107 students. 

Shimoga.—Shimoga College. Principal: A. G. King; 7 professors. 

Sialkot.—Secotch Mission College. 

Sibpore.—Civil Engineering College. 

Trichinopoly.—St. Joseph’s College. Rector: Rey. L. Besse; 35 professors, 
33 teachers, and 1,850 students. Library of 5,050 volumes. 

Trivandrum.—Maharajah’s College. Principal: A. C. Mitchell; 18 professors 
and about 266 students. 

Ujjin.—Madhava College. Principal: P. B. N. Dhekne; 7 professors. 

Vijayanagaram.—Waharaja’s College. Principal: K. Ramanujachari; 9 pro- 
fessors and 400 students. 


IRELAND. 
(a) Universities. 


Dublin.—University of Dublin (Trinity College, 1591). Vice-Chancellor: 
D. H. Madden; 58 professors, 22 assistants, and 1,017 students. Library of 
297,009 volumes. 

Dublin.—Royal University of Ireland (1880). Vice-Chancellor: Sir Chris- 
topher Meredith; 4 officers, 45 fellows, 42 examiners, 1 curator. This is an ex- 
amining institution. 

(b) Colleges, 


Belfast. Queen’s College (1845). President: Th. Hamilton; 28 professors 
and 889 students. Library of 60,000 volumes. 

Cork.—Queen’s College (1845). President: Bertram C. A. Windle; 31 pro- 
fessors and 260 students. Library. 

Galway.—Queen’s College (1845). President: Alex. Anderson; 21 professors 
and 141 students. Library. 


(c) Technical school and other higher seats of learning. 


Belfast—Municipal Technical Institute (1901). Principal: F. ©. Forth. 
Day and evening classes with 11 professors and 100 assistants and over 4,600 
students. 

Dublin.—Royal College of Science for Ireland (1901). Dean: W. N. Hartley; 
13 professors and 11 assistants. Library and museum. 

Dublin.—Metropolitan School of Art. Head master: vacant; 6 professors. 

Dublin.—Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland (1784). President: H. R. 
Swanzy. 


‘ 
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ITALY. 
(a) Universities. 


Bologna.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1119). Rector: Vittorio Puntoni. 
Faculties: Philosophy and letters, natural science, agriculture, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, veterinary science, engineering, and a general department; also 26 
institutions such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 211 pro- 
fessors and about 2,000 students. Library of 300,000 volumes. 

Cagliari.cRegia Universita degli Studi (1596). Rector: Roberto de Rug- 
giero. Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, and pharmacy; also 21 in- 
stitutions like those in Bologna; 52 professors and 270 students. Library of 
95,500 volumes, 

Camerino.—Libera Universita degli Studi (1727). Rector: Giovanni Galle- 
rani. Faculties: Law, medicine, pharmacy, veterinary science; also a few 
institutions like those in Bologna; 80 professors and 460 students. Library of 
40,000 volumes. 

Catania.—Regia Universiti degli Studi (1444). Rector: Pietro Grimaldi. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy and letters, and phar- 
macy; also 23 institutions like those in Bologna; 125 professors and 1,060 stu- 
dents. Library of 209,000 volumes. , 

Ferrara.—Libera Universita di Ferrara (13891). Rector: Giovanni Marti- 
nelli. Faculties: Law, natural science, medicine, and pharmacy; also 4 institu- 
tions like those in Bologna; 30 professors and 270 students. Library of 94,500 
volumes. 

Genoa.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1812). Rector: Carlo Felice Restagno. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, engineering, and phar- 
macy; also 24 institutions like those in Bologna; 146 professors and 1,825 
students. Library of 187,000 volumes. 

Macerata.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1540). Rector: Dr. G. Arangio- 
Ruiz. Faculty: Law only; 15 professors and 482 students. Library. 

Messina.—Regia Université degli Studi (1548). Rector: Vittorio Martinetti. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, and pharmacy; also 24 
institutions like those in Bologna; 108 professors and 666 students. Library of 
43,183 volumes. 

Modena.—Regia Universiti degli Studi (1688). Rector: Giuseppe Cesari. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, pharmacy, and veterinary science; 
also 24 institutions like those in Bologna; 79 professors and 426 students. 
Library of 30,238 volumes. 

Naples.—Regia Université degli Studi (1224). Rector: Carlo Fadda. Facul- 
ties: Law, medicine and pharmacy, natural science, and philosophy; also 36 
institutions like those in Bologna; 468 professors and 6,348 students. Library 
of 282,653 volumes. 

Padua.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1222). Rector: Vittorio Polacco. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, engineering, and phar- 
macy; also 45 institutions like those in Bologna; 199 professors and 1,538 stu- 
dents. Library of over 200,000 volumes. 

Palermo.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1779). Rector: Luigi Manfredi. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, pharmacy, and engineer- 
ing; also 35 institutions like those in Bologna; 171 professors and 1,524 stu- 
dents. Library of about 200,000 volumes. 

Parma.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1025). Rector: Leone Pesci. Facul- 
ties: Law, medicine, natural science, veterinary science, and pharmacy; also 
28 institutions like those in Bologna; 82 professors and 6838 students. Library 
of 370,000 volumes. 
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Pavia.—Regia Université degli Studi (13861). Rector: Camillo Golgi. Facul- 
ties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, and pharmacy; also 32 institu- 
tions like those in Bologna; 154 professors and 1,627 students. Library of 
290,000 volumes. 

Perugia.—Université Libera degli Studi (1266). Rector: Icilio Tarducci. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary science; also 18 institu- 
tions like those in Bologna; 38 professors and 350 students. Library of 56,000 
volumes, 

Pisa.—Regia Université degli Studi (1348). Rector: David Supino. Facul- 
ties: Law, medicine, philosophy, natural science, engineering, pharmacy, and 
veterinary science; also a higher agricultural school and 388 institutions like 
those in Bologna; 180 professors and 1,238 students. Library of 280,000 
volumes. 

Rome.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1803). Rector: Alberto Tonelli. Fac- 
ulties: Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, engineering, pharmacy; also 
a complementary course in agriculture and a diplomatic and consular school; 
34 institutions like those in Bologna; 316 professors and 3,316 students. 
Library of 204,885 volumes, 

Rome.—Regia Instituto Superiore di Magistero Femminile (1882). Director: 
G. A. Costanzo; 19 professors and 170 students. 

Sassari.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1556). Rector: Giovanni Dettori. 
Faculties: Law, medicine,, and pharmacy; also 18 institutions like those in i 
Bologna; 49 professors and 239 students. Library of about 90,000 volumes, | 

Siena.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1857). Rector: Domenico Barduzzi. 
Faculties: Law, medicine, and pharmacy; also 20 institutions like those in 
Bologna; 62 professors and 235 students. Library of 17,000 volumes and com- 
munal library of 152,000 volumes. 

Turin.—Regia Universita degli Studi (1412, 1632). Rector: Rodolfo Renier, 
Faculties: Law, medicine, philosophy, natural science, pharmacy, and two col- 
leges; also 37 institutions like those in Bologna; 205 professors and 2,700 
students. Library. 

Urbino.—Libera Universita degli Studi (1671). Rector: Antonio Vanni. 
Faculties: Law and pharmacy; 18 professors and 297 students. Library of 
33,000 volumes, 


—— SS ee a 


(b) Colleges. , 


Florence.—Reg. Instituto di Studi Superiori, Pratici e di Perfezionamento 
(1872). President: March. Carlo Ridolfi. Faculties: Philosophy, natural 
science, medicine, and pharmacy; also 28 institutions, such as clinics, labora- 
tories, and cabinets; 129 professors and 633 students. Libraries (two) of 
71,000 and 55,500 volumes. 

florence.—Reg. Instituto Superiore di Magistero Femminile. Director: 
Agostino Grandi; 17 professors and 150 students. Library. 

Milan.—Reg. Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria (1859). President: Francesco 
Novati. Faculties: Philosophy and science; 31 professors and 146 students. 
Library. 

Rome.—Pontificium Collegium Urbanum de Propaganda Fide (1572). Rector: 
Monsign. Giovanni Bonzano. Faculties: Theology, philosophy, philology, ori- 
ental languages; 27 professors and 430 students. Two libraries of, together, 
50,000 volumes. 

Rome.—Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana in Collegio Romano (1582). Rector: 
Rh. P. Aloise Querini. Faculties: Theology, canonic law, and philosophy; 25 
professors and 1,030 students. Library. 

Rome.—Instituto d’Insegnamento Scientifico-Letterario del Pontificio Semi- 
nario Romano (1556). Prefect: Monsign. G. Sebastianelli. Faculties: The- 
ology, law, philosophy, and letters; 38 professors and 500 students. Library. 4 
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Rome.—Collegio di San Tommaso d’Aquino (1577). Rector: R. P. Enrico 
Buonpensiere; 17 professors and 150 students. Library. 

Rome,—Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo (1888). Prefect: Vincenzo Sardi; 9 pro-- 
fessors and 60 students. Museum. ) 

Rome.—Accademia Pontificio dei Nobili Eccl. Prorector: Cardinal D. Ferrara ; 
8 professors. 


Notr.—There are in Rome a number of small ecclesiastical colleges which can not be 
classified, particulars being wanting. 


(ce) Technological schools. 


Milan.—Instituto Tecnico Superiore (1862). Director: G. Colombo; 54 pro- 
fessors, 20 assistants, and 677 students, 

Naples.—Regia Scuola Superiore Politeenica (1868). Director: Gaetano 
Bruno; 37 professors and 161 students. Library of 11,100 volumes. 

Turin.—Regia Politecnico di Torino (1906). The former school of engineer- 
ing and the royal Italian industrial museums have been united under this name. 
President: Enrico D’Ovidio; 32 professors, 40 assistants, and 963 students. 


Notr.—There are also engineering schools connected with the following universities : 
Bologna, Genoa, Padua, Palermo, Pisa, and Rome, which see above. 


(d) Other higher seats of learning. 


Florence.—R. Instituto di Belle Arti. Director: Riccardo Mazzanti; 15 pro- 
fessors. 

Florence.—Instituto di Scienze Sociali Cesare Alfieri (1874). Fourteen pro- 
fessors. Library. 

Milan.—Universita Commerciale Luigi Bocconi (1902). President: Luigi 
Bocconi; 29 professors and 423 students. Library. ° 

Milan.—Scuola Superiore di Medicina Veterinaria (1808). Director: N. 
Lanzillotti-Buonsanti; 22 professors and 101 students. 

Milan.—Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura. Director: G. Koerner; 12 professors. 

Milan.—R. Accademia di Belle Arti. President: Camillo Boito; 9 professors. 

Milan.—R. Instituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. President: Vigilio In- 
ama; 26 professors. Library of 150,000 volumes. 

Naples.—Scuola Superiore di Medicina Veterinaria. Director: S. Baldas- 
sarre; 21 professors and 230 students. 

Naples.—Regia Instituto Orientale (1727). Director: Enrico Cocchia; 12 
professors and 221 students. 

Naples.—Instituto di Belle Arti. President: A. d’Orsi; 15 professors. 

Pisa.—Agricultural and veterinary schools are departments of the university, 
see above. 

Pisa.—Scuola Normale Superiore (1862). President: The rector of the uni- 
versity ; 5 professors. Library of 18,400 volumes. 

Portici.—Regia Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura (1872). Director: Orazio 
Comes; 22 professors and 100 students. Library of 14,000 volumes. 

Rome.—Numerous small schools devoted to special studies; also a school of 
fine arts. 

Turin.—Scuola Superiore di Medicina Veterinaria. Director: R. Bassi; 18 
professors and 90 students. 

Vallombrosa.—Instituto Forestale (1869). Director: F. Piccioli; 40 students, 

Norn.—Pharmaceutiecal schools are found in connection with medical faculties of 
universities, which see. Veterinary schools are connected with the universities of 
Bologna, Camerino, Modena, Parma, Perugia, and Pisa. Art schools, 12 in number, are 


found in Bologna, Carrara, Florence, Lucca, Milan, Modena, Naples, Palermo, Parma, 
Rome, Turin, and Venice. 
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JAPAN. 
(a) Universities. 


Kyoto.—Teikoku Daigaku, Imperial University (1897). President: H. Kin- 
oshita. Faculties: Law, medicine, science, and engineering; 147 professors and 
1,412 students. Library of 34,000 volumes. 

Tokyo.—Teikoku Daigaku, Imperial University (1868). President: Arata 
Hamao. Faculties: Law, medicine, engineering, philology, natural science, agri- 


culture; also 5 institutions such as hospitals and collections; 308 professors 
and 5,062 students. Library of 358,895 volumes. 


(b) Other higher seats of learning. 


Fukuoka.—Medical college (affiliated with University of Kyoto); 26 pro- 
fessors and 1638 students. 

Tokyo.—Engineering school, part of the university, see above. Agricultural 
school, part of the university also. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico.—Instituto Médico: Nacional (1888). Director: Dr. Fernando Alta- 
mirano; 25 professors. Library of 3,000 volumes. 


NETHERLANDS. 
(a) Universities. 


Amsterdam.—Universiteit van Amsterdam (1632). Rector: C. Ph. Sluiter. 
Faculties: Theology, law, natural science, medicine, and philosophy; also 20 
institutions such as seminaries, clinics, laboratories, and collections; 92 profes- 
sors and 1,051 students. Library. 

Amsterdam.—Free University. Rector: J. Woltjer. Faculties: Theology, phi- 
losophy, and law; 17 professors and 170 students. Library. 

Groningen.—Rijks-Universiteit te Groningen (1614). Rector: Dr. M. E. 
Mulder. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine; natural science, letters; also 18 
institutions like those in Amsterdam; 51 professors and 484 students. Library 
of 140,000 volumes. 

Leyden.—Rikjs-Universiteit (1575). Rector: Dr. J. J. Hartman. Faculties: 
Law, medicine, natural science, philosophy, and theology; also 17 institutions 
like those in Amsterdam; 81 professors and 1,485 students. Library of about 
200,000 volumes. 


Utrecht.—Rijks-Universiteit (1636). Rector: Dr. W. H. Julius. Faculties: 


Theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and letters; also 22 institutions like those 
in Amsterdam; 67 professors and 975 students. Library of 250,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnicum and ‘other higher seats of learning. 


Delft.—Polytechnische Hochschule (1864). Director: Dr. S. Hoogewerff; 51 
professors and 1,174 students. Library. 

Utrecht.—Rijks Veeartsenijschool, Veterinary School. Director: Dr. A. W. 
H. Wirtz; 9 professors and 142 students. 


Wageningen.—Rijks Land- Tuin- en Boschbouwschool (1876). Director: 


L. Broekema; 5 professors as heads of divisions; each has a staff of professors 
and regular as well as special students. 

Haarlem.—Industrial Art School (in connection with museum). Director: 
E. A. von Saher. 
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NORWAY. 


Ohristiania.—Kongelige Frederiks Universitet (1811). Rector: Dr. W. C. 
Broégger. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and natural science; 
also 28 institutions, such as clinics, collections, and laboratories; 95 professors 
and 1,500 students. Library of 420,000 volumes. 

Aas.—Norges Landbrugshdiskole (1897). Director: N. K. Odegaard; 15 
professors. 

PARAGUAY. 

A national college at Asuncion. 

PERSIA. 


Teheran.—College of Military Science, Art, and Natural Science. Ten Euro- 
pean besides many native professors. 
Several Mohammedan colleges or schools. 


PERU. 


Lima.—Universidad Mayor de San Marcos (1551). Rector: L. V. Villaran. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy and letters, natural science, and 
administration ; 98 professors. Library. 


PALESTINE. 


Jerusalem.—Ecole Pratique d’Etudes Bibliques (1890); 8 professors and 20 
students. : 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Manila.—Real y Pontificia Universidad de Santo Tomas (1605). Rector: 

Raymundo Velazquez. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy and 

letters, science, and pharmacy; 48 professors and about 1,200 students. Library 

and observatory. 
PORTUGAL. 

Coimbra.—Universidade de Coimbra (1288). Rector: Joao d’Alarcio V. 
Sarmento Osorio. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy; also 18 institutions, such as clinics, cabinets, laboratories, etc.; 68 
professors, some assistants, and 2,916 students. Library of over 100,000 
volumes. 

Lisbon.—Academia Real das Sciencias (1779). Vice-president: J. J. da Silva 
Amado; 2 sections, mathematical and philosophic sciences. 

Lisbon.—Curso Superior de Lettras (1858). Director: Z C. Pedroso; 10 
professors and 110 students. 

Lisbon.—Escola Polytechnica (1837). Director: Pina Vidal; 24 professors 
and 387 students. 

Lisbon.—Escola Medico-Cirurgica (1886). Director: Silva Amado; 18 pro- 
fessors and 310 students. Pageant with this is the following school: Hscola 
da Pharmacia de Lisboa; 5 professors. 

Lisbon.—Instituto de Agronomia e Veterinaria (1852). Director: Augusto 
José da Cunha. 

Oporto.—Academia Polytechnica (1837). Director: F. Gomes Teixeira; 30 
professors and 200 students. Library and observatory. 


ROUMANIA. 
(a) Universities. 


Bucharest.—Universitatea din Bucuresti (1864). Rector: C. Dimitrescu-Jasi 
Faculties: Natural science, philosophy, law, medicine, pharmacy, and theology ; 
also 34 institutions, such as clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 90 
professors and 4,140 students. Libraries (2) of 66,679 and 115,246 volumes. 
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Jassy.—Universitatea din Jassy (1860). Rector: C. Climescu. Faculties: 
Law, philosophy and letters, natural science, and medicine; also 18 institutions, 
such as clinics, laboratories, and collections; 62 professors and 908 students. 
Library of 160,000 volumes. 


(b) Other higher seats of learning. 


Bucharest.—Scoala Superioari de Medicina Veterinari (1861). Director: 
A. J. Locusteanu; 11 institutions, such as clinics and laboratories; 11 pro- 
fessors and 56 students. 

Bucharest.—Scoala de Podurisi Sosele (1850). School of Engineering; 30 
professors, 8 assistants, and 332 students. . 

Bucharest.—Scoala de Arte-Frumoase, Academy of Fine Arts (1864). Director: 
G. D. Mirea. 


RUSSIA. 


[See also SIBERIA. ] 
(a) Universities. 


Helsingfors (Finland).—Kejserliga Alexanders Universitet (1640). Rector: 
Edvard Immanuel Hjelt. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy ; 
also 26 institutions, such as clinics, Seminaries, laboratories, and collections ; 
169 professors and 2,087 students. Library of 200,000 volumes. 

Jurjew (formerly Dorpat).—Imperatorskij Jurjevskij Universitet (1632). 
Rector: G. V. Levickij. Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, history and phi- 
lology, physics and mathematics; also a few institutions; 97 professors and 
2,090 students. Library of about 230,000 bound volumes and 169,000 pamphlets. 

Kazan.—Imperatorskij Kasanskij Universitet (1804). Rector: N. P. Zagos- 
kin. Faculties: History and philology, physics and mathematics, law, and 
medicine; also 389 institutions like those in Helsingfors; 116 professors and 
1,510 students. Library of 247,046 volumes. 

Kharkof.—Imperatorskij Charkovskij Universitet (1804). Kurator: S. A. . 
Rajevskij. Faculties: Philosophy, physics and mathematics, law,- and medi- 
cine; also 83 institutions, such as clinics, Seminaries, laboratories, and collec- 
tions; 125 professors and 1,880 students. Library of nearly 187,000 volumes. 

Kief.—Imperatorskij Universitet Sv. Vladimira (1832). Rector: N. M. Cyto- 
vit. Faculties: Same as in Kazan; also 35 institutions like those in Helsing- 
fors; 182 professors and about 3,000 students. Library of 120,000 volumes. 

Moscow.—Imperatorskij Moskovskij Universitet (1755). Rector: A. A. 
Manuiloy. Faculties: History and philology, physics and mathematics, law, 
and medicine; also 42 institutions like those in Helsingfors; 357 professors and 
8,698 students. Library of 340,000 volumes. 

Odessa.—Imperatorskij Novorossijskij Universitet (1865). Rector: Ivan M. 
Zanéevskij. Faculties: Same as in Moscow;.115 professors and 2,854 students. | 
Library of 250,000 volumes. : 

St. Petersburg.—Imperatorskij St. Petersbergskij Universitet (1819). Rec- 
tor: Ivan I. Borgmann. Faculties: Same as in Moscow; also 26 institutions 
like those in Helsingfors; 229 professors and 8,090 students. Library of 
366,807 volumes. 

Warsaw.—Imperatorskij VarSavskij Universitet (1869). Rector: J. FE. 
Karskij. Faculties: Same as in Moscow; 78 professors and 1,400 students. 
Library of 545,205 volumes. 
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(b) Polytechnica. 


Helsingfors.—Polytekniska Institutet i Finland (1849). Director: Gustav 
Nystré6m. Several laboratories and shops; 50 professors and 3864 students. 
Library of 3,000 volumes. 

Kharkof.—Technologiéeskij Institut Imperatora Alexandra III. Director: 
P. M. Muchacevy. Departments: Mechanical engineering and chemistry; 27 
professors and 1,200 students. Library. 

Kief.—Technologiéeskij Institut Imperatora Alexandra II (1898). Director: 
V. F. Timofejev. Departments: Civil engineering, mechanical engineering, tech- 
nical chemistry, agriculture; 48 professors and 2,000 students. Library of 
12,500 volumes. eee 

Moscow.—Imperatorskij Moskovskeje TechniGeskoje UGiliS¢e (1832). Direc- 
tor: A. P Gavrilenko. Departments: Mechanical and civil engineering; sev- 
eral laboratories and shops; 75 professors and about 2,000 students. 

Moscow.—Imperatorskij Technéskij UdciliS¢e (1896). Director: Alexander 
Hichenwald; 36 professors, 40 assistants, and 567 students. Library. 

St. Petersburg.—Technologiéeskij Institut Imperatora Nikolaja I (1828). 
Director: A. A. Voronov; 65 professors and 1,610 students. Library. 

St. Petersburg.—Technologiéeskij Institut Sosnowka (1902). Director: 
Alexander S. Posnikov. Departments: Electro-mechanics, economics, shipbuild- 
ing, and metallurgy; 36 professors, 40 assistants, and about 700 students. 
Library. 

St. Petersburg.—Institut InZenerovy Putej SoobScenija (1809). Director: 
A. Andr. Brandt; 41 professors and 1,067 students. Library of 40,000 volumes. 

St. Petersburg.—Institut Grazdanskich InZeneroyv (1877). Director: V. A. 
Kosjakov; 19 professors, 56 teachers, and 673 students. Library of 12,500 
volumes. 

St. Petersburg.—Electro-Technical Institute (1899). Director: N. N. Kaéalov; 
31 professors, 15 assistants, and 360 students. 

Riga.—Rizskoje Politechinteskoje Uéilis¢e (1862). Director: Dr. P. Walden. 
Six departments and 20 institutions; 63 professors, 30 assistants, and 1,342 
students. Library of 39,200 volumes. 

Warsaw.—Warschavskago Polytechniéeskago Instituta (1898). Director: 
Vacant; 49 professors and (January, 1907) 48 students. Library of 25,000 
volumes. 


(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Evois (Finland).—Institute of Forestry (1862). Director: B. Ericson; 5 
professors and 40 students. 

Helsingfors.—Agricultural and Economic Section of University, which see 
above. 

Jaroslawl.—Demidovskij Juriditeskij Licej (1803). Director: Mich. P. 
Cubinskij. Law and theological school; 17 professors and 859 students. Library 
of 45,700 volumes. 

Jekaterinoslaw.—Higher Mining School. Director: S. N. Suékov; 380 pro- 
fessors and teachers, 260 students. Library. 

Jurjew (Dorpat).—Jurevskij Veterinarnyj Institut. Director: Ludvig Kund- 
sin; 14 professors and 310 students. Library of 17,100 volumes. 

Kazan.—Kazanskaja Duchovnaja Akademija (1798). Rector: Bishop Alexij. 
Theological school; 89 professors and 170 students. Library of 77,500 volumes, 

Kazan.—Kazanskij Veterinarnyj Institut. Director: Karl M. Holzmann; 27 
professors and 664 students. Library of 11,481 volumes. 
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Kharkof.—Veterinarnij Institut (1887). Director: A. P. Ostapenko; 19 pro- 
fessors and about 500 students. 

Kief.—Kijevskaja Duchovnaja Akademija (1705). Rector: V. P. Rybinskij. 
Theological school; 28 professors and 212 students. Library. 

Moscow.—Moskovskaja Duchovnaja Akademija (1654). Rector: Bishop Jey- 
dokim. Theological school; 30 professors and 215 students. Libraries (2) of 
140,000 volumes. 

Moscow.—Lazarevskij Institut Vosto¢énych Jazykov (1215). Director: V. F. 
Miller. School of Oriental languages; 16 professors and 1380 students, 

Moscow.—Lyceum Cisarewitsch Nicolaus (1868). Director: Lev. A. Georgl: 
evski; 16 professors and 201 students. Library of 4,000 volumes. 

Moscow.—Moskovskij Selsko-Chozjajstvennyj Institut (1776). Director: 
A. P. Simkov. Agricultural school; 33 professors and 500 students. 

Necin.—Istoriko-Filologiéeskij Institut (1820). Director: I. I. Ivanov. 
School of history and philology; 20 professors and 98 students. Library of 
59,219 volumes. 

Nowaja-Alexandria.—Institut Selskago Chosjaistva i Lésovodstva (18381). 
Director: Anton St. Sanockij. Agriculture and forestry; 22 professors and 330 
students. 

St. Petersburg.—St. Petersburgskaja Duchovnaja Akademija (1797). Rector: 
Bishop von Jamburg Sergij. Theological school; 30 professors and 240 stu- 
dents. Library of about 200,000 volumes. ; 

St. Petersburg.—Rimsko-Katoliéeskaja Duchovnaja Akademija (1842). Rec- 
tor: Prelate Zarnowiecki. School of Roman Catholic theology; 13 professors. 
Library of 50,000 volumes. 

St. Petersburg.—Imperatorskij UéiliS¢e Pravovédenija (1835). Director: 
V. V. Olderogge. Law school; 36 professors and 330 students. Library. 

St. Petersburg.—Alexandrovskaja Vojenna Juridi¢eskaja Akademija. Chief: 
Gen. Vladimir O. Baskoy. Military law school; 22 professors. 

St. Petersburg.—Imperatorskij Alexandrovskij Licej (1811). Director: A. P. 
yon Salomon. Law school; 38 professors. 


St. Petersburg.—Imperatorskij Istoriko-Filolgi¢eskij Institut (1867).  Di- — 


rector: V. V. LatySer. School of history and philology; 28 professors and 107 
students. Library. 

St. Petersburg.—Archeological Institute (1877). ‘Director: N. V. Pokrovskij; 
138 professors. Library of 16,300 volumes. 

St. Petersburg.—Vojenno-Medicinskaja Akademija (1798). President: A. J. 
Danielevskij. Military medical school; 128 professors and 750 students. Li- 
brary. In connection with this are two hospital clinics with 28 professors and 
15 assistants. 

St. Petersburg.—Institute for Experimental Medicine (1890). Director: 
V. V. Podvysockij; 20 professors. Library of 15,800 volumes. 

St. Petersburg.—Gornyj Institut (1778). Director: E. St. Fedorov. Mining 
school; 28 professors, 15 assistants, and 640 students. Several institutes and a 
library of 250,000 volumes. | 

St. Petersburg.—Lésnoj Institut (1808). Director: M. M. Orloy. Forestry 
school; 22 professors, 15 assistants, and 560 students. Library of 24,700 
volumes. 

St. Petersburg.—Imperatorskij Klini¢. Institut. Director: Gustav F. Tiling. 
Clinical institute; 20 professors. 

St. Petersburg.—Higher courses for women (1889). Director: V. Andr. Faus- — 
sek. Historical-philosophical and physical-mathematical department; 70 pro- 
fessors and about 1,500 students. Library. 
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St. Petersburg.—Polytechnic courses for women (1906). Director: N. L. 
Stukin; 18 professors. 

St. Petersburg.—Zenskij Medicinskij Institut (1897). Director: S. Salaskin. 
Women’s medical institute; 37 professors, 59 assistants, and about 1,800 
students. Library. 

St. Petersburg.—Zenskij Pedagogiceskij Institut (1903). Director: Sergius 
F. Platonov. Women’s pedagogical institute; 15 professors. 

Warsaw.—Varsavskij Veterinarnyj Institut. Director: P. A. Zacharov.. 
Veterinary college; 13 professors. 


SCOTLAND. 


(a) Universities. 


Aberdeen.—University of Aberdeen (1494). Rector: Sir Frederick Treves. 
Faculties: Philosophy, natural science, theology, law, medicine; also 11 in- 
stitutions, museums, and clinics; 90 professors and about 1,100 students. 
Library of 180,000 volumes. 

Hdinburgh.—University of Edinburgh (1583). Rector: Sir William Turner. 
Faculties: Philosophy, natural science, theology, law, and medicine; also music; 
a large number of institutions; 109 professors and 3,226 students. Library of 
— 237,000 volumes. 

Glasgow.— University of Glasgow (1451). Rector: H. H. Asquith. Faculties: 
Same as in Edinburgh; no music, but commerce; 88 professors and 2,504 
students. Library of 200,000 volumes, 

St. Andrews.—University of St. Andrews (1411). Rector: Andrew Carnegie. 
Comprises St. Salvador, St. Leonard, and St. Mary colleges; 35 professors, 11 
assistants, and 306 students. Library of 115,000 volumes. 


(b) Colleges. 


Aberdeen.—United Free Church College (1846). Principal: James Iverach. 
Theological school; 8 professors, 22 students, and a library of 30,000 volumes. 

Dundee.—University College (1880). Principal: J. Y. Mackay; 46 professors 
and 204 students. Library of 16,500 volumes. 

Edinburgh.—New College (1847). Principal: J. Duff McCulloch; 9 profes- 
sors. Library of 50,000 volumes. 

Glasgow.—Glasgow College. Principal: Th. M. Lindsay; 9 professors. 
Library. 

(c) Polytechnicum and other schools. 


Aberdeen.—North of Scotland College of Agriculture (1904). Director: 
A. M. Gordon; 7 professors and 50 students. 
Glasgow.—The Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College (1886). 
Director: H. F. Stockdale; 40 professors and 76 assistants; 535 students and 
3,812 evening students. Laboratories and museums. Library of 15,000 volumes. 
Glasgow.—The West of Scotland Agricultural College (1886.) Formerly a 
part of the college preceding, now independent; 18 professors. 
Edinburgh.—School of Medicine of the Royal Colleges (1802). Secretary: 
R. N. Ramsay; 59 professors and 1,200 students. 
Hdinburgh.—Royal College of Physicians (1681). An examining board. 
President: Charles E. Underhill. Library of 75,000 volumes. 
Edinburgh.—Royal College of Surgeons (1505). An examining board. Presi- 
dent: Charles W. MacGillivray. : 
Edinburgh.—United Free Church College (1847). Principal: Marcus Dods; 
7 professors. ; 
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Edinburgh.—Faculty of Actuaries (1856). President: A. Hewat; 188 fellows, 


124 students. 

Edinburgh.—Royal Veterinary College (1828). Principal: J. R. U. Dewar; 
9 professors and about 100 students. Library of 500 volumes. 

Edinburgh.—LEast of Scotland College of Agriculture (1901). Director: 
Robert Wallace; 20 professors and 241 students, 

Glasgow.—Anderson College Medical School (1799). Secretary: B. G. Cor- 
-_ mack; 15 professors and 300 students. 


SERVIA. 


Belgrade.—Srpska Kraljevska Velika Skola. Rector: Joan Cvijic. Facul- 
ties: Philosophy, law, and technology. Some laboratories, seminaries, and 
collections; 65 professors, 8 assistants, and 1,022 students. Library of about 


60,000 volumes. 
SIBERIA. 


Tomsk.—Tomskij Universitet (1888). Curator: L. I. Lavrentjev. Faculties: 
Medicine and law; 45 professors and 786 students. Library of 200,000 volumes. 

Tomsk.—Technologiceskij Institut Imperatora Nikolaja II (1896). Director: 
J. L. ZubaSov; 48 professors and about 800 students. 

Htschmiadzin.—Theological and Philosophical Faculty (1874). Library of 
20,000 volumes. 

Vladivostok.—Oriental Language School (1899). Director: A. V. Rudakoy; 
21 professors and 176 students. Library of 46,613 volumes. 


SPAIN. 
(a) Universities. 


Barcelona.—Universidad de Barcelona (1450). Rector: Joaquin Bonet y 
Amigé. - Faculties: Philosophy, law, natural science, medicine, and pharmacy ; 
61 professors and about 1,900 students. Library of 159,000 volumes. 

Granada.— Universidad de Granada (1581). Rector: HE. Garcia Sola. Facul- 
ties: Philosophy, law, natural science, medicine, and pharmacy; 55 professors 
and about 1,003 students. Library of 40,000 volumes. 

Madrid.—Universidad Central de Espafia (1508). Rector: R. Conde y Luque. 
Faculties: Philosophy, law, natural science, medicine, and pharmacy; 134 pro- 
fessors, 51 assistants, and 5,258 students. Libraries of, together, 233,000 volumes. 

Oviedo.—Universidad Literaria (1578). Rector: Fermin Canella y Secades. 
Faculties: Philosophy, law, natural science, and school of social science; 30 
professors and 900 students. Library of 40,000 volumes. 

Salamanca.—Universidad Literaria (1248). Rector: M. de Unamuno y Juga. 


Faculties: Philosophy and law; 46 professors and 1,200 students. Library of 


80,200 volumes. 

Santiago.—Universidad (1504). Rector: Jacobo Gil y Villanueva; 40 pro- 
fessors. Library of about 40,000 volumes. 

Saragossa.—Universidad (1474). Rector: M. Rippollés Baranda; 51 pro- 
fessors. Library of 45,250 volumes. 

Seville-—Universidad (1502). Rector: F. Caballero Infante; 43 professors 
and 1,000 students. Library of 95,000 volumes. 

Valencia.—Universidad Literaria (1500). Rector: J. M. Machi y Burguete. 
Faculties: Philosophy, law, natural science, and medicine; 44 professors and 
1,700 students. Library of 72,000 volumes. 

Valladolid.—Universidad (13846). Rector: D. Gonzales Ibarra. Faculties: 
Law, science, medicine, philosophy, and letters; 40 professors and 1,586 stu- 
dents. Library of 35,000 volumes. 
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(b) Polytechnica. 


Madrid.—Wscuela Superior de Arquitectura (1844). Director: F. Aparici y 
Soriano; 20 professors and 220 students. Library. 

Madrid.—Escuela de Ingenieros de Caminos, Canales y Puertos. Director: 
P. Perez de Sala; 15 professors and 80 students. 


(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Cadiz.—Facultad de Medicina (1748). Part of University of Seville; 23 pro- 
fessors. Library of 8,800 volumes. 

Cordoba.—Escuela de Veterinaria. Director: C. Tomas y Gomez; 8 profes- 
sors and 75 students. 

Leon.—Escuela de Veterinaria. Director: C. Diez Garrote; 9 professors and 
about 100 students. 

Madrid.—Escuela de Ingenieros Agrénomos. Director: A. Botija; 17 pro- 
fessors. 

Madrid.—Escuela de Veterinaria (1792). Director: S. de la Villa y Martin; 
10 professors and 345 students. Library. 

Oviedo.—Escuela Practica de Hstudios Politicos y Sociales (1895). Now 
part of the University of Oviedo. 

Santiago.—Hscuela de Veterinaria. Director: R. Garcia y Suarez; 9 pro- 
fessors. 

Saragossa.—HEscuela de Veterinaria. Director: J. Robert y Serrat; 9 pro- 
fessors and 275 students. 

SWEDEN. 


(a) Universities. 


Gottenborg.—Goteborgs Hoégskola (1887). Rector: Johann Vising; 35 pro- 
_ fessors and 121 matriculated students and 997 hearers. Institutes with separate 
libraries. 

Lund.—Kungl. Karolinska Universitetet (1666). Rector: A. V. Backlund. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; also some institutes; 92 
professors and 874 students. Library of 200,000 volumes. 

Stockholm.—Stockholms Hogskola (1878). Rector: Gerard de Geer; 46 pro- 
fessors and 365 students. Seven institutes and several libraries. 

Upsala.—Kungl. Universitetet i Upsala (1477). Rector: Henrik Schiick. Fac- 
ulties: Theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; also 50 institutes, such as 
clinics, seminaries, laboratories, and collections; 188 professors and 1,710 stu- 
dents. Library of 327,000 volumes. 


(b) Polytechnicum and other schools. 


Alnarp.—Landtbruks och Mejeri Institutet (1862). Agricultural college. Di- 
rector: H. Winberg; 238 professors. 

Stockholm.—K. Tekniska Hoégskolan (1798). Director: Anders Lindstedt; 
40 professors and 476 students. Library of about 24,500 volumes. 

Stockholm.—Karolinska Institutet (1571). Medical school. Rector: K. A. 
Hampus Count Moérner; 55 professors and 293 students. Library of 40,000 
volumes. ‘ x 

Stockholm.—Veterinir-Institutet (1821). Director: R. T. Berg; 9 professors 
and 73 students. Library of 10,000 volumes. 

Stockholm.—K. Skogs-Institutet. Director: A. Wahlgren. Forestry school ; 
§ professors and 50 students. 

Stockholm.—Tandlikare-Institutet (1898). Dental school; 5 professors and 
70 students. 
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Stockholm.—Kungl. Landtbrucks-Akademien (1811). Agricultural school. 
Director: Albrecht Th. Odelberg; 6 sections, 12 professors. Library of 10,000 


volumes, 
SYRIA, 


Beirut.—Université St. Joseph (1875). Rector: H. Gressien. Faculties of 
theology and philosophy, oriental languages, and medicine; 34 professors, 200 
students, and 500 in preparatory department. Library of about 100,000 volumes. 

Beirut.—Syrian Protestant College (1863). President: Howard S. Bliss; 22 
professors, 40 teachers, and 885 students. 


SWITZERLAND. 
(a) Universities. 


Basel.—Universitit (1460). Rector: Prof. Karl Schmidt. Faculties: Theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, and philosophy, in two sections; also nine scientific collec- 
tions; 104 professors and 6838 students. Library of 251,500 volumes. 

Berne.—Kantonale Universitit (1834). Rector:.Dr. A. Thiirlings. Faculties: 
Theology (Protestant. and Catholic), law, medicine, veterinary science, and 
philosophy, in two sections; also 41 institutions, such as clinics, seminaries, 
laboratories, and collections; 152 professors and 2,184 students, including 850 
women. Library of 200,000. volumes. 

Freiburg.—Universitiit (1889). Rector: Dr. Ulrich Lampert. Faculties: 
Theology, law, philosophy, natural science; 76 professors and 639 students. 
Library of 182,000 volumes. 

Geneva.—Université de Genéve (1559). Rector: Prof. Bernhard Bouvier. 
Faculties: Theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and natural science; also 
several collections; 186 professors and 1,634 students. Library (public) .of 
171,800 volumes. 

Lausanne.—Université (1537). Rector: Dr. Alexis DeLoés. Faculties: 
Theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and natural science; seven collections; 
112 professors and 1,872 students. Libraries with 280,000 volumes. | 

Zurich.—Universitit (1882). Rector: Dr. H. Hitzig-Steiner. Faculties: 
Theology, law, medicine, veterinary science, and philosophy, in two sections; 
also 89 institutions, such as clinics, laboratories, seminaries, and collections; 
134 professors and 1,418 students. Library of about 99,000 volumes and 150,000 
pamphlets. 

(b) Polytechnicum. 


Zurich.—Hidgenéssische Polytechnische Schule (1885). Director: Dr. J. 
Franel. Departments: Architecture, civil and mechanical engineering, chem- 
ical technology, agriculture and forestry, natural science, general philosophical 
and political science, military science; also numerous laboratories and shops; 
116 professors and 2,200 students. Library. 


(c) Other higher seats of learning. 


Geneva.—Keole de Théologie de Genéve (1831). President: H. Veyrassat; 
11 professors and 30 students. Library of 32,000 volumes. 

Lausanne.—Faculté de Théologie de l’Hglise Evangélique (1847). President: 
Alfred Périllard; 6 professors and 16 students. Library of 40,000 volumes. 

Neuchatel.—Académie (1866). Rector: Alexandre Perrochet. Faculties: 
Philosophy, natural science, theology, law; 55 professors and 316 students. 
Library. 

Neuchatel.—Faculté de Théologie de VKglise Kvangélique (1873); 4 pro 
fessors and 19 students. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES, ETC. d41 


Zurich.—Veterinary School, connected with the university. Agricultural 
School and Forestry School connected now with the Polytechnicum, which see 


above. 
TURKEY. 


Constantinople.—A Mohammedan university with 17 professors. No other 
details reported. Also an art school with 10 professors and a school of 
theology with 75 students. . 

Constantinople.—Great National School for Greek Teachers. Director: Dr. 
Michael Kleobulos; 500 students. 


URUGUAY. 


Montevideo.—Universidad. Rector: Dr. Francisco Soca. Faculties: Medi- 
cine, law, and mathematics; 88 professors, 36 assistants, and 730 students. 
Library of 44,500 volumes, ; 


CHAPTER XI. 
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I.—Cuier State ScHOOL OFFICERS. 


H.C. Gunnels 
George B. Cook 
Edward Hyatt 
Miss Katherine L. Craig..| Denver, Colo 
Charles D. Hine 
Thomas C. Roe 
So (ate REC y i es 
W.M. Holloway 
Jere M. Pound 
S. Belle Chamberlain 
Frank G. Blair 
F. A. Cotton 
John F. Riggs 
E. T. Fairchild 


Montgomery, Ala 


Little Rock, Ark 
Sacramento, Cal........ 


Hartford, Conn 


Washington, D.C...... 
Tallahassee, Fla 


Boise, Tdaho........<..< 
Springfield, Il 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans 
Frankfort, Ky 
Baton Rouge, La...... 


Annapolis, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Lansing, ‘Mich. ..5.5. 22% 
St. Paul, Minn 
Jackson, Miss 
Jefferson City, Mo 
Helena, Mont 
Lincoln, Nebr 


George H. Martin 
Luther L. Wright 


de ie McBrien 


H. C. Morrison 


Raleigh, N. C 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
Columbus, Ohio........ 
Guthrie, Okla 


Cy 


_ L. Stockwell........- 
an be Cameron Petts 5, 
. H. Ackerman 
athan C. Schaeffer 
alter E. Ranger 


Ze 


Harrisburg, Pa 
Providence, R. I 
Columbia, 8. C 
IBTTO CS MOA Ka: seamen 
Nashville, Tenn 


Salt Lake City, Utah... 
Montpelier, Vt 
Richmond, Va 
Olympia, Wash 
Charleston, W. Va 
Madison, Wis 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Juneau, Alaska 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
AED RG C2 Vm £2 ge ae 8 
San Juan, P. R 


eb od 


Om 


me Heeleston, jre:...2.- 
y 
Thomas C. Miller 


es 


Wm. B. Hoggatt 


Official designation. 


State superintendent of education. 
Territorial superintendent of public instruction. 
anne superintendent of public instruction. 
0. 
Do. 
iii of state board of education. 


0. 

Superintendent of District schools. 

State superintendent of public instruction. 

State school commissioner. 

State superintendent of public instruction. 
0. 


State superintendent of public education. 
State superintendent of public schools. 
State superintendent of public education. 
Secretary of state board of education. 
ae superintendent of public instruction. 
0. 
State superintendent of public education. 
State superintendent of public schools. 
State superintendent of public instruction. 
0. 


Do. 
Territorial superintendent of public instruction. 
State commissioner of éducation. 
State superintendent of public instruction. 
Do. 
State commissioner of common schools. 
dae superintendent of public instruction. 
O. 
Do. 
Commissioner of public schools. 
State superintendent of education. 
nee superintendent of public instruction. 
0. 
Do. 


Do. 
State superintendent of education. 
Smet superintendent of public instruction. 
aD oy 
State superintendent of free schools. 
State superintendent of public schools. 
State superintendent of public instruction. 


Governor, and ex officio superintendent ofeducation. 


Superintendent of public instruction. 
Director of education. 
Commissioner of education. 


aCorrected to the middle of September, 1908, in so far as changes have been reported to the Bureau. 
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II.—Crry SupERINTENDENTS, 1907-8.4 


(Cities of 4,000 population and upward.) 


Term 
Popula- 
d of gs Salary 
City. heer Superintendent. office ented per an- 
of 1900.) in *| num. 
: years 
ALABAMA. 
ATT SOO OS ert ee 9,695 | D. R. eae POE Rm eeeNe e tt Oy (b) (0) (b) 
ID GESENIOnE cs oot oe ee 6,368.4 Josep: BM Di ee ee ace sa (0) (0) (5) 
Birmimehani |: a. eee ee 38, 415 | John Herbert Phillips............... 5 | May —,1908 | $3,600 
WUlatiace = paren eee 4,532 | Frank Lee McCoy..............:... 1 | Dee. —,1 1, 800 
WLOTONCOL hs eases 6,478 | James Bothwell Lockhart.........-- 2 | June 26, 1909 1, 200 
Madsdeni sis os 4,282:,| Walter, 1. Sirtpligt cor aes 2 2| June —, 1909 1,700 
Hunisville;. ee seeetoee. 8,068 | George D. Godardc.................. 1 | June 30,1908 1, 500 
PORNO TS ga ay kee ee os, 400) 8. Bo Mig fo oo ee re eran 4| Aug. —, 1908 3, 000 
Montgomery........---- 30, 346 | Charles Lewis Floyd...............- 2) July 1,1909 2, 500 
New Decatur.........-- 4,437 | Arthur Fort Harmand,............... 2| July 41,1908 1, 600 
Onellinee i. kee 4,245 | Isaac William Hill.................. 2| June 1,1909 2, 000 
PHoOenIKe Ws Senora 4,463.1-J.A.. Albrighé s )i. een ee ee (0) b (0) 
Pratt City. cc. eee ens 3, 485,,| “Perry M. McNeibe.. 2.8 oa ececs yoann 1 | May 22,1908; 1,100 
GLENS Sieh ey Neer ee 8,713 | Miss Emily Florence Ferguson...... 1 | May 31,1908 1, 500 
Talladega 1) Wet sentra oc 5,000.1 De A ane toler ecko te eee eee (0) b (>) 
We PEA hee Lae 2 4, 0074 Sonn Po haha. secclee e 3 |—— —,1908 1, 500 
Tiusealoosasi2 so 2eesers 5,004 James H: Foster; . 1-2 eit ae 1 | June 30, 1908 2, 100 
Wioodinwm iste. 220. acs 2,848 | James Dean Williams............ aaa 1} July 1,1908 1, 500 
ARIZONA. 
FOOT MIE CES SP ened 5, 54 15. B. Biilbweli 2.5. .- ae eee (>) * (0) (0). 
A Lebel sas nipmeeetorne Ohepes wes Teneo de 7,531 | William Morrison Ruthrauff........ 1} July 1,1908 2, 400 
ARKANSAS. 
Bayetteville. vi .27.. 62-2 4,001") Frank 8) S008 2s<<ves yaess coe. bees 1} June —, 1908 1, 200 
Pore Smiths s eee 115587 3. We: Key kendall s.r 1| June 1,1908 2, 400 
She aie ye one ete 5,550 | Samuel Hamilton Spragins.........-. 1| June 5,1908 1,500 
FOL Springs. yee o 9,073} "George: B O00k foo. C2 sce ae 1 | June 30, 1908 2, 400 
JONOSHOFO” - eee eae 4508.) Tas IS ROSEY Ss or oa ean ee eae (>) b (0) 
Little docks. coe. ae 6 38,307 | Burr Walter Torreyson............- 2| June 1,1909 2, 800 
Parspouid <r ee 3,024 fe RR. (Pardo wk oeh ou ee Ee (0) b (0) 
Pine eis rere aoe 11,496: Jinias Jogdaerr.. ois ie eee 1} May 31, 1908 2,000 
Texarkana. yi fei socks 4,914 | Frank Ward Millerg................ 1| July 1,1908 1,800 
CALIFORNIA 
Alamedat esc. ose. s 16, 464 | Fred Thompson Moore.............- 4| May 1,1911 3,000 
Pakersheld ss oe ok eek 4,836 | David Whitson Nelson...........- ee 4} July 1,1910 1, 725 
IBEPKelG Yio shee ce sees 13,214 | Sylvanus D. Waterman?............ 4} June 30, 1909 2, 400 
b UN a Wits ele Pm og ye 7,000) Dy La, THOCUMETY t,o eee ee: “4/ July 41,1911 1, 800 
TCSII een Ls toe ee ae ae 12°470 | °C. sih MCL Ane = 5. se elste seen one See 4| July 1,1909 | - 2,760 
Grass Valley. 25 weeee 4719 32'S. Eenness y er 2 eee (b) b (0) 
Los Angeles 2.U 222 725-4 102,479 | Ernest Carroll Moore................ 4| June —,1910 4.250 
Dis Fs} ©: MU Rs eR ne a 2 4,036} John L-'Shearer #22.20 see ee (b) (d) (0) 
Oaklant. 4 sols pee ts 66,960 | John William McClymonds......... 4| Apr. 1,1909 3, 300 
Pasadenacte: 7 teoeeuse: 9 )117 | Arthur-L. Hamilton. s.)2229 2 eo 4| June 30,1911 |. 2,700 
Petaluma): . 6 s2 225 sec 35 87L) | As di EPADLVOM Cie st ien me See eee (0) b) (6) 
POURRA -15o cer kanes 5,526 | Parke W. Kaufiman................ 4| July 1,1910 2,400 
Redlands)... es oree. 4, 783:) Lewis BTA very tok i en 1 | June —,1 2,700 
HLIVETSIGG Sea eee 7,973} Arthur WN 2 Wheelock > 02 5) See 1 | June 30,1908 |- 2,400 
Sacramento 2.522: o- 29,282 | Oliver Wm. Erlewine...........-... 4| Jan. 1,1910 2,700 
San Bernardino........ 651507) BacW:. Conrad: p70. ae epee ae we 1 | June 16,1908 1,800 
San Diego oa saeee eas 17;'700:| DuncancMackinnon? <2 vasa eer eae 4|July 1,1910 2,400 
San Francisco.........- 348; 782. | Alfred Roncovierl o-4-ent see cess see 4} Jan. —,1911 4,000 
Sai OSOs ole eer aan ae 21,500 | Alexander Sherriffs............-...- 4| July 1,1910 2,500 
ban Ralaelen se eens S0fo |} 20m, DPW Fok 1 | July 1,1908 1,800 
SantarAm ass. 2 alow 4 933:)) John A. Cranston... 2,2. a seee ae = 4! July —,1910 2,250 
Santa Barbara.......... 6,587 | Henry Augustus Adrian............ 4 | June 30,1909 2,500 
Santa Clara... 2.2.2.2... 3,600 4 Ws. 0. Hayward ces eae ae 2 | July —,1908 1,200 
Banta Oritaeis toc. 5,659 | John W; Linseottus:-n00kl cae 1+} June 30,1908 2,400 
Santa Rosa............-. 6,673 7° Morris Cox) snot seec toes 1 | June —,1908 2,200 
plockton {272 eee? 17506: James) AL Barr ts Pe ae ee ee 4} Oct. 19,1911 3,000 
WENCH. ccoaeee cages 7,065 |’ Howard Word ® o-oo, ea (b) (0) (0) 
Watsonville...........- 3,528 | Thomas Smith MacQuiddy......... 1‘ June 30,1908! 1,800 
aChanges later than July 1, 1908, appear in the gE. A. Brennan, 1908-9. , 
form of footnotes. h Frank H. Bunker, 1908-9. 
b No data. « George B. Albee, 1908-9. 
c Resigned; successor for 1908-9 not known. j For 1906-7; no later information. 
d Samuel Adams, 1908-9. k Supervising principal. 
eK. O. Sanders, 1908-9. 2 Wayne P. Smith, 1908-9. 


f Frank Ward Miller, 1908-9. mJ. E. Williamson, 1908-9. 


Dies. 
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IJ.—Ciry SuPERINTENDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


City. 


COLORADO. 


rauiGgeter sw sn a. 
Canyon. City........5... 
Colorado Springs....... 
Cripple Creek........... 


Grand Junction.......- 
WAG VAMC. fo 5 ous cen oc 
Pueblo: 

Salida Ss et eae A 


TT GUST Ae 2 Ra 


OPIS POLE oy ko wae 


IN oh 
OW Tita so. 


OVOP Waele ooh eh, ce 
Norwich: 


EPC SL eae a 
DERMOT Soe ek el 


Southington 22.2.2... . 
South Norwalk......... 
Brerrorc ee a 
POMPTON. 2 see 


Wallingford 
Waterbury . 


Mesteraven.o2. ol... S 


Willimantic 


Winsted... . 


DELAWARE. 
Wariminetons. 2. of. 3. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington....... ; eae 

FLORIDA. 
VABKSONVANGS! occ. 63 
WEG VIVWVOSG 2 ier ne oa de 


[RGIS ONS th 
Weegee ek 


pvanip accel ul reise S 


Popula- 
tion. 
(Census 
of 1900.) 


3,303 
6, 150 
3,775 
21,085 
10, 147 
133, 859 
3,728 
3, 503 
12, 455 


28,157 


3, 722 
5, 345 
4,986 


12,681 
70,996 
6, 268 
19,474 
7,930 
79,850 


10,601 


28,695 
9, 589 
10,541 
25,998 
108, 027 
17,548 
19,932 


17,251 


6,667 
7, 287 
5,890 
6,591 
15,997 

- 8° 360 
6,737 
45, 859 
5,247 


76, 508 
278,718 


28, 429 
17,114 
4,013 
3,301 
17,747 
4,272 
15,839 


a James Henry Adams, 1908-9. 


b No data. 


¢ For 1906-7; no later information. 


@ Milton C. Potter, 1908-9. 
eIneluded in Cripple Creek district. 


Indefinite. 


Term 
of Paes 
: Expiration of 
Superintendent. poy present term. 
years 
eA SA ATTEN ee irae ees a (b) (b) 
Willian Wa Costye i home esas (0) (b) 
Pak UPHOmMpsonec eames sere es oe (0) (03 
LONMVIDIGEICIe eto) tens, keen (b) (b 
Watson Maisiatetz: ose 2. oho oe 1 | Sept. —, 1908 
Charles Er, Chadsey 2.5 7 oe on a Se 3 | Sept. 1,1910 
Hiimer ks KWen von oo eee Se 1 | May 28,1908 
FORM OOTY NNO tts orale cae 3 | May —,1910 
Brederick P (AUStIN so: oon natok: 1| Sept. 1,1908 
anes Wear LAMIRNIS if ae 3 | Sept. —,1908 
JOnnePTaneis Wexsmn ge we cs ee 3 | July ¥ 1909 
Hiderar: Keenan se cess Mens ey 1 | June 30, 1908 
SRV ese REGRB emer e hoe Date eee ee (f) (f) 
Wilson Mia Sliaier. ost eons oes 1 | Sept. —, 1908 
| 
Edwin Carleton Andrews........... 1 | July 14,1908 
Charles We Peanes oe eee. te 3 | Aug. 20,1909 
Newell Javmimys: 5. 5225..--:---0s-- 1 | July 14,1908 
GeOreer ha eesovere ov ne ecco tak ste (f) (f) 
HOnRUW PGi Seo cous eu Ey ee. Ch) : (Ff) 
Themas)h., Weaversc. <2 b. 855 esl 4s 1} June 1,1908 
{reed a: D:; MacCollum ¢_.. 2.2... (>) (>) 
Fred A. Verplanok'¢. 2 ...........-.- (0) (>) 
William Powers Kelly.........-.... 3 Aug, . 1; 1910 
Clarence Hood Woolsey........----- 1 | June —,1908 
Frank Warren Eaton............-.- 1} July 1,1908 
Stanley H: Holmes... o522.4 52222. 1} Aug. —,1 
Frank Herbert Beede.......-......- 5|— —,1911 
Charles-Ba Jennings oF Fo See st 1|—— —,1908 
Abiathar Blanchard g¢.............. (0) (6) 
Apna Wee: Bishoyt.. coven Se. Gor June —,1908 
JOR BYTOM Stan Os oo. 52 as sanshs< 1| July 1,1908 
Wie AE DOng te cae ees es ahd (0) (d) 
Elariy Bc ararsnee We Soe eo ce (0) (0) 
Charles: M: Morse reo ele ce. 1 | July —,1908 
WV CSD CRGRe Cie areata Pe Nhe (0) b 
Hyvereti:Ge Wilkard sos Se 1| July 1,1908 
ES CWitinll sh OLS = ete sa ee 1 | Sept. —, 1908 
CUNT Set ateikre ee es Soke on) cals 1 | July 31,1908 
Berlin’ Wright Pinker .. 225225... 32 = 2| July 1,1909 
Edgar C. pt a : etc ee a (0) 1 | July Parka 
William Henry Millington.......... July 15,1908 
George Wells Twitmyer............. 2 | June 30,1909 
Mlexandorn DT Stuart’ 5.0022 2s. eae 3| Jan. 6,1908 
b 8 ) 
ht SER ALTIGEO Dewees rit Sree era a (d (b) 
Ws EES OMWVONS 6802 oe ee on tones (b) (b) 
Bek, Duties 68.23) icc Jeb ee (0) (>) 
Nathan Bs COOK tet ook acted aia cist 4| Jan. 1,1909 
Reb RUtnenord: ts. see ee (6) (6) 
Wises DICKINSON oe encase 4] Jan. 3,1909 


g Secretary board of school visitors. 


h Principal of high school. 
~ County superintendent. 


j William Estabrook Chancellor, 1908-9. 
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: k Succeeded William E. Chancellor, January 4, 
908. 
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IIl.—Crry SuPERINTENDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


Term 
Popula- 
; of Meare Salary 
City. (Consus Superintendent. office an ee per an- 
in num 
of 1900.) years. 
GEORGIA. 
AUER Via acolo... 50 ake 4,606 | S. R. de Jarnette.................-.- 1| July 1,1908| $1,600 
Americus 25.520... 0-4. 7,674 | Augustus Griffin Miller............. sh air G0: . arg 1,800 
RMONIS Tiss ES! Saree wa on 10,245 | George Glenn Bond oso. os cake 3 | June 30,1908 2,000 
SA GLAM Tce eri, ee oe ts 89,872 | William Martin Slaton.............. 1] June 5, 1908 3,000 
AUIS es, diate o 39,441 | Lawton Bryan Evans............... 1| July 1,1909 3,000 
Tne wie.) Li. J 4asdoe. 9,081 | Nathaniel Harrison Ballard. ........ cy (eae GO: Baers 2,400 
COlGIn Disa see ado ne 17,614) Carleton BiiGipson eee er get Pye do. ae 2, 250 
HO AITON Sgine ees eye 4,315 | Julius Martin Weatherly ..........- 1| May 22,1908 1,200 
EW GY his gee PN eee ee SE ae 2,987 | Kyle Terry Alfriend: o025.2.22-2-5- 1| June 1,1908 1,500. 
PADERUG. eee a ee 3,504] WW HDOF CONV”... oe te ere 1} June 30,1908 1,500 
Gainesvilles. . 22 4.2529 A 38a | Bie Jigs FeODOSON Sues eek wes meg ere Soleo 1 | June 1,1908 1,500 
PigRREN ose os, ca gue 6,857 | Charles B. Mathews¢............... (6) (b) (0) 
PSAOTANSCr st ope were s 4,274 | Clifford Lewis Smith.............-.. 1 | May 31,1908 1,560 
MSCOM I. oak ee Neem 23,272 | Carleton B. Chapman... .22...%- 2.2 1 | June 19,1908 2,400 
Maret tascoy |. abeeieek 4446) William "De Diimasea. cana, ee eis tere 1] June 1,1908 1.575 
Milledgeville........... 4,219 | W..3o. Reynolds aire coc ivy eee (b) (>) (0) 
ING WALL saee sete cones 3,654 | Charles Kennon Henderson, jr... -.-- 1] June 38,1908 1,500 
RUOHNO Utes aac ones eae Tj 20).\ dames OC Srl arris. . 3). oe eeeeoeeeee 2| July 41,1909 2,000 
Savalnahieus hs. cayseeee 71,239. |, OtissAshmoreg. a ee eae ee 1 | June —,1908 3,600 
TE DODRASVEUGs cee eos oe 5,322 | Alexander B. Christy .......-..-.-.-: 1| May 22,1908 1,300 
VeIdOsthie sk. caca seSaacet 5,613 | Roland Bird Daniel.........-....... 1} June 1,1908 1,575 
Weavers. ssc... ee 5919 | Hy Aldifie. Pound 2. oicexsuura-e oe 1} June —,1 2,220 
IDAHO. 
(BOISB Eras Sein Sots ee 5,957 | do Wiliemson eee cee oe eee oe 1 | Sept. —, 1908 2,500 
POCATONO vowareneme cre 4,046 |. Walter Siders. 29.7.0. sce sete 1 | June 1,1908 2,750 
ILLINOIS 
OAT ROR 2 CSAs Acie watery woe 14,210 | Robert A. TIGient. oes con ams bide nen 1| July 1,1908 2,250 
Aurora: 
District No. 4 (west 
side). 04.147 |\SA- V- Greenman..............----.. 1} June 18,1908 2,300 
ers No. 5 (east , CS. MS SAGO ct ape eS oies 1} July 1,1908 2,800 - 
side). 
BSiaViace tee ates 3,871 | Lawrence F. Wentzeld ............. 1 | Aug. —,1908 1,600 
Beardstown. occ sete le. 4,827 | Joseph Gladden Hutton............. 1| June 1,1908 1, 400 
Pelloville ois. ses. 17,484 | George 8. Busiek&. l.0s.0 2 INGai in ws Be Pei cs ts ee 2,200 
Belvidere: 
Nortinsidec:. 2.0. <2: \ 6.937 Eugene D. Merriman..............- 1 | June —,1908 1,600 
South sidet::.....2- , C.. Bie VG ti ae feo ae cy ce SESE ee t ‘3 6 
Bloomington........... 23,200} J. K. Stableton... .. 35 230 5-4s-- see 03 b i Soe 
SEVLUIGISIQM CLS cei. oes Cees G, 104 td CMON Se a cake aaie ee ae a 1 | June —,1908 3,000 
CRIT ies rene 22 eke. 12,566 | Taylor C. Clendenen........-....... 1} June 15,1908 2,400 
Canon Wass ~ ses teeta: as 6, 5640 GW Sly seeker. 2c ase he es 1 | May —,1908 1,850 
Cen tralingics aes gf) 4 6,721 | Samuel Hallam Bohn............-.. 1| June 2,1908 1,500 
Champaign: ...cecl.ee 9,098 | Frank Dickinson Haddock ¢........ 1 | Aug. 1,1908 2,000 
Charleston... ..2...,.-: 5,488 | De Witt Elwood.................... 1 | June 30,1908 1,800 
CHICROO eres 1,698,575 | Edwin Gilbert Cooley........... a rae 1|— —,1908 | 10,000 
Chicago Heights.......- 5,100 | Francis Martin Richardson......... 1! July 1,1908 2,200 
Clinton 272s oe ee aes 4,453:) Henry H. Edmunds. co... tsote~ se 1 | June 1,1908 1,350 
Collinsville ss vos s2 es Sas 4,021: | Samuel J.-Cuneoae 0 Leo. a ose tee (®) (0) (>) 
Danville: ost eseoee: 16,354 1 Deb BE re wast one Sey tees 1 | Aug. 1,1908 2,500 
PIOCREG cous F556 See) 20,754 | erry Ba Wwilsin, ani an car ee 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2,200 
- CAND cee ere serene 5,904 :|Lather An atene afc cas oon as 1 | July —,1908 1,800 
ixon: 
North Side. 500. Ge 7.917 {Fi Y . ORL Ws cee uae ah aden 1 | May 31,1908 1,500 
South side......... , Vernon Griffith Mays............3.. Ge eee d0..- Soe 1,600 
PUG WOM soo ee ee 4,353 | Charles William Houk.............. 1 | May 28,1908 1,500 
Hast.Ob. VOUS: Josnces 29) BOUT HORE Ea MD LLOR oe cicic rene centers aetna ne! 1 | July 31,1908 2,500 
Edwardsville........... 4,157 | Heywood Coffield..../....2....4.... 1 | June —,1 1,400 
Bain eha ms eae be 33744)" Pnomas D> Sullins. = sese-seseeree een 1 | May 31,1908 1,080 
PACU: Mian oi. en bow atocaie 22 433 | Robert: I. W Bite vo. cajeewa= atthe ce =p ae 1| July 1,1908 2,200 
Evanston: 
District No. 75...-- \ 19.259 Homer H. Kingsley ics... ae 1 | June 30,1908 3,500 
District No. 76....- , Bred IW: NiGhOls t25- ac eee ae coe 1| July 1,1908 3, 250 
PUES OER Fee. = aa 0n | Saas eee ASAP. GOodGard ac Jie mds sian» oie ese 1 | June —, 1908 1,100 
WTECVOl ies ew icce kee 13,258: | Sigel -Blza: Raines: ..aaseecee. ee oe bed ee S G0 sce 2, 400 
FON AC es eae Sette 5,005 | Benjamin L. Birkbeck.............. 1 | June 5,1908 1,200 
Galesburg 2:0. eee 18; 607e|) Wihtiamisi Steele! so. 2.22. ok 1 | June 30,1908 2,700 
(ELAR VC ya earns tetera 5 39by |eeranike ©! Maller Acs. Sees eee eee 1|/— —,1 1,800 
Hoopeston «.... 06.50 $823) Aribhe Vernet o.oo. y. ek. O88 Seek 1! May 31,1908 1,500 
a For 1906-7; no later information. dj. N. rene 1908-9. 
b No data. eSucceeded March 7, 1908, by W. W. Earnest. 


¢Charles Meek, 1908-9. ~ f Formerly Harlem. 
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City. 


ILLINOIS—continued. 


La Grange 1 2h 
La Salle 
Lincoln 


Magwood 8s...) ..... 
Mendota (east side)... .. 
Metropolis 


ee es 


Mount Carmel ae 


Murphysboro.........-- 
Normal 


(a 


erimener.....-----.-.. 
Spring Valley 
Sterling: 
District No. 11..... 
District No. 8 (Wal- 
lace School). 
LOMO speed Seice 2c 3.2 
Sycamore 
Taylorville: 
[SENS 6 2 ee rr 
West side..........| 
Urbana 


INDIANA. 
Alexandria 
Anderson 
Bedford a ie aie ee 


Blufiton 


ed 


es 


Fort Ways 


Greensburg ..2...5-25.- 


} 


Hammond 


Popula- 
tion. 
(Census 


of 1900.) 


——"’ 


15,078 


Superintendent. 


‘ie L. Chapman 6 


William A. Furr 
John Andrews Long 
Franklin N. Tracy 
aes G. Jones 

. E. Sanford 
Tones B. McManus 
Leander Dallas Ellis 
C. E. Richmond 
James Clinton Burns 
Gilbert P. Randle 


G. B. Coffman 
F. C. Prowdley 
Bennett B. Jackson 
W. R. Snyder 6 
Rupert Simpkins 
Walter S. Booth 
William Miner 
William Calhoun 
Herbert Bassett 
J. O. Marberry 
Christopher J. Byrne 
Clarence E. Avis ¢ 
E. B. Brooks 6 
James J. Crosby 
Gerard T. Smith 6 
James Robert Hart 
C. E. De Butts 
George W. Gayler 
David B. Rawlins 
Peleg R. Walker 
Herbert B. Hayden 
J. H. Collins 
Charles P. Hulce 


Ce ee ee 
ee aed 
ae 
ee ee ee ee 


MISS CAS muTies Phi tee 2 oe ee 2 
M. G. Clark 


Henry L. Fowkes 
E. B. Couch 
A. P. Johnson 
Miriam A. Besley vas. 2 aes ese- “t 


te 


Oscar Morton Pittenger 
J. B. Pearcy > 
Joseph B. Fagan 


C. C. Coleman 


Lillian E. Mic 


William Henry Sanders 
Philemon A. Allen 


T. F. Fitzgibbon 
Edwin A. Turner 
William Agi VET isa oy c5 cea tame fan 
William Beachler 
Edwin N. Canine 
Ellis H. Drake 
Frank W. Cooley 
Justin N. Study 
Edwin S. Monroe 


James H. vee 


oT Ah eat ee eka 


es 


b For 1906-7; no later information. 
d Elected president Hanover College 1908-9; successor not known. 


Expiration of 
present term. 


June 1,1908 
July 1, 1908 


do 
June ee 1908 


20, 1908 
30, 1908 
1, 1908 


et et 


June 
May 
June 
Sept. 
June 
June 18,1908 
June 
Aug. 
June 


Fe et et 


—a_—m 
Q 8 
ew 


June 1, 1908 
May 1, 1908 
a 


June —, 1908 
May 31,1908 
June 30,1908 
May 22,1908 


a 
June 12,1908 
a 


June —, 1908 
Sept. 1,1908 
June —, 1908 
June 30,1908 


“= 
8 
Ww 
—s 


(2) 
(9) 


do 
July a 1908 
May 31,1908 


ee 


(2) 
June 12,1908 


July —,1908 
Sept. —, 1908 


im 1, 1908 
‘July 31,1908" 
(2) (@) 


rs 


June —,1908 
a) 


Aug. 1,1908 


July 


NWR WR te 


(2) 


RObD ee bw Wwe bo 


() 
eG. B. Coffman, 1908-9. 


in 
—Z 

~J 

Se 


ca RN ENN bt 
PN OOK 
SSSsS SeSssss 


mre bo COP DO 
oO 
So 


were wewe vee 


Ww 
oat 
So 


(>) 


BSH WH HON HW HH WN BP RN HORE ENE NER RR Re Ree 


oo 


fet ee ee 


Salary 
Expiration of per an- 
num, 


present term. 


May 26,1908 
Aug. 31,1908 
July 1,1909 
e L 1908 


July 1,1908 
Sept. 7,1908 
Aug. a , 1908 


May —,1910 
June 30,1908 
June —, 1909 
Sept. 1,1908 
Aug. 1,1908 
June 30,1908 


May 29,1908 
Sept. —,1908 


June 1,1908 
July 1,1908 
Aug. 1,1908 
July 1,1908 
June 30,1908 
June 12,1908 
June mc 1908 


(?) 
(>) 
June 1,1908 
do 


oe ee eUU ew ee eee 
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II.—Crry SuperiInTeNDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 
Popula- 
City. ip tele Superintendent. 
of 1900.) 
INDIANA—continued. 
Hartiord (City: 2.22262. 5, 912) Linniaers Ns. Ppineses 5 oe-gee emer ane 
Huntington. ¢./s2ge 2% 9,491 | William Patterson Hart............. 
Indianapolis...........- 169,164. (Calvin No Kendall Soom tee sae ae 
Jeffersonville... ........- 10,774 | C. McHenry Marble................. 
COMO OS 2 SNe Oi ceca 10;.609)-\" RODerb A». ORF oo etas soem ok a ae 
aia yettesn esse as 18, 116 “Robert. Bo Hitt secce he seceee ns 
WADOLLE. Se we aes ema ae 7,113 | John Anderson Wood..-.-.....----.- 
Lawrenceburg.........- 4320-1 Jesse: We RIG Cero es aetier ose oon So 
epanonanee Scie ae 4,465 | Henry Grant Brown...-..-....-.....- 
PATILON Sten eng oe 3,071 | Joseph H. Hasemane............ m5. 
IHOZANSPOEUS. Le Peers a - 16,204} Albert Hy. Douglass 2325 4s sei ae 
MiSdiSOT: RRO a2 bene D5 Bb0 AWW GAS SOSSUD Sein ee eOeeee eee eens te 
(Marion Je aicet oe ees | 17,337 | Benjamin F. Moorec............-.-. 
Martinsvilles i. ose rtl aes 4,038 | Jeremiah E. Robinson..-............ 
Michigan City ss).2 22. L914; 850: |" Lonis: Ward: Keeler: sic 32520 o2e 
Misha wake i225 ue fo 5,000) John FON UReG aa rae see eee 5 ae 
Momipelenie: i: Roe 3) AON Tae ne FOCHG Wi. = olen tere aera Serer Sey 
Mount Vernon... .....% 5,132.) Boaward G. Baumen. te oceans 
NIBINCIB Sees v ee tbe 20,942 |. George L.: Roberts. @:. < .-<.2..5..-- 53 
New Albany. 22. ....2 5. 20,628") CoA Prosser Vlas eee eet eels see 
Noblesvilless cise ost. 32 A, (2: | OWite dd, ThOMton es8 Sees 2a. te oe 
Peruse Oe aperint 8,463 | Albert A. Campbell....---.....-.... 
Pity momen ses eee 3,600 | -I2ay ATED RONdah 62-6 cesta eee 
Porilandiee ee eae eet A, 798.1 -G. E.: Derbyshire bene pecs can sane 
PrnCe CON ss 5ck cee 6 /0EL 1 EPaTOLG: Barnes Wek ee oe oe ee ae 
Richmond. ieek oso. 18,226 | Thomas Abbott Mott............... 
irish Villers sce e ee we 4,541 | Joseph Hiram Scholl........... .... 
HOVINOUP Mie bow deed ck 6,445 | H. C. Montgomery 22.2 2.2.44... a8 
DHGIDY Vilteine 26 sin tee 7,169 | James Harney Tomlin ¢..........-.. 
South BDendusseicce. 30;099 fF CalviTy Moom hese cet ge eae eee 
Merve Mawbess aise ns oe 36,673 | Walter Piety Morgan/..........-.- 
SE PUOIES See eek eens re 3; (04.1 Co BS Pathers@m Gre ena es. Doe 
Vialiparniso.= sate Set errs 6, 200> [ATO SAYA enar ie. Ore vee eee 
Wineennesiic Jase Leese 10,249>) (Robert 1: Hamilton. eee see ss 4 
Wabash tis. eee oe 8,618 | Adelaide Steele Baylor.............. 
VAISS Wrote een see coe + fb; 980) [reONN SACOD MOL Yi 9" vearcitas were eee 
Washington: 2250 oe 8,501 +} Witlam “Fy Axtely sei ss. eed 
WY Diiginie coh ee: 3; 900 | John: Calvin allies ee 
IOWA 

CAL Yap ee ee ante Won "sed on ees iSO. le Be BrlaGOreer. cs ke be eae 
PA ELATAT AG None Case) Ranta Te 5,046 | Charles BE. Blodgett 2. 22220022222. 
BOONGO Se Lee A Le 82880: Pe Cos Ire he oc nee Pen segs 
PUTA PbO." ea ese ae 23,20) to Rrancis. M Buity.un, tases Been wee 
Ceasar Walls. oo. sees ees BOLO DM Gey tie ee cen cde epee es ee 
Cedar Rapids sii. sees sts- 20; 6001.05 3) Metaannell sic) sce oe os eee 
Centerville acucdacsas ae Be 2OO is Baas Mey MOST se miert ieaial ace a 
Chariton se. sme en cele 3,080 [}O.2. JObnson sxc ie aces arte Rene 
Charles Clty-n. soccer 4,227 | Charles Almet Kent! o..2 25-..-22> 
CHEFOKGR ar Sake ee 3 (S00) (Hekte ees MEATS) Be ps ok ee te ole Ae ee 
CTAring ayo 2d ove oe oe 3, 276: |, Willard. 8; Salisbury: <.2 4.0.25... 22 
Chinon beet ti Stores 22, 698) | Ozro' P| Bostwitk soc 2e oat fees 
Council Blutis-< 2:25. 2. 25,802 | Wesley N. Clifford’ ...--...2-....:. 
Creston sesso Yaseen. ae 4102) Caml AP ICKOti a Sees aeaee Sak ee ate ee 
Davenport: <. htes_ & 85,204.) <Brank- by Smarhoese here, coe te ee ones 
Wecorah Ars soa 3, 240) } Henry Giz J ORTSOM 2. 2 chee aean ce 
Des. Moines: 2 2.0.28 o.4% 62,139 | William Otis Riddell................ 
Dubuque ssi sas ese B6,/207-10 BaD, SOLO. a sae ees Gee ee 
Heartfield 1s a ees oe 4,689 [aS: As POWwer oo ~ cies tome eee cect 
Ort DOdee® 22) ons ae ae ae 12,162 | George Hii Mullin d 4505 one 
Port Madison Jee 226. 9,278 | Charles W. Cruikshankg............ 
GTIN NEM eens see ok. 32 800" | -Rtigene HMenely 0 oe. cee ee eee 
TOW. ACIUY ioe ee ee 7,087 |2FL. Blackman sai ss seo chee 
OOO KUKE Se te ethers 14643clW illiana Alarich ee ee eee: sae 
SO NESTS Shs for FETE ae! 4.146) "Phnomas Bot Utbonee. tee nee 
MARIO Ts. seem 2 trae yen ae 4,102.) Grant eine 2 sa ae ares et 
Marshalltown........... 1144) Aaron Palmer rie eee. ote 
Mason City orcs s 82 6,746 | W. A. ETRE HOUP USE BAB ee Uae 


a For 1906-7; no later information. 

b No data. 

cJ. T. Giles, 1908-9. 

d Benjamin F. Moore, 1908-9. 

eS. C. Ferrell, 1908-9. 

f James Harvey Tomlin, 1908-9. 

g Resigned; successor for 1908-9 not known. 


C200 SS et 


Sept. 1,1910 


h Elected assistant superintendent Philadelphia, Pa., for 1908-9; successor not known. 


~R. B. Crone, 1908-9. 
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600 
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600 
000 
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aCharles W. Cruikshank, 1908-9. 


bNo data. : 
c Bruce Francis, 1908-9. 


@d Addison W. Chamberlin, 1908-9. 


e Resigned; successor for 1908-9 not known. 


f For 1906-7; no later information. 
gL. J. Hall, 1908-9. 
h Indefinite. 
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Term 
Popula- 
: of Ab any Salary 
A Lae, : 
City. Heigaue Superintendent. office pt oe per an- 
of 1900.) in num. 
d years 
IowAa—continued. 

Missouri Valley......... 4,010 | John H. Beveridge.................. 1 | June —,1908 |} $1,700 
Mount Pleasant........ 4109 Sr Ce MM PANCIs@ro At sen se Deer GOS Secon 1,500 
IEMSeRLINIO. oe occ ok ae 14,073 | William Franklin Chevalier......... 1 | July 1,1908 1,890 
INOS 09 dle oe ee ee 3,082.1! etl. earte wore i, see e se Ss 1} Aug. —,1908 1, 600 
| Sy hae) Crria Wo PIGEF? Stic eect. ae’ 1 | June —, 1908 1,550 
akaioosa: ...-:--..---- 9,212 |. Frank Whittier Else......-........- 1] July 1,1908 1, 800 

Oh S00. ea 18,197 | A. W. Stuart..... Bie Daher oe Soe lapels (>) b) (0) 
MAREN pe es liek as ale a's SGOG Taw soe LON DUT Pi sss poet wees cee 1} June 1,1908 1, 400 

PRC MOUNCG sige ces sos ='s,0 ASO Veer CLaMmenn fo aloe es () b ) 
PHIOUERG CTU: he te sae 2 Jo, keh William: My Stevens... 0) <0. 230: 1| July —,1908 2, 300 
NVASRENE TONS 3 oo. EAD NE ys tsp OLONG Crs hen fe Marui beni ahogs 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 800 

Waterloo: 

ih 2S] at 00 | lea ee 12.580 Pred: DOMerritee 20 SL ee ee - 1| July 1,1908 2,100 
West side........... aA TVATMOR Ty eR ibe s oc 2 Eek eu ole 1| Aug. 30,1908 1, 800 

- Webster City..........- 4,613 (0) (b) (0) (0) 

KANSAS. 

So 210 OY ae 5,878 | Hardin Price Butcher............... 1/ July 1,1908 1,500 
Arkansas Cty .......-- 6,140 | John Frederick Bender..-........-. 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,300 
JAS SCO 6 gee 1572240 Natbaiehe VeEten. 525520. 8 a lS 1| July 31,1908 1, 600 
Menthe eeu goos css s. 4,208 | James Henry Adamsé.............. 1} July 1,1908 1,350 
Cherry vale: 22222... Saha MAL Wy LOVEGb en auec Ete ed ee eu 1 | May 31,1908 1, 200 

Coffeyville.............- 4,953 | William M. Sinclair................- (0) (d) (0) 

CONCONdiass. oc... 5/2... SAUL Aa SOME fc tne ce ote ES - (0) b) (o) 
(D567) 0 tS eee ene 8,223 |} Lioyd As Lowther. 25... 222.52. 22: 1 | July —,1908 1,760 
Et COG by ie cz... 5. 105322) | David Mit Bowen oe: . ole 2cl esc Ue: (d) b 2, 000 
OPT UNE aety hoea ae 105155:)Lestie Ts Hufimano. 0.02202. 6222 1} May 22,1908 1,500 
PVORVOM Re oo. Sei est 5 3,398 | William Wright Wood.............. 1| July 1,1908 1, 100 
EPGECHINSOM 2 oso .6 us. ss 9,379 | Richard Rees Price................- 1 | June 30, 1908 1, 800 
Independence. ......... 4,851 | Charles Sumner Risdon..........-.- 1} June 1, 1908 2, 100 
Plame nsc ds sewn GO; 4Ob ha; Wis MAY DEILy.. ois Se See. Ee 1} July 1,1908 1, 600 
Junction City.....s..5.. 4,695)( William: §; Hleusners: .. 22... .55552 52 EA Weare do scene 1,700 

Kansas City’s.2...-5 22. Dea Gur Mee DEATSOI eee cus bores ds Si eetite (d) (>) (0) 
JLpsicyigeth 6 6 ce le eee LO; S62) Bb raitke Pe Sribaetes oc cee Ree 1 | Aug. 1,1908 1,900 
Heavenworth....2...... 20,735 | George W. Kendrick:..........-...- pe este Gon Cees 2, 400 
PMONMGOINe eit e see so. 2 ae 6,208) DAVIGIE. OMIERG oceans ce eol soex Sy 4 1} July 1,1908 1,500 
Osawatomie............ 4 19b Pe Rlovd! Babee) s. f5t Saicee Joe 5S Soe 1} June —,1908 1,000 
iba Wiasesa: on ooo. Se: OOS) yeertCle Wey Belles erast Soest Pee les 1} July - 1,1908 1, 500 
Beare Sa wales t Sls sek « UsGo elie AA IS GOM eee ten cccees Ses sees 1} Aug. —,1908 1,500 

PitisoUee sso. so 0c: - ROD TERT AL. UISHOV fous is: cee Seki 2 ee ou (d) b (0) 
PEOSCU AION. 22 oc 222. sie - iLO Pe CHOORROr ue, LOGE Leas os ote eae o. 1 | May 18,1908 1, 400 
S/O LOI0! 2) a8, RS ae eine ana OOK ae fed OIE IOND Fe ne aise bikes Ble a orate ig as 1| July 1,1908 1,500 
BODO K Artes te Se cc. 33,608 | Luther Denny Whittemore......... 1} Aug. 1,1908 2,500 

WweHinetond <0. . 2.555): 4,245 MGW ASSO y Sita soar cee an aoe (6) b (0) 
“NEGO, el le aad 24,671 | Robert Franklin Knight............ 1} Sept. 1,1908 2,500 
Lo, iS Oy Host sF OND Wis Spied lOnwc. wees eee os Soe 1} July 1,1908 1, 500 

KENTUCKY. 

AGUNG UNG hat melee eee eras GO S00Ke WG 7 Cami beblioe tac ak< seen cee 13} Sept. —, 1909 1, 800 
Bellevilele ssi l.o Sok. door | ELAEVOVS tao Ye Janek so ce tee seo 1 | June 30,1908 1,500 
Bowling Green......... 8, 226 | Thomas Crittenden Cherry.....-.-.- 2| June —,1908 1, 800 
OO Mg RON a acon ape ge ene ME 43; 938.) Temer:O. Slugs .2 3.55 222.02 4. 52.22. 2} Aug. 1,1909 2, 400 

TOPE TOR 8 | SYM Aine i 4,285; 1 John Wi. Rawlings f io 0ouse.. Seok (0) b (0) 
Maron es ene et ot 6104) iJamessMeGinmiss yc. 620 ee fy. se) eee 1} July 1,1908 1, 500 
LU sare Nal a (6) 4 pau a ne ae 9, 48% beh eh CoMe kee ou Cimsas ste eee 1 | June 13,1908 1, 800 

Georgetown. ..........- Doo! | kes Ln RALEISOH s Jo yore COC ee (d) b) (2) 
PISMUMETSON sos les SS 10,272 | Livingstone McCartney............. 2| June 30,1908 2, 000 
Hlopkinsville.22 222.2... 7; 280:| Barksdale Hamlett .-222.2-.-....... 1 SS eee doses , 800 
Merman sks. o. .: 26,369 | Massillon Alexander Cassidy... ..---- 4} June —,1911 2, 400 
WGOUISVINOw oe eS QA Wolo dear He Markee og. ieee soe ee 2] Sept. 1,1909 5, 000 
Madisonville.........-.. 33029) ) eal pie. AU Dist crs. etn ee 2 1 | May 16,1908 1, 200 

Miayevidescss aes .02 Sd 6,423" Tass ClINGEM ea an Aa sceee ds eke e ek (>) b (>) 
MOUdIeSDOTO. . - 52... 2s - 4163. Mo Oliver Winitey. 2.2 2.ys<. 52522. 1} June 30,1908 1, 500 
GN POL) e s seee ee Bos 28,301 | Ellsworth Regenstein............--- (2) h) 2,160 
Owensboro oo ds eee: isis siMecHonry Roads. . os se2.ca oS See 4 —,1910 2, 400 
aduicaiay oe oe soe cee POR44G |) Joh A Carnage yi. ss... ok ee ehes We 1} Aug. 1,1908 2, 000 
So 2 yk SR A RE eh 4,603 | George W. Chapman...........-..-- 3 | Sept. 1,1910 1,550 

Poche: 2225. An GO Mie Leas COALS sine ee yan: Sen eu - (0) (6) (>) 
BOMIOESE Do woh Se Dy OSE ee se WV ES LOUSO ia Sidhe ae os aS es Lae 1 | July 1,1908 1,950 

Winchester..-....2....: DOG AMER MEA SOIT Ff puyo8 esas Sess See (0) (0) (b) 
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City. 


LOUISIANA. 


ANGSANOTIA © 3. nase cee s 
‘BAaLOn RONVOS. ees. ene 
Crowle 
nk haste Bel Eo eee 


IBTOWOL. tt oe se ste eee 


CARISE. coe tobe tea 
Mastpories. <2 Stee: 
ILS WwORth a? -ceeaeece ? 
Gardinerd: 26 = sete 
FIGUITOTM ee: ae as 


Oldtown). Caer aes 
IROPPlant, wae mae ectee e 


Skowhevan ic 3. 
South Portland........- 
Wiaterville-s. aoe ase: 
IWiGSEDrOOK 22 saageto ee 


MARYLAND. 


ATMADONSE: 105) ees. toa 
IBSETIANOTO 2 ose ue aloe 
Cambridge .s.- 2280. 2: 
Cumbertand: 7 a2: 2 2 
WrOdGTICN 2.0 seek oc He 
FRAP CESEOWH . 2 Socks a2 oe 
SalishuUry.-- ee. woes ae we 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GATT S he eee em seg 
AMHETSON Ie ete e 


IBOVOrl ysis cae. bee: 


IBostoneacd so sce8 ee. 


Brock toms kee a 


CAMPO Ue Bien iso cie 


Superintendent. 


Term 
of Expiration of 
office in} present term. 

years. 


Salary 
per an- 
num. 


a | ree ar 


i. EL. Pearper ase. = faa aeeee creas 
Stephen S. Phomasse casas ees 
James Gibson Chapman............. 
David B: Showalters: 2.0 see 2k ee 
William?” “Puckerl urs. seebee nese 
DAR Daley es aise tne aoe 
George. W. Reldicecnssco tcc ais bee 
J.C. Ellis 


yrd 


Henry: H. Randgale seo eae 


Daniel Wolford La Rue...........-. . 


Charles Edward Tilton.............. 
Frederick W. Freeman.............. 
Alonzo J. Knowlton.............2.:. 
Royal Yin GOuu. si ee eeee a oe ae ae 
Charles Norman Perkins............ 
Charlies Mo. Pennellos 2. ese 
Ashley Sty Claire soe see. wee eee 
John Wheeler Foster...............- 
Jorn: Fs Royal ne ae eee tee 
Charles’ O.. Turners: seca 
Fred: Putney geese tue etn cere 
ATED UL, Js, COMMIS Denys wee oh ae 
D. Lyman Wormwood... 36.5. e-e2 
WAH. Brownson scniend tes ee ee 


Henry Jewett balls: -<o.0 8.8 ae 
David Wilder Colbya 2.2. isso. = sae 
James Otis-Kalercote 5... seeie. see. 


Harry K. Wallisia4o oof ed ae 
James H. Van Sickle Lee nes A Ae se 


C: Ave RQGord or cake ace scenes 
Francis: Ac Barnaul vine. Wo. beets 
Charles Ws Bishtcc.ssbeeceeee. a. ees 
Audubon Levi Hardy 22. 4.525-224- 
Corwin F. Palmer’ 
Jolin: ¥. Belly shiz: Bikini detec ds cess 


bewis:A:. Walege eee so Ae eee 
George Homer Galger............--- 
George, Ps ATMStrOn eric sae/on sce 
Adelbert Jz. Safford . 22.42. /24.2-92=< 
Ambrose kKennedyes 2249-4) seees 
Stratton D.. Brooks 2 /2t22un5- alee 
John Clinton Anthony.............. 
CA, FReGOrd = side eo oe ea 
Don Cs BSG aes a Sesd reat. ee 
George Is Aldrich #t542 52.85 see aces 
William Clinton Bates.............- 


er es 


Benjamin Carlisle Gregory.......... 
Joh OF Grayson Seaeice waa ee 


a For 1906-7, no later information. 


bNo data. 


c Principal of high school. 
d County superintendent. 


e Indefinite. 


f Abington and Bridgewater have the same superintendent. 
g Amesbury and Manchester have the same superintendent. 
h Elected superintendent at St. Johnsbury, Vt., for 1908-9; successor not known. 
4 Belmont and Lexington have the same superintendent. 
j For 3 days per week; receives also $900 for services at Lexington. 

k For 1908-9 united with Brookfield and Randolph to form supervision district. 
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(°) (>) 


Nov. 15,1908 
Nov. aye 1908 


(0) 
May rfl 
June —,1908 


4 Lead > 


July 1,1908 
Aug. 1,1908 
June —, 1908 
June 30, 1908 
Aug. 1,1908 

910 


? 


1, 1908 
) 


—, 1908 
31,1908 


July 


Apr. 
July 


1908 


Mar. vs 1908 


ft fe ee ee OO 


July 31,1908 
Aug. oy 1908 


NNNr Dd 


July 31,1908 
Sept. —, 1908 


(0) (0) 

Sept. —, 1908 
Aug. 15,1908 
Aug. a 1908 


(4) 


June 4,1908 | 


Oct. 23, 1908 | 


A ba a 
COP" eo SS 
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et 


a a 


Sagsessvuees Sessussess 


ee ed Ol ee ae 


ee ee ee 
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et Ee on 
SUM oe SS 
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City. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


IJ.—Ciry SUPERINTENDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


MASSACHUSETTS—con, 


Wedham. o....-.. 
MASUOM iti foes. kt. 
HVOTEUb Coc os ose 


BNGOU OME. 224... 
Framingham. .... 
ie a il) 00 eee ar 


Great Barrington 


Greenfield 


Haverhill ote 


byde Park.2:...: 
IPOSWICH: .cccc- 
Lawrence........ 


Lowe 


Manchester g ..... 


Mansfield 2 


Meth OMe fas c2s3. 


HAGIOK eee Se 


Newburyport 


INGWLONS 23.0... 5 


Northampton. 


North Andover 
North Attleboro 
Northbridge. ----- 
North Brookfield 


nine V eee eo... ” 


aNo data. 


c Maximum, $2,800. 


wee eee 
eee wwe eee ee eee ee 


Marblehead....-.. 


ee 


wr eeee 


eee eee eee 
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Pee ia Salary 
ion. é oO Expiration of 
(Census Superintendent. officein| present term. | P&T @2- 
of 1900.) years cer 
TUSyGO 7 nCHanes Lawn. oo ove wee teeta 1; June —,1908| $2,000 
jOo2 © Wells“Alpert Eales oc eee a 1| Sept. 1,1908 500 
8,542" tenry © Samporrn ors ce ee he ee 1| July 1,1908 1, 600 
8,000) 2Al bert S:-Coles cosa Fe hee cae (@) a) (a) 
ty 4010 -\Sdwoderick (Wr ines 3.122 esos See 1 | July oo 1908 (a) 
BOOST Wes MRI GIA” aoe cake merce ce ae deere dO vee. fae 1, 700 
Aoi Me LOGELIC ee OPO cost betes rere haeee Aug. “31, 1908 1, 700 
24,336 | Ulysses G. Wheeler................- (b) (b) 2,500 
SDOreecaILe: MCMEATS. joceee se Sad ey ee aay (a) a (0) 
104,863 | Everett Brownell Durfee............ 1| Aug. 31,1908 3, 000 
DL OOL | PVOSCPIy ChaIUGPORL Ys tcncnScaye cscs ece 1} July 31,1908 2,700 
1302 4 SSarniiel He BlOGLELE sa. ae bos dolt ence 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2, 000 
S507 | Arve He (aM Well coco. em eos cma s 1 | June 30, 1908 1,000 
LOSSI Ss AI SOMt Lee WOO ss. ao ocwise eee Je ae ee 1} June —,1908 2,100 
fay WH tal lags Sse) 2s 02 hl ca]8 4 0 28 ile oe gel GRR iene 1| July —,1907 2,300 
4,869 | Robert Orange Small..............- 1| Apr. —-, 1908 1,925 
Dp Oot J. A PAUCIS VAR ISOU soy. Socust aoa ok cee 1 | Aug. 27,1908 1, 700 
7,927 | Herbert Eliot Richardson........... 1} July 41,1908 2,000 
37,175 | George Bawin Gay;..222..22..26..-- 1} Sept. 1,1908 | ¢2,400 
5; O50 NGISGISG:; ELOWOIGs tccc costs oeecieee 1 | Mar. —,1908 2,350 
AD Tie hos eet GOOMMOHY 2s. fama ce eee cee tue (a) (a >) (a) 
[Syn ETA BARS SebN Wang a0z 1c ge fell Reng gunn foaled 1 | Sept. —,1908 | 41,950 
135244 Erorace Wh: Britvain J... 62's son ws 8 oe ee 1 Ms ele eS dom sta 2, 200 
A588 | FeO DEPG AE, MEET Ut. tesa pw ce ee 1 | Aug. 31,1908 720 
62,559 | Bernard M. Sheridan............... iy an: 1 1909 3, 500 
BrO00 | ETeSLOn Pari. wets goss ree tee tela 1| July 1,1908 1, 500 
12,392 | Thomas E. Thompson @ .......-.... (a) a (2) 
3,801} "George Pe Armstrong: . 2.2002... 1 | Aug. 31,1908 900 
94.069 |S Arthurek. Whitcombe. 222 se.c.. 1 aor —, 1908 3, 000 
C8515 WEEAwIC POANOe oo ss aoc los teae ss ilsea. Ore u sae 3, 000 
33,664 | Henry Dwight Hersey.............. 1 | July pe 1908 2, 700 
DAR SAAN O) 420) CS oe Oe ln ye a ee (@) (a) 
AWG hea WalG, b,. iets oes ose ees o's aet 1 | Apr. —,1908 1, 800 
7,582 | Almorin Orton Caswell............. 1; Aug. 1,1908 1, 500 
13-0090, Orion AY Morton o.5.44 Sree ee 1 | June —,1908 2,000 
3,142 | John Clarence Mackin.............. 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,500 
Ras OR ATIOS ly MLOTSSS, “wet. oti ceee 2a baie 1 | June 30,1908 2, 800 
12,962 | Fred Herbert Nickerson............ 1 | Aug. —,1908 2, 450 
George E. Chickering ¢ -............ (a) (a) (2) 
7,012)| Charles A [bert Breck: 2 )escs 5.528 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,300 
65885 i, (Charles i: .Bates.e: 2.50. vetekts.. os 2 (a) (2) (a) 
11-5376-|, Charlesi We, Haloyie =. ecsec. 6 2 1 | Mar. —,1909 1, 800 
AS46005 irae Chapmantee. ac d.2ee ses. 058 1} Aug. 1,1908 1, 600 
6,578 | Asher Johnson Jacoby.............. 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2,500 
3,402 | Frederic A. Wheeler...........-.... Deg ay. e 1908 1,500 
COOU SEPAlK I>, DAVISORCS on. 2 seen an. oS Tipe CO. . vase 1, 800 
9488.) Albert .L. Barbour sss 2020..3.5..68: (a) (a) (a) 
4,016.| Walter Knight Putney......:...... 3 | Jan. 1,1910 1,000 
62,442 | William Edwin Hatch?............. 1 | June 1,1908 4,000 
14,478 | Edgar Lincoln Willard............. 32 | Sept. 1,1908 1, 600 
35,001 | shrank Hes panldines SeAeie 25.5 see She Aare 0s aera 5,000 
24/200 | Isaac Kreeman Hall ».: 2.22 2.0--.2.2 NS eo GOs ies 2, 500 
18,643) Mayetie 1K. Congdon. vs-2-5..i 2.222 1 | Aug. 1, 1908 2,000 
4,243 | Wallace Edward Mason............. 1 | Sept. 1, 1908 2,100 
7,253.| Robert Jaquith Fuller.......2...... 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 800 
TYOSO i) oe Cae MOCICHERY ee a ume. 2 1 | Apr. —, 1908 2, 350 
ALSO Cad MOLTian) — ee a. Ue ces ee he (2) a (a) 
ONasO WW Miia C | HODDS je. .ssseece = 2-cke 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2,000 
SsO20 UL OWA DIXOn Sse. Wie). cmenets (a July: 41,1908 1, 700 
Ly SULA ML DOs Ls GTA YL e eas 5 ee eS (a) a (2) 
iL) 23h sal bere FO pImsOn.. ee see ees ee 1 | June —,1908 1, 800 
21, (OO. wCharles: Aaep yaane sso poe See ee 1 | Sept. ty 1908 2, 300 
9, 592 Hrancis.J 2 Heavens: a. 25 -eeae cee i RS G0. vie 2, 000 
4047) (cAlven BR ewis tile. Se sue at (a) a) (a) 
23,899 | Frank Edson Parlin.............-.- 1} Dec. 31,1908 2,700 
ry O93" Watson: Clarke teanao Sees. ae 1/ July 41,1908 1,500 
4 969 v\eMelviliecA- Stoner: 2S. 2 tse ete 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,700 
10, 395 | William Henry Winslow/........... 1| July 1,1908 2, 200 
OPoa (pew ieam la. COLSINS esse ose JC She 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,000 
4,592 | William Francis Eldredge.........- 1| July 1,1908 1, 200 
SIVO DON Ee ORT WY a OL RENS trite = ee ee tie ochre 1! June 30,1908 2,500 
b Indefinite. h Mansfield and Stoughton have the same super- 


d For services also at Lincoln. 


e For 1906-7; no Jater information. 
f Belmont and Lexington have the same super- 


intendent. 


g Amesbury and Manchester have the same su- 


‘Ss yaiaent 


intendent. 
zt Allen P. Keith, 1908-9. 


j Permanent tenure after two years. 


to form supervision district. 


? Clarence H. Dempsey, 1908-9. 


k For 1908-9 united with Braintree and Brookfield 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1908. 


II.—Crry SuPERINTENDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


Popula- 


Term 


| Paya pe: Salary 
: tion. : of Expiration of 
City. (Census Superintendent. office in, present term. | PUY 20" 
of 1900.) years. 
MASSACHUSETTS—con. 
BaUSuS Caen ee ewe S 5,084 | Charles Edwin Stevens > ........... 1 | June 30,1908 | $2,200 
Somerville... o¢.2o.a2 5 61,643 | Gordon A. Southworth¢.........-..- 1 | Apr. 30,1908} 3,000 
Hout oridvets. ..¢las32~ LO O25 01 EE COPDID Siete roo. a ene eek 1 | Aug. —, 1908 2,000 
South Hadley.........- 4,526 | Frederick E. Whittemore.......-.-.. 1 | Apr. —, 1908 1,750 
SPONCeLsmeer coe Se (3620.\ Charles Ft Adams a5 usa anaes 1 | Aug. —, 1908 1, 600 
SPHIMEMeIG - 2. eseexo sae 62;-059 1} W ifour Fisk Gordy peoces cn. .ocs see 1 | Apr. 1,1908 4,000 
Stonehame@ .... ....... 6,197 | Charles Edwin Stevens..........-.-. 1 | June 30,1908 2,200 
MLOUSHTON GC sake ce reo 54425) ed ward J ERIS t seo, eee os ee oe 1| Apr. 9,1908 1,800 
Swampscott. f2202.255 5. A. O4aSir Williaa, Jick OUOsce vere oie etka, tants 2/| July 1,1908 1,000 
DA UTOM Lie 2 ice ek SL 036) Ehenry We lari. uns estes nee es 1 | Aug. 31,1908 2, 400 
WewKSDULY 2s seu soceeee 3, 680 | Seth Howard: Chater. san... cose see 1, Apr. —, 1908 2,000 
Wakefieldaas hss ccteebs 9: 290 ‘| Jacob E> Uariteyo secs ee ec aes 1| May = 1,1908 2,000 
Walthamics . csi wsasiees 23,481 | William D. Parkinson.............- (¢) e 2,350 © 
Winter lh Gavass. Sais es 8,263 | George Wilbert: Cox............---.. 1 | Aug. 31,1908 2,000 
WisiTeTL. Rens oc ieee 2, AVA 72) Parker Wy. Pearson cnytecc ce bene ees 1 | Aug. 1,1908 1, 600 
VWiatertowars: J <-Gaceee 9. 706:1 Wilired Tver s eae ecco. state a 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1, 800 
WeDSTEr ins | Se eae ke 8,804 | Ernest William Robinson........... 1 | Aug. 1,1908 1, 400 
Weellesloyxeo acc even ace 5,072 | Marshall Livingston Perrin......... 1 —, 1908 1, 500 
WEST DOO Seis Yocae eee 5: 400.) arty Co. Waldron. mac‘o ae ees sal 1 | Aug. —, 1908 1, 800 
Weestiteldivien (00, Oka eae 12, 310) Charles Ty. SMO NS eo ou on te cece ae 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2,400 
West Springfield......- 7,105 | Clarence E. Brockway.-......---.--- 1| July 1 1908 1,800 
WeymMoutooss osaee ces i324: ADier AK Badsetcc. cx cs ote on eae sen pS Ben eae do. sree 2,000 
Wbltmane cs ode. scee ee 61554) Plenry MAW elradt aos ook oe oe a 1 | June 30,1908 | 71,000 
Williamstown.......-.. 5, 013.1; Walter Go Mitchell. 2 i222) os aet cee 1 | Apr. —) 1908 1,200 
Winchendon........... 5-001 Wilbur BS prague. jca.2 cnet Se 1 | Ma 1, 1908 2,000 
Winchesters?s.2-ccicecte 7,248 Schuyler Po Merron one oo ee 1 | July 31,1908 2, 300 
Winthrop .c<22tc2-5ue ee 6-058. Prank A SDoneldsec. ae oe eee ee 1 | Sept. —, 1908 2,200 
WOUND soe -Oaveee neat 14, 9547|( Georges, TCISD Do 2vieune-. ot ca eee 3 | Sept. 1, 1908 2,000 
Weoreesters<.0> c2ncuck, 118,421 | Homer Pierce Lewis...........-.--- 3 | June 1,1909 4,000 
MICHIGAN 

JANCO Sa C2 Nek Os ON Ma ee ae 4,519 | Charles W. Mickens............-...- 2} June —, 1908 2,000 
ADMION 2 Gin seeder. 9654) Wid MORKOne 5) asa se eee Ser 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,700 
EDO MA Ses soe oat seks LL 802") Georee A LUNE: oe sar eee eee ee (9) g) (9) 
AD: AVDOL 2 ceases ee 14,509 | Herbert MsSlausons.s.c-20-. J... 2. 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2, 500 
Battle Creeks. 22k. 3 18,5635)? WillianaG. Coburn <= bee o.5a5 5.5282 1| July 15,1908 2, 400 
Bayi Ciey toe ats seca 2 40,747); Tonn A Stewath, serra eee 1 | July 31,1908 3,000 
Benton Harbor..-...... 6,562 | William Robins Wright.........-... 1 | May 29,1908 1,800 
Bessemer? 452s: ea tees 3; 911}: Matthew Je Walshour fen cee 1 | June 19,1908 1, 500 
BIG SRADWIS sco sooty 4.686 | “Arthur 8; Budson2.. 2220225, <e 1 | July —,1908 1,500 
Cadillac 2sse<e. Sighs 5; 997 |: George|.A -MeGQéetern soar eis ae a aeyentoe rs so See 2,000 
Calumet eee yeasts - 40,704 | Henry Elton Kratz........ bie ates 2 |. 2 GOs eee 3, 500 
Charlottes.) 2 meee 4,092 | Charles Howard Carrick...........- 1 | June 8 1908 1, 650 
Cheboygan:ies.28s<2..: 6; 4890: /2 Allen Ba Wood toc reetecte eek oes A 22 Os eee 1, 350 
Oold water. 2. csr 6,242. -Kdward' MMe Iroy: a. 2e2e0s4. 3 sa- x Figte —, 1908 1, 600 
IGEOMG seen es oP See) 285, 704.| Wales C. Martindale...........-.... 3 | July —, 1909 6, 000 
IDOWwaelad sac siaasceer 4,151: | Warren BE Conkling i2>2eeio.. ie 1 | June —, 1908 1, 600 
Piseanabea seek eek 95493) Re Davtom Dawisiaiti ch ee eda 3 | Sept. 1,1908 2, 500 
Et Meee ame stoue © 13,103.) Alvin Nelson Cody. Gssce et eae eee 2| July 41,1908 2,000 
Gladstones tics. 2eel sees 3, S00} Ee Fc Wilma hele Jie eee (9) g (9) 
Grand Haven.......... 4,743 | Lawrence H. Van den Berg......... 1 | June 24, 1908 1, 400 
Grand Rapids2t-2. 22.2 87,565 | William Albert Greeson............. 1| July 41,1908 3, 500 
anCOGk ) see ees 4,050 | Eugene La Rowe................... 1 | June —, 1900 1,900 
Milsdalo wort cece ee 415 ES FOr cine. ee eee ee 3 —,1910 1, 500 
HL OUT ATI ea = nonstate teres 7,790 | Willis T. Bishop....- (ea ate eee 2| July —, 1909 1, 800 
POUSHEOML eee eens 3,009:.| dOnN A, DOCNOM Reis Saree Pe eee 1 | June —, 1908 2,000 
PORTA Ete ee Sear og 5,209) “Hiirany Gz Daley:t ise cote sce 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 400 
Jron Mountain.....-.... 9.242 1 eesB AMIGONs Jo ncce hese sn ca eee 1 | June 30, 1908 2,500 
Tron woody Pk ssw ueeaee 9°705:4 John: V .Brennancs 22 eae eee i ips (igen do sere 2, 200 
FShpemine woh rte 1S, 200 ME) GC CELONOE cc nmennae acsearle ao teae 1 | June —, 1908 3, 000 
TACKSOM One Fe Moe ate 25,1807) LeRoy SwNortonies f cso ee 1 | June 19,1908 2,500 
Kalaniazoo ) eo. scene 24,404 | Shattuck O. Hartwell............... 1| July 1,1908 2, 800 
WANS Gow h chee eek e 16,485 | Edward P. Cummings.............. 1 | June —, 1908 2,000 
Mudingtons pec ceerace 71,4667 Guy DoSmithtoso ie aoe ee ee 1 | July 18,1908 1,800 
Manistee reise foes: aoe 14,260 | Samuel W. Baker..............--..- 1 | June 30,1908 2,000 
Manistiguesc.. she 2.52 41969) Wiel” Pednsone'> potest 1| July 41,1908 1, 800 
Marine City...........- 37829-|- Leland: Wx Carre. sree sdnet spe eo 1 | June 30, 1908 1, 250 
Meraustieyas sce reoules 10/058 || Kendall B. Brooksi2e5 sesu2ue seen 1| July 1,1908 2, 250 
IMarsiie lis sti ed tice 4,370 | Ralph Stillman Garwood......----- 1 | June —, 1908 1, 600 
Menominee sn) tee ee5o 5% 12,818 | Richmond Henry Kirtland’ ....... 1| July —,1908 2,400 
NEOUTOC BU eh tre beak 043 7) dco A OOZE jis meee cra ee Ay i 2 | Sept. 3,1909 1, 800 
Mount Clemens........ 655763) John. iP Eiveretioe. . i See seen 1 | June 26, 1908 1,700 
Mount Pleasant........ 3,362 | Charles Erna White................ 1 | June 15,1908 1, 250 
Muskegon usc3.4 ssencn 20,818 17 J OSC phe ME RTOS ies oc cine se eee ee 1 | July —,1908 2, 800 
Negaunée ct 2 beceeene ou! 6.085 We OLrmSCbMrtZes = so deue oh sos ee ae 1 | Sept. 7, 1908 1,900 
INGIOS Seer eee te 4:237- JOR Ad Sebller eco. ston eee 1 | June —, 1908 1, 600 


g No data. 

h For 1906-7; no later information. 

iF. E. Millar, 1908-9. 

meweromn be Wm. Gehrand, 1908-9. 
k E. J. Shives, 1908-9. 


a Saugus and Stoneham have the same superintendent. 

b Fairfield Whitney, 1908-9. 

¢ Charles §. Clark, 1908-9. 

d Mansfield and Stoughton have the same superintendent. 
e Indefinite. 

f For 2} days per week. 
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II.—Crry SuperRintenvEnNts, 1907-8—Continued. 


Se aa pata Salary 
: ion. f oO Expiration of 
City. (Census Superintendent. office in| present term. | Pet 22- 
of 1900.) years hori 
MICHIGAN—continued. 
DOE waye.)-..2:.----.--- 4,170 | Charles Edward Cullen.........-..- 1| July 1,1908} $1,800 
Wess ds -5o5->-- - 8,696 | James W. Simmons................. 1 | Sept. 3,1908 1, 800 
Petgskeyine. ccs -.-+-2.- 5,285 | Howard Martin Elliott............. 1 | June 19,1908 1, 500 
OMAR C eI yas cath. o «.~ GSTOOS IE Heber EC Ke Gir tee tse sah a Sey ot oer (>) b) (b) 
Ori ebUrOn. .. oi. 0.. - 19; 158ely, WalterM . Wewisen oo. Yes ooh 1| July 1,1908 2,050 
Saginaw: 
Mase sige, ..-.-...- 42. 345 {Philips Clarence Warriner.......... 1 | June 30,1908 2, 600 
NVIESHSIAG 3022. y i) abi11 90) Og = OU Orc een ead AO pater 1 | July 1,1908 2, 100 
Shiels.) 6] 6 eae Oe Seldon Brest) & Clarke ice ota. ess 1} June 1,1908 1, 800 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 10;538:| Edgar Bi. Ferguson... ..).... 6... 0605 1 | June 30,1908 2, 500 
South Haven........... 4,009 | Arthur Douglas Prentice...........- 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 400 
WhVeS RAVErSs sos 8 o5, 2's 3,550 | Leon Lewis Tyler..................- 1 | June 12,1908 1, 400 
{Praverse City:.. ....---- G2 407- 1 Wsaee: 1s. SOE a oie katie mesiclew 6 ods 2 | June —, 1909 2,100 
W WandOlsens.( 2.2.4) SUC ull pd 8 Br 0) wa oh ee i ec oa (>) b) (6) 
AoMeMebber eee = c6 occ. 7,378 | William Benton Arbaugh........... 3| July 1,1910 2,000 
MINNESOTA. 
avert Leos. ...-.-..... 4,500 | Eugene M. Phillips................. 1} July 41,1908 2, 000 
LUT: See a S00 PTOGOLICK dO DEITY « ..6-0.----05 Sele 42s 1 | June 1,1908 1, 500 
SATS ORIN Wee esa sacha aie, a 3 5,474 | George A. Franklin................. 1 | June —,1908 2,100 
hit a ee vA. ee (pe) b FS & ez 3) (7) 9 pen On (0) b (0) 
0 ae 5,359 | Ezra Elmer McIntire............... 3 | June —,1910 2, 000 
OSs ee 52,969 | Robert E. Denfeld.................. 3 | Aug. 1,1911 4,000 
2S) b DEERE Poa ane 3,717 | Charles L. Newberry...............- 1 | June 15,1908 2, 000 
HU MONCM Deets a r os ccs ye s+ 8 2, fos te Duron Ou Greening. oa ose. ce oe ae 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2, 500 
TREE CR a 7,868 | Virgil Laurens Jones................ 1 | June —, 1908 1, 700 
ICE R iy AAI. one oe wis a = = CO ait: RAV Dy <WeAC LORIN... scascce.ec pene ac 1 | June 10,1908 1, 500 
JES SRE ah Seed tals BALSA bee OTTO wore Sr alee oe (>) b) (b) 
ive oh Dacia a TARE Gath. WV SLO A Cieks fete nae ea 3 1} June  1,1908 1, 800 
MamienEOuei. == oS. c aic = 10,599} James M. McConnell... .............. fy Ome. 1, 900 
Minneapolis............ 202,718 | Charles Morison Jordan............. 3| July 1,1910 5, 250 
OOTREAI See ke a ne ss a, 700 4 MICeMat Ee UULlOU. 2. wie tenons dace 1 | June —, 1908 1, 700 
Les gO hi rs 55408 dv rnese T Critenett io. 2. cn woe Se 2| July 31,1909 1, 800 
Owatonna: 4. =-.-..--- ESRC El aoe “TS Sa 6 ee en Ne a ae 3] June 1,1908 1, 800 
TANCE Ain 2 icon SORT Lis il VORDAIG sao oe one tosis ore i pe pet GO aterm 1, 700 
WOUMGSEEI a... a>---2--~ 6,643. ester... OVerbOlteo....0<se oct dss 3 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 900 
Sey GL 011s NAO a ar 8663 AtcUust IN. Barmer oo 2208. te. ied 1} June 1,1908 2, 150 
SS LEAE Eafe a a ea LOS HOO hoo al tar LOO DOR Serta ste’ oe. cies ho om Saieeines oe 2 | June —, 1908 4,000 
Sie Ste) (c) eae ae rf Veg al Ga wid eae (21 bias iene ae aaa Gp ce alee 1} June 1,1908 1, 500 
Dtulwater 22.56 l5--.- 13,3184 Darius Stewards coca een ns ene 1 | July 31,1908 2, 100 
WHT Orica ss 2s os a 2,962 | Lafayette Bliss...... AAs Spe 8 Ue pepo (0) —, 1909 2, 600 
Winn ee a Bye A Aa OUTS «oak pte e accuse ee ee 1 | Sept. 1, 1908 1, 600 
Ry Meipetso ase 19, 714) Charles R. Frazier: . uss... 2252 ...2. 1 | July 31,1908 2,30) 
MISSISSIPPI. ® 
LEU .0 | ele 0 Bdb 7A dae kSon Me VOUNE ss ooo ss se ewe 1 | May 29,1908 1. 500 
COMMITS Soltis onc 2 Gear DOB MCOO Kee inter oi Need eet ci 3 | June —, 1908 2 000 
OUT RUGU CHRBI, Aegis aa 3,661 | William Peyton Dobbins........... 1 | May 27,1908 1’ 500 
Greenville...........-:. FAO ache bias PASS eu tue Se ae pare ont Paton yas oats vc (c) c 9’ 000 
Pees DUre. oo. soe 4575+) EIUOY oO. VV OOGIOY se aes tu ok OL 2| Sept. 1,1908 2’ 000 
AARON oe eee Ge SiG HOREEGED OIGY no cao crea ents Jee, Etec GOs eee 2 00 
ligti ite! Sel i eee 3,193 | Richard Henry Watkins............ Tein s, Cones e250 180 
EEO mete oes. Gari os 4477. | vLaowioy BR: Powell: os 5..<.i.0-5+.-> 1 | May 29,1908 1’ 800 
ON Ce S06 ts 14,050" | John Clayton Manteo. 22 ek 3 | Apr. —,1910 9” 250 
UNI" 16) bY =) Stee Sa oe PO Oet Neiets © Wiese. a pete cee Sec oe Econ (d) (b) 
OSE ELS! OS 1 Se a LAC RS Arid Ook me ORLE SE eee thereto Lon ee cere Sars 1 | Sept. —, 1908 3 000 
Water Valley........-.. 3,813 | Nathaniel E. Traywick.............. 3 | May 29, 1908 1800 
RAN Mee os ans st SODA EM ILOR nce res ces ats One ins 1} June 1,1908 2’ 000 
MISSOURI. 
MINOR ese h gas Deke. wc 6; 19L leMillard Butler ss. ssaspeo se leo- kek 1 | May 22,1908 1, 000 
Rvemmiler.. c.f ee AMAT Tol MA chy PROD tere aie a Seca Sea Re 1 | May 21,1908 1, 500 
wiht ee DME ATES WE < VE MIMS i whee cia iSeinann hs tigi e 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 400 
Cape Girardeau........- ASSi palo A. Wo LOWISOM casas octse abies ote Sooke (0) (6) (0) 
Cartervilles. 3... sl... 5: ASA45 DOING) W Sl Gs Cie ide ae SUSE es ee (0) (d) (d) 
CUTER Ar Owes. s.o0e ee... 9,416 | Joseph Martin White................ 1 | June 30,1908 2, 500 
CUibeomie)............- Cpe tea, 1) WY scceks ie cat. ee oe Pe ee Os . cs ees 1, 200 
IRL OM ee ee iS. Sk Bi0GTs | STen Ur ues geo Bees | Saat othe 1} June 1,1908 1, 450 
COMBI A asi OSes ars 5,651 | William Henry Hays.............-. a 1 | Aug. 1,1908 1, 500 
HG SOC ert. aa oats Woe ch BAO UAT Ve os OO RICT Satie eke eae uae ewe eet 1 | July 41,1908 1, 320 
ROD aslo ae A ISSo elds. Ca FEUIIDNTCYS eet ace Gaeta seo se eek (6) (6) (0) 
(gee C TRANG Ue Saale ae a 12, 780 (0) (0) (5) 
Independence.........- 607A Wallian 1y,-C. Palmers... .- S.. . ace = 1 | May 29, 1908 1, 720 
Jefferson City........-... OO64 fais beglys PIM ONSON .< 0.253 occa cae oe 1 | May 22,1908 1, 500 
LDV SLT Eee RO aN crear 26023 NEE OMG Vielb Go... 2. occa ss on Suaee 2} July 31,1908 2, 500 
eamsAS -Ciby <0... one se 163,752 | James Mickleborough Greenwood... 1| July 1,1908 4, 500 
ISS 5, GORE: Wierd AINA Ons os sek etn n ee (0) (6) (0) 
Pexington....... 25.2... - 4,190 | Melvin J. Patterson......-.-......-- 1! May 31,1908 1, 500 
a For 1906-7; no later information. ¢c Indefinite. 


b No data. 
58839—rEp 1908—voL 1——23 


@ George Victor Buchanan, 1908-9. 
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Popula- 
: tion. 

City. (Census 
of 1900.) 

MISSOURI—Ccontinued. 
TiOUISIAN Ae: .tecn cee an ces 5, 131 
ROOM gies Unter eiaioe 4, 068 
Marshallese: clo las oscecee 5, 086 
Mary Villes ses so aces 4,577 
MOXICORE for eu soe ok sen 5, 099 
MIQUEL Yue. hae ance els 8,012 
INGVAUSsocties feet ee ai 7, 461 
PoplarcBlutes see vee 4,321 
ged aN Og Nhe repeats ee ae 4, 053 
Sb. OUBTIBS Ce owe meets 7, 982 
Sts JOSCD Us tine se eee 102, 979 
Sl wOUiscnat ssc eee 575, 238 
NeGnlign ts a Peo oe scree 15, Zeal 
SPLNenelee oc. alae Zoneor 
*RTOMtON 2.2 woe es wees 5, 396 
WintrensDure. 2.5324 Jee = 4,724 
AICEY 83 Gm Gi NS. garees aioe ee oe og 9, 201 

MONTANA. 
VATIQCODOS cre ecg nches 9, 453 
BOZOMSER So ook Soa tea 3, 419 
MSUEGUD omen tite ce cect 30, 470 
Great Haliss es sm) aes 14, 930 
FLQIONY ons tere ge anes 10, 770 
MISSOUMD sc. cae ob ose 4, 366 
NEBRASKA 
ES ORURTICE Jah. po cee cata 7,875 
HFOMONUs. satciaeen cases 7,241 
Grand Island 2 <4. e.n ec 7, 554 
PERS HITS SE ote ts art ise ae 7, 188 
WGRENG Yi cmt rcenec ds ches 5, 634 
MULIGOM ook eee aint s ree 40, 169 
Nebraska City 22.2 -scce. 7,380 
INOTLOL RS. see. eco cee 3, 883 
North Platteuos 2a. oe 3, 640 
Omaha ei. kee cee an eae 102, 555 
PlsttsmGOuth.. 2. se aes 4,964 
South Omaha.......... 26, 001 
OREM E Stee ee ee 5, 132 
NEVADA. 
FLONO cee pie. Stet ks 4, 500 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. é 
PS OVUTL G orecvie es) sass Se 8, 886 
CTATONIOIE. «oe x emcee iors 6, 498 
vegies ‘ 
nion district. ..... 
Penacook districth . \ 19, 623 { 
DOVer ec Se caaeee ean 13, 207 
WRGLOy be oe oes 4, 922 
HrANKH YW Rao ce eens eee 5, 946 
Keene (Union district) . 9, 165 
IACONO R sea ce. sa co 8, 042 
Manchester. ..3.-.ae.6 56 56, 987 
INGSha eee seat eee | 23, 898 
IPOLESIMOUTDS . otha See 10, 537 
TROCHESLOR oo ui eee 8, 466 
Somersworth. .......... 7, 032 
NEW JERSEY. 

ASD UL ATK een in eae 4,148 
Atlantic Citys cess 27, 838 
BAY OUNG oO aa> sks Sows k 32,722 
Bloombheldn ok. ceed 9, 668 
PS OOTILOIMES pelea eke 3, 901 
iBordentowis... sees a= 4,110 
BG Leto. tee A 13, 918 
BUnliMe tone ase ee 7, 392 
Camdene. oe bs eee 75, 935 

aS. E. Seaton, 1908-9. 

6 No data. 


c For 1906-7; no later information. 


James H. Fassett 


Superintendent. 


Elizabeth Whitaker..............--- 
William cA SAaiate te. ee eee eee 
Henry Eo amistolio. jc. cee. 1m 
Charles: Ai Hawkins?.os-5 5402 sete 


Se ee 


Joseph Herringe: 72256 Wee sacar 
Jobnva Winitetoree toe fee eee: 
HT W0uIs SoOldanigs ge. Sales eae ae 
George Victor Buchanan @........... 
Jonathan: Mairbanks: coc. oc cian... eto 


William Kilian Dwyer .......-..... 
Risdon JCunningham 5.222.225 
Hobert) G.oY Une wats area c. ae oto 
Samuel, Ds Varvatos 22. vo eaee 
Randall Jo Condon. 20s. 22 ano. oes 


POUR DA PTOHENG 2. gee cea cae ie ater 
George Burgerte.c: Js. ohh ene 
William Logan Stephens............ 
Neil Simelair eS eae sees 


Georre He Whitcher 32-82-02. ses 
William Hi: Cummings _.- 202 as sae 


Louis John Rundlett.. .. 2....5- 2. ane 
Willisim El. Slay ton. (6 ce ee ee 
‘Austin: Be Keyes.t ae ee eines 


(5) 
William H. Slayton j 
Georse ATK eth 0.0. acevo a oRee 
Josep hoHo Binisden scene ae 
Charles W. Bickford...... Bide DUE a = 


Ernest: Leroy Silver. o2.5 on. ss. ose 
Andrew Jackson....... APE Oe MEE 
Chauncey C. Ferguson.......... es et 


Fred Strong Shepherd...........:... 
Charles B. Boyer.......... cere oe Uf 
James) H. Christians sn sept 2 eee 
George MOrriso dy was. Janene ecg hee 


Milo Bo Reaele ns 2a? Gee elee aoe 


William Macfarland................. 
Hagar J, sete hner saree ee eon eee 
AWE CLAY AV Vict Garon eee en es, Ceci eee 
WAMIES Hee nyiale oS ew see ob scenes 


d Died March 27, 


fet a ek Rt et 


wwe NOW ROR OO wo 


— 


(9) 


Re Se OR OR 


ROR WWW 


(6) 
3 
1908. 


e John P. Gass, 1908-9. 


f Edwin J. Bodwell, 1908-9. 


9 Resigned; successor for 1908-9 not known. 
h Penacook district, Concord, and Franklin have the same superintendent. 


~ Total salary from district comprising Franklin, Penacook district of Concord and Boscawen. 
j For 1908-9 a new district, comprising Franklin, Northfield, and Tilton, was formed, electing Ernest 


Caleb superintendent. 


Snodt Salary 
Expiration of 
present term. a ar. 


May 22,1908 | $1,300 
June ~ 1908 by 
May 22,1908 1,500 
June —, 1908 1, 500 
b yrs 

(0) (0) 
(0) Cer: 

2) (b) 

(®) (>) 
July 1,1908 3, 000 
May 8,1909}| 7,000 
Sept. 1,1908 2, 200 
June Pr 1908 2, 250 

(2) 
July 1,1908 1, 200 

(0) (2) 
July 31,1908 2,700 
Aug. 31,1908 2, 000 
Sept. 30, 1908 4, 000 
Sept. 1, 1908 2,750 
Aug. —, 1908 3, 600 
Apr. 1,1908 1,800 
Aug. 1,1910 2, 000 

b (>) 
July —,1909 2,000 
May 29, 1908 1, 900 
June —, 1908 1, 560 
Aug. —, 1909 2,700 
June 5,1908 1, 600 
June 1,1910 1, 650 
— —,1908 1, 400 

b) he 
July 1,1908 1, 500 
July —,1910 2, 500 
July —,1908 1, 500 
Sept. 1, 1908 2, 500 
July 1,1908 1,800 
Aug. 1,1908 1, 950 
July 1,1908 2, 000 
Sept. —,1908 | 741, 450 
Feb. —,1908 2,000 

(>) 
Sept. —,1908 | 71,450 
July 1,1908 1,300 
Laie dos. eet 
oh d6_ 2.0 2,300 
Jan. 1,1909 2,000 
July —,1908 ; ; a 

ee: Onna : 

July 15,1908 1, 500 
Sept. —, 1908 3, 000 
July 1,1910 3, 000 
Sept. —, 1910 3, 000 
— —,1909 3, 200 
June 30, 1908 1, 550 
June 30,1909 1, 500 
June —, 1908 1, 200 

) (>) 
Jan. 1,1911 3, 500 


ae ee ee eee eee 
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Pa payee “i ; Salary 
- ion. ‘ te) xpiration o 
City. (Census Superintendent. officein| present term, | Pt 20- 
of 1900.) years. — 
NEW JERSEY—cont’d. 
Oe Se 5,938 | J. Howard Hulsart..........1.0.-.-- 1 | June 30,1908 | $2,000 
East Orange..........-- Zi o000|. Vernon li. Davey siieaee. cst wclorn - 5 | July —,1908 4, 000 
OS 52,130 | Richard Ernest Clement..........-. 7| July 1,1914 2, 700 
Mnele WOOL. 22. -si20.... 6,253. | Elmer C. Sherman. ...2.2.2:..------ 3 | July 1,1908 3, 000 
Chordie les ae 3,604 | William H. Steegar-.:2 .a..e0.e!. eae 1 | June —, 1908 1, 450 
Gloucester City......... 6,840 | William C. Sullivan@..............- (6) (b) b) 
aGKensaCk. os. cikeele. 9,443 | Isaac A. Demarest ¢ .........-.----+- (6) (b) b) 
PAELISOUI 500, Selecta oe TOROG A OMI IW VOR. Woo iste os isda ao saps 2b 2 | Mar. 30,1910 2, 100 
Mopokeneoo. s<ie.delec. 59,364 | Abraham Jay Demarest...........-. (d) d 3, 000 
Seman evonne see's vle tc. pono Wteeare EL, Morrellisc. st. fons0. ise aes 1 | July —,1908 2, 000 
Pty CAYO es elsucee. 206, Soe | SACU TY DAY COE iat oH. ati ws as Lue (2) d 6, 000 
seschs (P. O., Arling- 10,8967): Herman: Dressel )Jf-22 cesses th Soc. 1} July 41,1908 2, 500 
ton). 
Lambertville. .......... BGS Tt AOS i. TS OUE WL weraas hate ay ial 1 | June 30, 1908 1, 500 
ong Branch:...:...... 8,872 | Christopher Gregory..........--.---- (ad) (d) 3, 300 
WEAGISOM pee. cele. ce 3, (oe Marcellus! Cake voids Hosun. eats) aces (>) (0) (0) 
WUT Nig) BGS I ae if. bes | atry FV. Stauisers 2 suiec sioe-: cia 1} June 21, 1908 1, 700 
OS PGS Eee Se 13,062 | Randall Spaulding: ..02.2.4...--2 055 (@) d 4, 000 
Mortistowi:.-......2... TG. TWN c bis) tee DEL EVOT be skip esi ct. «alc 1} July 1,1908 3, 750 
Newabkeecs ol Seis 5. 5. 246; 070 \VAddicOnC Ene Olan co. oe Jap ewes s.a5s (0) b (6) 
New Brunswick........ 20,006 | William Clinton Armstrong......... 1 | June 30, 1908 2, 500 
LO A S16 CHATIOS, UM OIORY gets atb-ste bikie so 7 nhc 1| June —, 1908 1, 500 
North Plainfield........ BS Q0OT i tery, MECTeS:, Hae shied las cies 1 | June 30, 1908 1,800 
LOURY TESS Sey a ae QE A | Oca es es RAP OS eer aera sah ee 1 | June —, 1908 3, 500 
LCEYOSE NO a2 ae a ee Die EE. Ve Lor WV OOGIOY; Fae tubs SS nears oo (>) (0) (6) 
TEAS? Sr RA TOS AL. lobe Ee Wacoal pada 3 1 i Fe eee ke ad) (d) 3, 600 
Perth Amboy.......... 17699: (OS Mi Dube epeae. see Sa ee A 3, (d) b) 
PRU pPSPUTe. 5.5.2: 10,052 | Lewis Osmon Beers...........-..-.- 2| Apr. —, 1908 1, 620 
[ele bos LCA Ee ie i Se ee 15,369) onry, M .Maxsons28 22 .2snes2- 2 282 (d) (a) 4, 000 
HerInCeuOmMe 6... 33. 3,899 | Mabel T. Vanderbilt, principal .-.-.-. (0) (0) (5) 
UMW AVI c.e ofc cca Seine. 15, 369 | William James Bickett.............. 3 | July —,1910 2, 400 
PEGA ANK: sss. J ke 5, 428 | Stephen V. Arrowsmith............. 1 | June 20, 1908 2, 450 
midge wood .. 2). .20-....- 2,685 |} William .T. Whitney ¢.............. (0) b (b) 
aanertord 5.22. 2k... 4,411 | Stephen Bedle Gilhuly.............. 1 | June 30,1908 2, 200 
SNEUDS, 2 3 6-81.) Morris Fo Siratton G22. caas.isec =. ee (5) b) (0) 
momervilie...s.........- 4,843 | William A. Ackerman............... 1} June —, 1908 2, 000 
South Amboy.......... 6) 349))) Roussel Mitch eee ore eee ee GOs swe ielys20 
South Orange........... AS GOS) | EL Wes OS LORIN Ce RY ot, Dor teae/ oh de 3 3 | June 30,1909 3, 000 
SUMING eee ce 5,302 | Miss Louise Connolly................ 1} June 30,1908 2, 400 
Town of Union......... 15 187), Otto Oriel ipsa ois. 8 sot ewes 3 i 2, 800 
PEOMEOM Ce tio sk Se eicin « 73,307 | Khenezer Mackey si. 2/35 .456.--.22% d) a) 3, 400 
Se MO) AEE hd Ci era wes se PE one J July 1,1907 1, 650 
Westheld’.o2.2......... Doce fas a Oe a ee ee I 8 ws Be (b) (5 (0) 
West Hoboken......... 23,094 | Elleott J. Tomlinson................ (0) (b) (6) 
West New York........ DOs VarOd ar Le Joker: a ou amelie <0 a2 (0) (0) (d) 
West Orange........... 6,889 | Alton Harvey Sherman............- 1 | June —, 1908 3, 000 
OOS |: 9 il Aes | eenry: CLIN KOR sce ach pce os ss 3 | June —, 1910 1,800 
NEW MEXICO. : 
Albuquerque........... 6, 238 | Wellington D. Sterling.............. July 1, 1908 2, 200 
pOMeINOe es Soe kl paced canes AS DY SVOCNSHeles a at... ts Sok (6) b (0) 
BAMETRE OM Ag) m Waln 5D <0 fale e's 5 PRUOR AGC WY DOGS Fi ee wes costae sce July 1,1908 1, 200 
NEW YORK. 

UL aa OF, 451') Charlies W., Cole: ca222. awed. 5.025% (d) (d) 3, 000 
OL ieee. ie. Slee ace AULT T Pa WLS: Gp OREMOT Apia ts o/o cle ee esc aise a'e 1} Aug. 1,1908 1, 800 
PEDISUCTO AND: 0. ccc. sc 20,929 |, Sarrison: T. Morrow ©, 22\s.csG3 |. 25k (@) (d) (d) 
ES) OLD 2s Se eae 50,345 | Alfred C., Thompson: . 2. oe-2) 2.02% 1} Aug. 1,1908 3, 000 
Ballston Spa........... Soh es AVR ge tie ne 5. Se eet. Ee 1| July —,1908 1, 400 
la eg a i Gut 80) MON KORN ys. wees ten hy se See 1} July 1,1908 2, 000 
EEG ss 9 4,994 | Floyd M. Fernalld.................. 2| June —, 1909 1,350 
Binghamton... ......... 39,647 | Joseph Edward Banta...........-.- (d) d) 2, 700 
ae eS ee $52,987 |- Henry Ps Emerson)... o02 ice. 5-228 4] Jan. 1,1912 5, 000 
Canandaigua .......... 6,151 | Luther Norton Steele..............- 1} Aug. 1,1908 2,000 
Cs By ashi 02 Ps Calktnnc tee 20, Cesc. eb [8 eee fC pe 1,500 
CL oo tS i ae 23,910 |. Edward Hayward: . 2. ss2:...<.-.5.. 4] July 1,190¢9 2, 000 
Corning: ; 

District No. 9...... 11, 061 Leigh Richmond Hunt............. (d) (d) 2,750 

District No. 13...... , Es PilGd webinar ee Eee. 1 | June —, 1908 1, 600 
SOETIOTUG = ooo ala sone cine 9,014 | Ferdinand E. Smith...............-. 3 | Aug. 1, 1909 2, 250 
CNS SUE a Slee eae 5 0oa), edward J), Bonner. 2k. coe. 2 es 1 | June 25, 1908 1, 700 
LN al ha A 11016.) George Ms Wiley eo. So ees ne es 1} July 31,1908 2, 200 
ae 8. otek st 35,072) William J. Deans 22 ic. s. eS. 228 (@) d 2, 350 
Fishkill Landing. ...... SCM Me Ee POIs tt eee (6) (o) (D) 
Prosi eS sake de 2127 |. Wiliam D:Blaisdell .oscece esses (b) (b) (5) 
BRUUGON Sao cannes thes 5,281 | James R. Fairgrieve..........-.---- 2! Dec. 31,1909 2,400 

a For 1906-7; no later information. d Tndefinite. 


b No data. 


ce Bert Emery Merriam, 1908-9. 


eThomas W. Conway, 1908-9. 
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Pisa Salary 
: of Expiration of 
Superintendent. officein} present term. eas 
years : 
William Henry Truesdale........... to f° $2, 500 
is Wy Grit tha aoe coe see ee b b (b) 
James As Stee? Seo. one eee eae 1} July 31,1908 2,600 
John 5. Laidlaw sie. oom care cee ee 1 | June —, 1908 1, 600 
Raymond. Brown ss vane lyk 1 | June 30, 1908 1, 600 
Janves Hesily. os. 505. tute ea ee 1} Aug. 1,1908 1, 800 
Ox Markhani cyan s. oe ee 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 800 
Hb Chapmanc: occu ere. ae 1 | June 20, 1908 2, 300 
Charles Latimer Mosher..........-.-- 1 | June —, 1908 1,900 
Clyde Le Harveyice st: es eee me se 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 650 
Mimer' S. Redman (esos eee. cee 1 | June —, 1908 2,400 
Charles 8: Williains:2 7-2t.c eee oe 1 | July —,1908 2, 000 
Brak Dy Wiaerrenissserere ses ace 1 | June —, 1908 1, 800 
Prank D:BOViHLOMs toe. cneuele aes 5|—— —,1910 (0) 
RovillussRvRocers’ 5 He yell es 3| July 1,1908 2,500 
Prank: VW. Jennings 223 oe ee es 1 | Sept. 1,1908 2, 200 
Sylvester. iShear vas. i ae (2) a) 2, 800 
LiGVi Oy ELIS y eae Ser ace 1 | June 19,1908 1, 400 
George I. Sawyer 22228. eke ae 1 | Sept. 1, 1908 1, 800 
Pronk M: Sitithoraecseosec ec Se 1 | June 30,1908 1, 500 
BAINES Fore oth ey seach ee tet ne ae 1? July 31,1908 2, 000 
Binmet: Belknapyisss. 3. 0s.Ges te ee 1 | Aug. 31, 1908 2,400 
Wo de Keim Gye S08 eth 1 seca" —, 1908 1, 800 
Mime Sarah Perrgisct oi eee nee (0) (6) 
George). MoAndrew.20. 2... 2s ssee 1 Sank —,1908 | ¢ 2,000 
Norman ©: Gile de gor. 2) aucune (o) b (0) 
Lyman B. Blakeman............... 1 | July 1,1908 1, 500 
James. C. Wanitetteniuicis sors ee 1) June 26,1908 1, 800 
James Us Putas 115 See ees. 2 ee 1 | June —,1908 2, 200 
Charles BW, \Nichols:¢2...c 296.2. 228¢ 4| Feb. 15,1909 3, 250 
William Marion Fort. ..224..2.-.--: 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 600 
James: MY Crane siti. c.Ceeees oe eae 1 | Mar. —,1908 2, 200 
Alpert: Leonards sie al 22 ee 3 | Aug. 31,1910 3, 000 
William: FeiMaswellec seer 28 6 | Mar. —,1910 |} 10,000 
Reuben. A. PTaylores.. i.2ee | ee 1 | July 31, 1908 2,500 
C. Leslie Jayness 16. .ccteeaee oe tee 1 | June 16, 1908 1, 600 
Richard A, Searing... soles). i ee 3 | July —,1909 2, 300 
Stanford J= Gibsonsente sec ? 1 | June —, 1908 1,800 
irae: Lawitonisas | 6 ks tech (b) 0 (d) . 
A: SOuLawiGkie.2 se: od sega oe Ce) 73 b (0) 
Samuel. J. Slawsoncl) .22e2 82. 2t 1 | Aug. 1,1908 2, 200 
Avery, W.. Skinner 40925) 8 tee 3 | Aug. 1,1910 2, 000 
Harry Westcott Rockwell..........- 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 700 
W. TL RYSR eG oes ae 2| July —,1909 2,500 
George BE... Bullis. <tersl ps ae (6) (0) (0) 
Francis CoB yrie Saree te oes 2 ae 1| Aug. 1,1908 1,100 
Walliams: J. Miia t o2 ie serie =n ee 1 | Aug. 31,1908 1, 800 
Alexander D. Dunbar.........-..-. 1 | July 31, 1908 2, 000 
N.. Winton: Palmeni eee os cee bh eae do--eee 1, 200 
Frank K..- Wiatsondaersece 2) tes aoe 1 | June 26, 1908 1, 900 
‘Hdgar G. antmant 6 eam tet 31 July 1,1910 2,800 
Jonna Me Dolpbeo eet see ee ee 1} July 31,1908 1, 800 
dos) Ee ROWDSLES IS soe ONS: Je ee een bee 1 | June —, 1908 1,100 
William Alexander Smith PRN oped Se (a) (a) 2, 5C0 
ATSstin Ry Cousins 4-26 e 2 ae Ea 2| July 31,1908 1, 500 
Clarence Carroll. .2 nee nee aoe 4| July 15,1911 5, 000 
Lewis. N.. Crane ssue22 ssa ee 1 | Sept. —, 1908 2,300 
Morrest. Ho Shultise: een eee aes 3 | June —,1910 2, 200 
Thomas Stone Bellies 22 ee oe ee 1 | June 26,1908 1,700 
Francis A Tertiae 2 25 po ee (a) (a) 1, 600 
Thomas: Rev neil pee seh aes ta} (6) (6) 
John Thomas Freeman/f ...........- (a (a) 3, 000 
Everett K. Van Allen.............-. 1 | June —, 1908 1, 600 
C..0. Richards uc tira. eos So ee 1 | Sept. —, 1908 1, 800 
Andrew nae Blodgett isis ae Lee 4| Jan. 1,1911 4,000 
Li CSE Bo ee he ee (0) b) (0) 
Frank K. ears Ua A VOL RRR SE 2 3 | June —, 1908 2, 000 
Wa Wins: Elarriscg eo ose Aca Se (a) | (a) 3, 000 
Martin’ G.- Benedict. 52.0scie2. 25) (a) (a) 3, 300 
ABE: marred sgrey AA NOV, Re bien eel ra eae 1 | July —, 1908 1, 800 
Prank 6.: Tisdale ee cca cette Oe 1 | Aug. 1,1908 2, 500 
Hugh Henry Lansing............... 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1, 800 
Bdwin BS Robbinse’-s20 ae ee 1| July 1,1908 1, 500 
Georges. Bilisseer cee oe 1| June 30, 1908 1, 600 
Guy HH Baskerville®.c 6 Sees 3} Aug. 1 1908 2,900 
Charles Bitiortonc 2 oss ewe (a) (a) 5, 000 


eps 
: ion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
NEW YORK—continued 
COMEVA eee ee 10, 433 
Glens WWallsiase teeceee 12, 613 
GIOVEISVIHG. hoc ciao om 18, 349 
Gotivermeurs 2) 2. S225 3, 689 
CAR VINGr sea fccueon eae 2, 700 
Green Island. soe 4,770 
I AVOrs ok Wi eminence 5, 935 
Hempstead............. 3, 582 
PPOUKAIMIOR 00's oe See: 5, 555 
Hoosick Palis.25 ..i2. 2.8 5, 671 
PEOMMOI oo) Uae aaa 11, 918 
Ue cals cic epee ad qoeeeamaey Sor s 9, 528 
AV OM eo eee ee 5, 138 
PUA CAM eee hoe eee ee 13, 136 
VOMOSCOWIEoscem metic ae sc 22, 892 
JOUTISTO WIR) Se 10, 130 
KMUNPSUONE 2 cee ete 24, 535 
ATICASTORW Lk. senate 3, 750 
PANSINSOULE so. fesse 12, 595 
WGSTOPSHITE = Src hea ue 3,111 
PattlewWalis.. 2c ok ee 10, 381 
DOCK portr chs 25 pea 16, 581 
Ry OUES Gee oh Oe ro ene a 4, 300 
Malone a= She. eesti 5,935 
Mamaroneck........... | 4,722 
Matteawalt..-.-i<.seu. 5, 807 
Mechanicsville......... 4,695 
Miscdina Soe eects a 4,716 
Middletown ...........- 14, 522 
Mount Vernon......... 20, 346 
Newark fi ..52 eek ot 4,578 
WOW DUILH co see els 3 24,943 
New Rochelle. ......... 14, 720 
Ney. YOnkn 2 2 o 3, 437, 202 
Niagara Falls.........- 19, 457 
North Tarrytown...... 4,241 
North Tonawanda...... 9, 069 
INGE WiCiie 22 ees sce cet ee 5, 766 
INVaCK: scutes one te 4,275 
Ogdensburg............ 12, 633 
Oleanc ae eke: fa osscane 9, 462 
Qneidasuyer je. .ce soe 6, 364 
Oneonta ise 7,147 
OCS A's Bo Seek. 7,939 
OSWORGCo ac] Saal ce se Le 22,199 
Owegor Se ores fi 5, 039 
Peekskill: hill) 

Dist. No.7 (Drumhill). 

Dist. No. 8 (Oakside). \ 10, 358 
Penn: Yat Ginnie ste 4,650 
Plattspure v2 5 Se ee bebe 8, 434 
Port Chester. ......-..- 7,440 
OL Sel Vise cue ees 9, 385 
Potsdam sec sen ee 3, 843 
Poughkeepsie. ......... 24, 029 
Rensselaer. ......5.2.2-- 7,466 
FVOCUESTET ah eemu ss 162, 608 
OME 2 eet sa ee NES 15, 343 
BUYVO cP eaee eo te be 3, 603 
Salamanca .....2.-..--. 4,251 
Sandy cel: en ee ee 4,473 
Saratoga Springs....... 12, 409 
Schenectady... ../2..-.- 31, 682 
Seneca Falls.....2.....: 6,519 
SOIVAY Jenene eee ee 3, 493 
SVEACUSO TE. 2%. ose sees S 108, 374 
EDAITV LOW Re ooh 4,770 
Monawanas sue 205 es 7,421 
EEO cue eee ats een i 60, 651 
Wticas eee ah omen as 56, 383 
W-AterloOee col Deusen ace 4, 256 
Weatertowne 5 22.02.222 21, 696 
Watervliet. 28 wiecek ak 14, 321 
Waevetly vos: 2 eee 4,465 
Wihitehs his ean eee 4,377 | 
White Plains........... 7,899 
Wonkete J Upc da ee 47, 931 

a Indefinite. 
b No data. 


¢ Not including an allowance of $400 for expenses. 


d For 1906-7; no later information. 


eTsaac S. Carroll, 1908-9. 

f A. R. Brubacher, 1908-9. 

g Edward Edwards, jr., 1908-9. 
h Charles C. Ramsay, 1908-9. 
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@ For 1906-7; no later information. 


b No data. 
c Acting superintendent. 


d Succeeded by C. E. Bryant, April 1, 1908. 


e Edwin J. Brown, 1908-9. 


Expiration o 


office in] present term. 


Popula- Term 
City. Reais Superintendent. of 
of 1900.) years. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
WGROVANCS 2582. co 25285 14, 6945 hRichard).. Tigheon ss vee Saas ee 1 
Burlington: 2.2... es 3D O92 pe CAMO EL CUTS cece asic ae habeas 1 
OP NCA ele re 18,091 | Alexander Graham @...............- (6) 
STE al a ee eee Fs CLO RAVE) LOM iCs Se. te ce ce ena vee (0) 
“iO )i a 0:5 01 ee 6,679 | William Donald Carmichael........ 1 
Elizabeth City........- 6, 348 | Samuel Lloyd Sheep...............- 1 
Fayetteville............ SOU Ds, at a UO meena Maso eons beeen es 1 
Per avOIM es ok a SS 4 OL OM EE OSEDOLS WO Vrr aoc eck soos bse waee bo. 1 
ISD OLOM  o 6/21. 2050s ASM AAT OGL brie NV CULE reece. ces. oe cv eae 1 
APCOUSDOTO. (022-8 20, Ula (OWE AEE SWE oe ee es ore os oe 8 
Henderson. -.......'..--.. Be LAO Mes sO OLLGATD a eie ccc WG ocr ae. snk (6 
PHM PGI Go foes cuss 4,163°|° George H. Crowell. 2. <2. ....-222) 200 1 
GIS WOR ee oo x'vbc Sees 4,106 | L. Cranmer Brogden................ 1 
New Dery c.2 oo... tne. D2, 000T LaEVey BO Oraven ood Jue cc cis 1 
ENO py oe Sc are 13,643 | Francis Marion Harper............. 1 
DAMS asec cc ed = 8 Gece: t tomate No.: GAINS onc oat apa dosh ob sm 1 
AYES eG eh 1s) rr SOE Athy LOW CLE oss eo sues Ga pubis £ ates 1 
Wilmington ..........2< 20; 976 |e DON SAYA DIA On are e et ete om Eee (>) 
URIS OTN Ae ek = Soon Charles a Coon. | i. oc. 2 sea oboe 1 
Winston-Salem......... 10,008 | William Seaton Snipes.............. 1 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
LS) ia are S,010 |W ilk MOOTE oc ceases teen ets (>) 
BATS 0 ea ac oie jain 0, ¥ sim 9,569" | Wilham Be oover. a. <5. ccc k os 1 
rang Pores. :...--2. 7,002: edo INDISOMMIS PHY tes oe Sete. 5. sees (b) 
Jamestown .2....-.-... a DSO ety CLANS: Ube fem nce a conse Sat 1 
11 a) sh oy i ee 15277 | Samuel, ELenry W Olf joc bas occ one Sage 1 
Wauey Citys... 2.6565. 2,446 | George W. Hanna... 2.2.20.-2+2-s- 1 
OHIO. 
oS a a re 42,728 | Henry V. Hotchkiss................ 5 
AUGANEO 22265 c2 Slt. S,0t4 le JOM Fo. MOPS We 2 Kee oS. kee 3 
LACT h OV0 le oe pe COST Mc Bieukt, DOOM RY © t Sere tarts toe (0) 
UC a 1A Ng Se Oe al 2 es rol cd Rice ud Fe eae ae 4 
erpertons stk... A SoA bd aukes NL. Canty some. reste ies 2 2 
Barnesville. ......:..... 3, follow lam hn, Butebers sob Ucevsad 228 1 
Pseuure Noe OOD Pic Fes cA TACOTSOTE 1) Sr kes) a (0) 
Bellefontaine. >. ......:. 6,649 | John W. MacKinnon............... 2 
Mereviues 53.2 ae... ASO. he Werner so. yatta eS ee 2 
Bowling Green...... 2 D,OGTEl a Nay LD) Ou, WillsOmanr sna. Asoutes 2 2 (0) 
ABs (229 00) 4 aun ae 3, 9000) pamuel, A Gillethucr?: a. 0s Sen. 2-2 2 
Me VES ee 2 Se oe ok, - 6,500 | William Nelson Beetham........... 3 
Campmdse. o2.08. 250055: Sal) Ze Tt OUSOIRIS Ueto en. Ce Bo. 2 ee 4 
Canal Dever 2.220520.) - 6, 42201. Prankhin 2. \Geigersc. $i. Fae 2 
ata Nc co. se SO) bby sas Ol Ae... DAXTEDsGwe soces teh io os 3 
Cyacothe. 2.0. .......- LZ ROTG) te Me irs LOTS oon eerie teh? oo LOR (0) 
Ctacinnatis. 23.20... - S20; 004 ifs Prada kK: Bs D YEE. saute bevkcsmse oe 5 
Ciretevilles 2.22.2. ...- 9a Us bn OVER. o. feted toons ges. oe : 
oh SSL, WOS ew tueane Eh BISONS choos sos tab acc 5 
LS SjOSO ew Penk: so WV ROD OY onto asad a eee we 3 
PO OlUMIDUS He. oso 2... 125,560! JACOD A. Sha Wwanuncees arses Be (0) 
MOUMERU boca: ole. doo pas bs NL OLUREODeatabe ere. ote oe toes 5 
Wosnoctou.. 2. sur. £25: 6,473. FeerMSn 6. cb atta hy 2 ioe se 3 
Mayon oes. soi. 85,333. | John. Wesley: Carr ¢€..... 8. 22552...). 3 
WOMANCCY os. .2..5 5320-1. Cou ehrank is “ReyMOldse cen. Ve122 cone 4 
Welawares.5.)...-.52... 7,940 | William McK. Vance............... 3 
PPro nGS see eh hee 2 cS Ral ROR gts Cs Ee Dee oe Reed ee Se SR 1 
DauMisowe. 625. Se. Dp SONS hl g ANSARI or. vo ste Oiien a nnitd 3 
East Liverpool......... 16,485 | Robert E. Rayman f.......-.....-. | ( 
Lt ER 85-791.) William. Ri: Comings 0 ssa5s! ses 8 2 
RAV te eos St LU Glde ted oy Nie OULCN 2 Dek, Polo has Bre ated 2 SU 4 
WOSEOTAS cc aka. Sas 7,730 | Samuel Herrick Layton h....... 2...) 2 
i” 5 aS BeasOn FM COUGH tons fs. eae ok oat ee | (0) 
UO Oe PROS 2 rok es CA ULINGHOD Or crete ey a aati coe Meee 3 
eanipolist lL 5,432 | Harvey Evan Conard............... 2 
Greentieldis i232 ess... 3,979 | E. Wallace. Patterson. . 5.205225.) 2 2 
Greenville.............. 5 DOL hy WALI. Ss sR OWeseewnswe lsoes. 2 tac 1 
18 Gn coul i ee ee ope 23, 014s Darel: JOVCOs 2, .pekeees te.c cue oe: 3 
PRPSDOIO. 2a sso ts. A Db Ohad. Ela Wi ATEON 6 uxt sare ie oe rene So. Als 2 
SRG ON het ss 22S 11,868 | Sardine P. Humphrey... .oss2.-. 25 4 
USIONE eet ie ok Oh I. 46125). James i. Kinnisomit 22 sc0h0o0_ 2 Sk 3 
EU eras t, «ae ig ca eis les Fr OAde eA eh CLARK 6 elles oe bee 3 
MROHEOH <0 5s ciecie et cts GO So2cheNo di EL MtCOINSOM@... 3 ool oe Pee (b) 
PER oe keeps Seb he Ay OASSIEL Ys oc 125 RRR gh seen cc roe 2 
NAMM. = SOURS = See 2 (255) VOUT MIANISOM Se Seto Cae ee ee a cae 5 
UT EN Ge Sate ea are a 16,028 | Albert C. Eldredge. ................. 3 


fF. H. Warren, 1908-9. 


| July 


Aug. —, 1908 
June a0, 1908 


b 
June 3,1908 
July 1, 1908 
May 19,1908 
May 31,1908 
May vee 1908 


(0) 
May 2,1908 
May 8,1908 
June 30,1908 
May 29,1908 
June 1,1908 
July Jae 


1, 1908 


June 1,1908 


(>) 
July 31, 1908 


May 9, 1908 
June L 1908 
July 1 1908 


Sept. 1, on 


July 1,1911 
Sept. 1,1909 
Aug. ots 1908 


Aug. 31,1909 
(6 


(0) 
Sept. —,1909 
June — "1910 
Sept. L ,1911 
July 1) 1909 
July ee 


Sept. —,1912 

Sept. 1,1908 

— —,1912 

June —,1908 
b) 


July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 1,1908 


A rg OE ETS 


I 


July —,1908 
b 


July —,1909 
July 1,1908 
Aug. —,1909 
July 1,1908 
paar —,1908 
Sept. 1,1909 
June — "1908 
June 12,1908 


June 30,1909 
June 30,1910 
Sept. 1,1908 


g For each of the last two years, $2,400. 
h Successor for 1908-9 not known. 


«tW.E. Arter, 1908-9. 


f Salary 
per an- 
num. 


fa} 


Com 


Ss 
DSR pNWDDHe NR ARE DDH 
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of | Expiration of | Salary 


roe 
: ion. : 
City. (Census Superintendent. office in| present term. pe 
of 1900.) years és 
oHIo—continued. 

Manstielde)s2 hes Gee eee: TY, 640 5). Eel ter acs Se eee wetter a tee (2) (@) (a) 
Marlettase: «secu eden ek 135348: 1S aV . MCMilAn (eee soe ea ees 3 | Aug. —,1908 | $2,100 
MATION Shen che ctow eo ae LE, S62 as reac ree aaa ea weg ere (@) a) (@) 
Martins Ferry.........- 7,260} Lewis dwin York... .oscsccecee 2 | Aug. —,1909 2, 
Massillon = cs ssciee ats 11,9441 Cbs Cronepadgiioesss icecoe ee citeees 3 | Aug. 31,1908 2,100 
Miamisburg oi ens 3, O48 t  Wititeshy Fo SYD. 2s. oc ows os Caen une 3 | Sept. —,1910 1,800 
Middletown... 2256 6. 95205) | ATGRUr POW ees cae cede neta sce 4|—— —,1909 2,400 ; 
Mount Vernon......... 6; 603-|-J0hn. 8. Alan see ie ee toe eat 3 |— —,1910 2, ; 
Nelsonville. oo. ese 5; 421) Apron Grad yooc. usta aetna ten Sees (@) a (2) 
INGWaiKes Saouurese See 18,157 | Joshua Dean Simkins............... 3 | Sept. —,1908 2,200 
INS WDEEES hie seat ek 67909" | Boo Stevenson 0 sano eee ae (2) a (2) 4 
New Philadelphia. ..... 6,212 | Georse Ca Maren ees foes soe sae 3 | July —,1908 1,850 
INGLIS a4) Resco en eco a 7,408) |" Etanks Te ROUGE. cc ee oye sote oan te ae 3 | Sept. 1,1908 2,220 
North Baltimore....... 3,561" | ‘Gilbert Lc. S300 Wil ieee ae cee 1 | May 22 "1908 1,200 
INGE Walco net eee te fe T5014) Bs DS BeOCh Ys ecee nk eereccean dues 2 | Aug. at 1908 1,700 ? 
INOTWOOd 2... ue secu ee ce 6,480 T Wesy Cadman 22 oe wee vec nti f (a) (a) 
OST. can eas oe Zs 4,082 >) Ward Ei. NYO Sor 71. uke aoseucee a) (a ji (@) 
PAineS Villes iN 35 goa ae 5,024 | Hranklin i: Kenda ce). ace sean 3 | June —,1910 1,750 

OPUEARUNS roses ois oes ee 12,172] J? Reuben Beachlers. 0... sce aes saan 2 | Sept. 1,1909 2,000 
BOMCLOY foe wits eae: 4650 Tee COSLOSeumaien acta nes cu noes (a) (a) (a 
FOr USINOULn: niteensee er 17,870 | John Imboden Hudson¢...........- 1 | June 30,1908 2,100 
RIVONIA cee ce ae 4,003 | Edward O. Trescott...............- 4 | Sept. —,1911 1,800 
St. Perna use ui ssase se S008 | Tr MOnCe lee ow. eas oceaeuekaces (2) a (@) 
PUsMMSLYS os our eieete Se ee 5,359" } ‘Charlies: C7 McBroom. a2 .0: oe soseere 1] June 1,1908 1,200 
ISH S507 eal GWU tye, Cuma ae 1,082 } Jesse: JONUSOm ose s eee ere sees 1 | Aug. 31,1908 2,000 . 
PV ATOUISE Virus ese oat canis 19, 664°! Homer: BB. Williams < 220. a.<sssme 5 | Aug. 31,1909 2,600 : 
Shelbys’ Coke. ee, seer 46857) 5. EMA ariyc 2 wee se eee nari ae 4| May 29,1910 1,500 , 
DLA Vis stan Shee ewes fe 5,688 | Herbert R. MeVaye....c2c25 ot - octane 3 | Sept. 1,1 1,950 
PPTIIPHEMS © So cass soo oe 5,200 | Carey) BOsessr es ce Aa eee 5 | Aug. 31,1912 2,700 ; 
Steubenville............ 14,349 | Robert. Louis Ervin................. 1 | Aug. 31,1908 2,300 
BEET icles oS Bate ox 10,989} Charies A Koutras on aa ee .5 | June —,1912 1,800 4 
“ROIGCIO Bie) de ek cers 131,822 | Charles L. Van Cleve............... 4) July 1,1911 4,500 
SPOFONUO. Chetek cs gedes 2: 3020} Be Mardigus alee ae, he waste 3 | July —,1908 1,650 
SREOY. 205 ae ee 5,881 | Charles W. Cookson. ..........-...-- 3 | Aug. 7,1910 2,000 
Whrichsville. sb 825 5. 4,582 | Luther HE. Everett... 22 0.025. .5.55 3 | Sept. —,1908 1,350 
WEbanh faerie at ee 6,808), | T; NoakKeysan ioe eee cone an eee 3 (2) 1,800 
MATWeEt Roo. oe Ee 6,422 | J. F.Bbarkeye trees sts aoe sae 5 | Sept. —,1910 1,800 
Wapakoneta.......-... 3,915.) Charles Haupert ose se oe is. ee ec 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1,644 : 
MWVAITON Ss Stee ucints OS 8,520. | Charles Carey gic. Los Ain ee sac 5 | Aug. 1) 1910 2,500 
Washington C. Hisnah S 5, 750} dames Ee Purilepeee. of. eeeaesecsse 2| Aug. 31, 1909 1,800 
Wiellstonieet).-c. ee See. 8,045 | Elmer Sheridan McCall. ............ By ae do .ui2teoe 1,500 
Wiellsivitle fo. 5. eee. 6,146 | James L. MacDonald }.............. (a) (a) (a) 
Wilmingtons.... Goth. 2. 3,613" | Hewitt Ps Wwests (oe joys tires sean 3 | Sept. 1,1909 1,716 
Wooster. 2 o.c...52.05-. 6,063}... Thana’ ic... 2 aided. 5. os (2) (a) (a) q 
IR OMIA Gece oe eh nt 8,696 |, Hd win: Bruce:Cox...f224 25.28. e2 2e 3 | Aug. 31,1908 2,000 
Woungstown so. ese. << 44.888'\|: IN GH Chandy 2 aa aoe oy) Sete es pee 5 | Aug. 31,1910 3,500 
Zanesvilleso.. oes L 23,338 |, William D. Dash. 2 cA uit al ok ee 3| July 41,1908 2,500 

OKLAHOMA. 
AT AINOPGH os 1 ee 5, 68t |} Charles Kovans ai oeies 2 accenene ee 1 | May 41,1908 1,800 
Chickashaoc cen shoe. 3,200 | Wes Stewarts ciy. eerie 92 eas 1 | Sept. 2,1907 1,500 
DUAN CY Feet oe, Lee sa 2,969 | Joseph C. Adamson..........2...... 1 | June 1,1908 1,000 
Ml Renoxv ssc 5 3, 38a. |. Lrea N. Hoo wellic2 tener 2) ee ee 1 | May 31,1908 1,500 
Wenig. Serge te. oe 3 444). 0 Wise verbart. 2. 22. sau bee tees 1| July 5,1908 2,000 | 
Conthrie eer sea ees: 10;006;;|) Roy, (Cs Cain ove s: 1 ene aes tee 1| July 1,1908 1,500 
MeAlesterscicst eee 3,479) | WillamGay ss ee Ro ee oes 1 | May 29,1908 1,500 ; 
Muskogee: . oo. ce2.2- 4,254,| Charles. W. Brilesosaur ee See 1 | June 30,1908 1,700 ‘ 
Oklahoma City......... 10,037 | John Blackstone Taylor. .........--- L | July +b 2,200 
RELLY 3a eke sees 3,351) Willian 2. Smithy os 8 sees ee 1 | May 22,1908 1,200 ; 
ROTCa HERBY uc eldels oe 2,528 | TR eT ODE Ecce eenie Saein ae ee see 2} June 1,1908 1,200 
Shawneese 5 ye 3,462 | Scott Glen 6.0 Aue sd Seek: 2a (a) a) (2) 
OREGON. 
INSEOTIO Eocek ch a Rada aes 8,00) ||: Abraham Us Glarkageus eae one 1} Aug. 1,1908 1,500 
Baker Citys. eee ieee 6; 663, Julius As Churebills. y26 SF, 82 aes 1|;— —,1908 2,100 
SON ey ree eae 5 Etre ee By DOO» hvakral en AT OOTIN ATVs eee eee ees oe aa es (@) (2) a 
Rendletone once ast 2: 4,406) J..8. Lendets |. 2... oop e eet: 230k 1 | May 31,1908 1,800 
ortlande to: Sen ee 00,426 1c rank: Riglerte2) Seeeve a eee (@) (@) (a 
Salem... ieee yeas 23 4,258 | James’ M. Powersio2. 052.2205. 1| July 41,1908 1, 
MheDaliegay 2s anes. 3,542 | Arthur C. Strange...... -- Oth. Tadee 1 | June —,1908 1,550 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny. ....- os. 129, 806.} John Morrow 22 2n ese s ato ciee ace (2) @) (2) 
BTLOn TOWLE eae a Stee a 30,416),| KrancissD RAD elles, Jae clo anes 3} June 1, 1908 1, 750 
PRULOODA I tes taste eee 38,973 | Homer J. Wightmand .............. 3 | May —, 1908 2, 400 
ATCHDALse eaten aetas 5,396), William As Welly foc: 2c. cicccid ema 3 | June 1,1908 1, 200 
Ashland. 3 inc secaks ans 6,438 ty Walliamy@ MMStlere)...2...vaeceeeeenes 3 |—— —,1908 1, 260 
aNo data. 


b For 1906-7; no later information. aH. H. Baish, 1908-9. 


c Succeeded Jan. 1, 1908, by Frank Appel. 
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ji tna mere : 
; ion. (0) xpiration of 
City. (Census Superintendent. officein| present term. 
of 1900.) years. 

PENNSYLVANIA—CON. 

oy Ahad, Wilkes- 4,046 | George W. Houck................... (a) (a) 
arre 

PMEMONS wetetaah ca laa sce cok 3, 749 | George E. Rogers..............-...-. 1 | Sept. —, 1908 
SANS OL sees fos ete. 2 Ae 4,106 | John Wesley Gruver........2-.---5- 3 iter 1, 1908 
Beaver Falls..........-.. 10,054 | Edward Maguired.................. A ere ; 
Bellefonte ssf. 255s. - 8 4, 2164): John Ds Meyer. 2c. 0s. ieee cee 3 Fie —_, -, 1908 
HBGUCVUGs 2.0. Sec eas ad 3,416)-Curtis Go Williamson : 2. sseg. 223.22 La hesok COLO eis pa sey: 
WOT WAC Ko. o ean eee 3; 9167\- James G.Sisman ss. 2.2. Jeteoaone 1 ae 1, 1908 
‘BeErhlehnem |. s/5. se Up 295 -le POU. Wess eODDINSE Ss ashe sees sa ae dome. A 
renee (P. O., Peck- 3,915 | Harry Bevan Anthony ¢............ 1 | June 15, 1908 

ville). 
PAIOOMSHULE 5 2 sis.05-.2 <2 6,170 | Lloyd Parvin Sterner.....:../...... 3 | June 1,1908 
ISEAGCCOCK oss cick nce > af Loose, | Grant INOIMISs.. =.c0ee ade. tc.ase.ee 3 | June —,1908 
MSUAMNOTO su ~ Kone ce sate = HO SO20 NE Er NOILIGL a. eee ee RS 3 a 
LEE S00) et aie Been kee Vg lOSe le ONISO UNG Apes ues .)4 ieee ia. ase 3 | June 1,1908 
Sh ne oe an 1OfS55 >| JOnRCATHATIEMGSON G2. oe ee. 2 ks Ete ee G0. oa 
Carpondale......2005...- 13,536: | Dhomaseiys Gilmartin: oc tes4..2- Pee (@) (2) 
“et ICUS ane a ee ae OJ 0267 ONT Os Werner oes! se a25. 3 | June —, 1908 
WATMOSIO Ios. deni. . = % 1,000 1) Wes MB ry Ai 2.8: be Sas anc Skee 3 | June 1,1908 
Catasauqua. ....0 02. 2 .. BOOS. LLL ERO ANE COL. oS Pei US A (@) (2) 
Chambersburg.........- SPSOan MATITEl CRON ike anyone pe soils c.. ears 3 | June 1,1908 
Charleroi i. 2.8 555.3. 5/930.) Wiliam Do Wright. 22 onsen 21.2. 900 | A ace he ff 
MERICSUGE SOR 2 ok's actaiclas Se BO, USS) TY) POOMAN GU OOO A) Bo Ste 8 3 | June —, 1908 
Giesrieldes.....e0sc4. 2.4 5, 081.) William Sprenkle:¢i..o...2-.-2.4 tI eae 2 do. ‘ 
@oatesyille..222o5-...55- Olek le lame, GOrdonis-c 02.48. Soe 3 | June Lb 1908 
IANS saat et 12; 316s|\4Daniel Pisisher ass 6 oo ess ee (4) 
Connellsville: ..:5202...5 7,160 | Walter S. Deffenbaugh.............- 2 | June —, 1909 
Conshohocken.........-. 5,762 | Elmer Bergey Ziegler...........-... 3 | June — 1908 
aR rare =< Sickie eke SP SOCTV PSIG CIP hIS Shp SS et Ee ae do.. 5 
PAN VINO sock Soc e seo 8,042 | Daniel N. Dieffenbacher............ 3 | June if 1908 
JO) Sas Oa ees 3,429 | Charles P. Sweeney ¢................ 1 | June —, 1908 
mMiekson Ciby $2.....-..- S045 SJ AINeS do WCISOM Cet eos ok ds 6ekCe 3} Aug. 14, 1909 
EE ae ae ee ee ae a Ora Warmest. Rose. 2ve-s. 2242-4. 2022 1 | June 1,1908 
DY So Co ee OF 375--Neds Eee Alleman tai es OM eous ee. sells Oi feceat rs Cope at 
UT 0) 12,005.) Charies: By Hobanerd. 2252 2. 2.22008 3 | June —, 1908 
WRUUMESNIC. 02S. 2 a oe 9,036 | Clyde Henry Walford..........-...- 1 | June 1,1908 
eS a Ahelsts ceee el soe kee Mrederick: ), Gt6pail... tis e.2esba-eosle 3 | July —,1910 
BEASTIE els oct cece ak 25,238 | William White Cottingham......... 3} June —, 1908 
Edwardsdale.........-- DLO Ase, AeVOrIene = aepea ses OS ee (2) (2) 
SL GR aa Se ay peas 52,733. | Henry Clay Messimer......22....... 3 | June —, 1908 
LE Cre cel ORR he eee he OROPGu moe, Co A Marv IOt cere Gea BSL eT Tee iis cee dois: i 
Morest City. 1... 5252... 2. a2 oen. DV am Orsnale ig.) sorej.o2 25. 1 | May 13, 1908 
CERI 5 «ee a Maoist ey CHAPIOS Hey OLG ere wa me es ee eee 3 | June 1, 1908 
Breclind >... 2.0.2... oe tGs Be EP AMIGT C5 Mi Bocce ieee ok so oe oe “ (a) 
REMDCTLON S06 2eicmces% =< 4,373 | Michael J. Shored¢................. (a a 
PPCCUSWUES so... foo h. oS 65.508) Dhomas: S.“Mareh y./22 seS. 65.8 2.2. 3 | June —, 1908 
Greenville. ..055..-22... A Sie UAIies s sie aIMen 7 sees bac ale 3 | June 1,1908 
Pia nOW bes 2. 2S... 4 Ak 5,302 | Joseph Caldwell Carey.........-...- Biteeons Ox emotes 
eeeeewmoute. J). .62......) 50,167.) Frederick. E. Downes. .............. 3 | June —, 1908 
BAATIGEOM NT a. - Ske 2 Se 14) 2308|) Davids Aj Harman jp Sees 2 3 | June 8,1908 
Homestead > 2 S..k. Lo 12 DA James ai UNOFIS Soe. Fee 2 ese ee 3 | June 1,1908 
15 Vieeunvel:c0 (0) 0 ee eee O05: Ei hcc aLOla yore. UISee cote ts. Tele, SAIS ate Gory sumer 
ot) th 4,142 | James F. Chapmand eé............... (2) (a) 
Peanmette. 1.22) 22. .ce ws DO Sbo a LN eOB hei nee te ees oe 3 | June 6,1908 
Jersey SNOTe. = 53025-422 SO OROM|y Enel W ODER Ge. (caenees ee ae ae (2) a 
Johnsonburg..........-.- Sy OO a olh Crs RAO DOTICN sre.o.8 oeeiewne s<.o Stil 3 | —— —,1908 
TOWNSLOW MD .\.5 Sets heck SO; 950u|POANICS NICOL Mining 20m). $5 she o Se ase 3 | May 30,1908 
LENS WAVE) Soe Se ie J pa ae a ys 9 A Nea avid BGS tes Sok a gay Ss a oi ct efi ee 3 | June —,1908 
EGIMESCOM YS 302.3582 2 oe ok 3).540 s) GOOLPG VANS Goss cc 2a. S Sass. fesse 1 | Sept. 1, 1908 
SEL CAMININS o 2 soci. 8 oe 3, 902))|. Prank > W..Good wines 2322923 -5-.2-25- 3 | June 1,1908 
KNOKLVINO oes 6. et < 3,511 | Frederich C. Wilcoxd ¢.............. (@) a 
MGAMCASUCT 0.2. 502545.-b- 41,459 | Robert Koch Buehrile..............-. 3 | —— —,1908 
MEPOSTONCS.D 1s). veyed soe AS SSS te BIN Ory hy .! ALM GZigies ae) as Patel = eee 3; June 1,1908 
MeAIROD Geka eure vce oce as A GLAS WATT ATIC. KAOGK te hates Lae ecs ste 3 | June 1,1910 
MebAMOM cit steps = PM GZS NO DeTG: Th pA amS (2 oe eee ae os 3 | June —,1908 
MUCMIEM TON 5.2 cis'crem bic 2.n axe AS O20 te Dy, MU Oa e cue 2. ko iesai oye ie a (a) (a) 
Lewistown............. BAO IW a He WCONTIOO VNC che dai. vat ae hoe setae (@) (a) 
Lock Haven............ he 210) Chomas Ml NOTTISOILy i... ae atte 3 | June —, 1908 
MOET ZETITG oe foes aise ores an Osher ecneronnG - Oshormeé® soiree oy soe (2) (a) 
McKeesport..........-. wiyants)|. J. update Richey 0. 02. feces esas | (a) (a) 
Mek ees! Rocks: ..225...< BOD aut SOW ETSee ts wea cine ob a ae ee 3 | June 1,1910 
Mahanoy City.......... 1s F504" Walliam-N. Hhthart. 2.2.2. lex. Sse 3 | June 1,1908 
Mauch Chunk.......... 4,029 | Halliday R. Jackson ¢............... (a) (a) 
MECAG VINO. 2 seni kee 10; 291 | Ulysses: Grant Smith 9... :..2...-2.2 3 | June —, 1908 
Middletown............ 5,608 | Harry J. shire aah se hes ea SS A, 3 | June 1,1908 
Millvale (Sta., Alle- Gr ooNmIOnNe Och. COHNStON .~./28 Sh6 ssc -| 1 | Sept. —, 1908 

gheny). : 

a No data. ée For 1906-7; no later information. 


b Andrew Lester, 1908-9. 


¢ Supervising principal. 
a Principal. 


fE.S. Ling, 1908-9. 
9 R. H. Bellows, 1908-9. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1908. 


Il.—Crry SUPERINTENDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


Popula- 
: tion. 
City. (Census 
of 1900.) 
PENNSYLVANIA—COn. 
Minton uc ake | 6,175 
Minersville..........--- 4,815 
Monesserts ce: Ste 2,197 
Monongahela City.....- 5,173 
Mount Carmel.......... 13,179 
Mount Pleasant........ 4,745 
Nanticoke: = 2.2202 Ua 12, 116 
New Brighton.........- 6,820 
New Castile: 2. ee 28, 339 
New Kensington......- 4,665 
Norristo wi, ss2 6 oe. eek 22, 265 
North Braddock........ 6,535 
Oi City: see aes 3, 264 
Old forges toe. See. oes 5, 630 
Olyphant ats teeekk 6, 180 
Philadelphia..-......... 1, 293, 697 
Phoenixville: $<. 2h. 9,196 
Pittsburscs. s20-2eat ee 321,616 
PItistonr soace ees dee see | «12,556 
Plymouth: eee oe 13, 649 
Pottstown 55 Set kt 13, 696 
Pottsville ess 15,710 
Punxsutawney......-.. 4,375 
Ruarilctia se ree ie a te 3,775 
HAE Gh epee ea an Mer fe 78, 961 
IRGnOVviOls Uo ore Seas 4,082 
RAGS Way cece tae oe 3,515 
FROGMOSCEL : ps0 s Wee) cE 4,688 
Sis Olauter eee. UPS 4,638 
DErwraryocw eee ee 4, 295 
SEE sg Ce pe ay Sa ee oy ee 5, 243 
SCOMGRIOUE. Ou ees es 4, 261 
SCRAN LOM Ux. encase 102, 026 
pewickley.i os. eos. Sct 3, 568 
Shamokin, 26. eo eeset 18, 202 
DATO Sei Gon mame ee 8,916 
Sharpspure.ces Sees 6, 842 | 
Shenandoah............ 20, 321 
Slatington. 222. ........- 3, 773 
South Bethlehem....... 13, 241 
HOUch SUarOn se eveceten sade ace 
pleclton Tey... Milo: 12, 086 
MINDING cane eet ch acatets 9,810 
PA EYLROAIG se See fats eens 7, 267 
PArOnvund-. ew cseu see 5,472 
PO LOR Semel aes eae 4,215 
STCUSVING Cas. Bee ee 8, 244 
MOWANG aac eS Sacer oe 4, 663 
Turtle Creek... 202... 3, 262 
“TM yP ONG £2 fue. S ee Se 5, 847 
WatOntOwn A ee 7,344 
WUATEOR Se eo Ne oa ae al 8, 043 
Washinptonc. 2 suse s_ 8 7,670 
Waynesboro...........- 5, 396 
West Chester..........- 9,524 
West Pittston. 2222.12 5,846 
Wilkes-Barre........... 51, 721 
Wilkinsburg ss. t 11, 886 
Williamsport........... 28, 757 
Walmnerding 15) 0... 2658 4,179 
Windber..... Fak ee Mate aeons AE Ee 
AY OPK A ea ee MARE eee 33, 708 
RHODE ISLAND. 
DTISEOLLS eoneeue sch ades 6,901 
Burrllvilles natal 6,317 
Central Was. ese 18, 167 
Coventry (P. O., An- 5,279 
thony). 
Cranston cess esa ees 13, 343 
Cumberland sy. 0 S521 8,925 
East Providence.......- 12,1388 
Joba stem hee oo. oe ae 4, 305 
a No data. 


b James J. Palmer, 1908-9. 
¢ For 1906-7; no later information. 


d Elected superintendent at South Sharon, 


1908-9; successor not known. 


Superintendent. 


years. 


William Andrew Wilson...........- 
Henry H. Spayd 

Robert Wesley Himelich...........- 
Ren Wick. G.. Wea rs Seen coke 
PAMUC EMSs Hoe ork ieee ak 
Drie ee: GOrdyisels ve se eek aes 
John: WillismrGritnth 2S ee ae ce 
Clyde C. Green..:... BL an eae oe ts 
Thomas Av Kimiesus eG cas See 
ATTHUTA  HGLOn ys less cereale hese 
AS. Martine: soo te serene tne 
J caippebler. 2222s Pee sae ae 
CZASBapcock Os eared see soe 
FTancis 2. CONG Sanns ste eet noe 
Michael W. Cummings.............- 
Martin G!' Braumbaughtiec ae 222i 
Robert Edward Laramy.......-.... 
pamuel André6éwss. oie eee 
Robert S. Thompson Shiel:......... 
Hd win. SCO ee eeeeae ne eset 


stephen. A; PRuriow’ pie esees oo ase 
JA‘, NE. Patines ete ce Se eee 
Ma. Ey, LNOMT SOULE? 2 ase were aces 
Charles 8: FO0S Soa te Uae 


Walter Merton Peirce............... 
Orrin :C.sLesher sole ooo tae ade 


Dincic AANTICH Ses, og oe Gene wee he tgs 
DE OLOGICL 62 eich Bia ooo 
Hagar Rbed 275 sce eee setae ees 
George Wi PHrilipng iy e522. s seek 
rank ‘hi. Bickiwieer. .o. 920s oe cee 
Joseph Howerthi. 7 2ere ee eee 
Samuel H. Hadley... 22st 20002 220. 2s 
CO ON OISO ee soe ns soni ste sree 
JaX¥  COODCL.~ 22 oot ae eee ieee eee 
James Wilson Snyder... .......5.2.. 
Owen R. Wilt 


Mid. blo yah. eee eet as see 
Henry Peasacy fee Sey eee eae 
J. B. Humphries. eceaee tt ncee ee 
David. Re sumstine s-. 2. fees Lee 
Ira C. M. Ellenberger? 
Clifford John Scotties nd sae 


ILonis"P Bieriy iis es see inten eee 
Janes Mi. Cone hin ney Soe ee 
James) Lo:Allisonm chee) ae wee eee 


Jobin P AReyiHolds:+ oases emacs 
Leroy (Ge Staplesied a. 2s c tai eee 
Wendell A. Mowry.....-...........- 
A PBA 8 Poa) Gh nas Co nae 5 ok op eR ap lal 


Bes A) B Le 1) ee Bate Nae a i NA le 


f George Howell, 1908-9. 


moo to 0 


WOW WW WR WWW BH WWW NWO WORH OR FE WWE HN WOR WWW RWW 


nore 


eres ss et 


Expiration o 


officein} present term. 


June 1,1908 
June 9,1908 
June —, 1908 
June 1,1910 
June 1,1908 


June —, 1908 

May 17,1908 

May 31,1908 

June 1,1908 
a 


(2) 
May 22, 1908 
a 


June 1,1908 


Sept. 26, 1908 
June 30,1908 
Feb. —,1908 
Aug. —, 1908 


Nov. —, 1908 
June 30, 1908 
Jan. —,1909 
Nov. —, 1908 


g Jesse McKe Hostetter, 1908-9. 
hTra C. M. Ellenberger, 1908-9. 


cessor not known. 


e Succeeded January, 1908, by L. Edwin Delaney . 


$1,800 
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1,200 
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¢ Elected superintendent at Sunbury, 1908-9; suc- 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


I].—Crry SuPERINTENDENTs, 1907—-8—Continued. 


Popula- Lees 
z tion. : te) 
City. (Census Superintendent. oficetn 
of 1900.) years 
RHODE ISLAND—cont’d. 
PRR oo os 2 = 8,937 | Emerson Leland Adams......... lie 14 
INC 00) ee 22,034 | Herbert, Warren Lull. ..2... 2-22... 2. 1 
North Kingstown....... 4,194 | Frederic Dana Blake...-...........- 1 
Pa WeeKOue ys 22. .5.hc 30,231") Krank OC Draperies cones ce sabe dp 1 
PPEONIGERCE oOo on. 175,507 (Walter, Ff. Sa ot cm wm mate (a) 
South Kingstown (P. MATA N06 Bia: PROUT i acl re Bes oh ats (¢) 
O., Kingston). 
SIDE ide 2c a 0. SR 5 0S Charles Go Crsons 22. 24:'s --.-- ae = be 1 
VEE WAC Kt cas en ee AL SlGr ob awWOOGs LceNV SIME 7.2 Spa claisale bein i 
RVESLOELY es Sete foe le 7,041 | William H. Holmes, jr.-........--/-.+ 1 
Woonsocket.....---.-.- De 2A disc Pega te MEAG OG che rare Stal weta wis 2 there 1 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
PNG E ie sos cone $700.) Leonard. White Dickow Jo fn utes la 1 
URC 25 OR oper SALA AWN CaS TOO RG ce eu iain, «decree caa a (¢) 
JT AUOCG TES 0) 0 ee D2498.\e On MeCamisn, ais t aces asc dae neat a 2 
(eSNG) a ASO een IOCOy GUMGen a ye here alec ee te (¢) 
ChatestONocsecs.ccs6s- SSO TA PELOUL yt pAL CMAs oe ihe te leat anual, 5 4 
OLAS) iar a Se a ae Aas, Ws Ene PAID as 55 vote a widieees = «Ceo. iL 
Columbia... -- POP SSA we 21,408) Menest 5. Dreher, -2 os. ose ke 1 
PIGTENCE. 2. oo lz. ee AGN aN O des NERO OC Re eer aS rele cm cis. (c) 
Cremeye ee tee es 3,937 | Joseph Theodore Spears........-.--- 1 
Georgetown.........-.- 4,138 | William Clarence Bynum..........-. 1 
CTeOWINe. 26s oes a. 1 SOU ei ish MEL UO S Bis eS eer ais ote (¢) 
Greriy OO... 2... sec 4,824 | Edward C. Coker 0...............-.. (¢) 
LOD 5 Se ne AGA, NOME PAS eb kb cbwee Sau ses ( 3 
Newberry. i622... 2 BOTTI CT Nike ice, PAO Wa os cl caiie ady sa Sas (¢ 
Oraneepunre ois... 4,455 | Albert Jerome Thackston........-.-. 1 
ities Vt EL a i 5,485 | John Coleman Cork... .-.......-.-.. 1 
Sparsanpureg.s..20....-.: Di e0ar Prank i yanseite ss heeds oo et 1 
Sie EAbradiges seeks a CLO Sa mtsie® Sel Le we ei eis (¢) 
UAPLIG)O 5 eee ee : Davis JOUMESE 5, ccs cea. © soeoe => 1 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
miberdeen 225. 2.2... 4,087 | W. Lemuel Cochraned............. 1 
Deadwood....-:-------- 3,498 | Alexander Strachan................- 1 
2S a ae ees 6-210 |. Anson H. Bigelow -.-.. 0. .--<.-<-s<- 2 
[1001 V2) hei ea a 4,055 | Freeman Hugh Hoff.............-..- 1 
Biows Walis.: 05... ce. 10,266 | Archibald A. McDonald.........--- 1 
Widtertowil....-- 20: .< Scart eset is. PREsOne ee een 1 
RAR EEOOS co Sco. co Sania 4,125 | Rufus Clark Shellenbarger.......-... 1 
TENNESSEE, 
TESS RC) at ee ae S:271 7) Samuel h, Anspach. _.. oo... ls... 1 
Chattanooga... ....5.--- 30,154 | Sidney G. Gilbreath....-.........-. 3 
CVacksyviler. oo.) s+. Oasis Perry eee Hare ooo. vee ems ee 1 
Meveland. kf c6 2... 2k. DypeOe toes PSOE RS es Ue ee stats le wee (c) 
COIS) ch sie tea 6,052 | William Eugene Bostick..........-- 1 
Dyersburg. 2820.55. 2 3,647 |, Clarence M. Walker... .-..-...-....- 1 
PireiManes 8 Ps eee Pega Reslec | OW coke URE Bee a ee a (¢) 
EG os oa 1451 lly GOntry: HM CGO8 tesco fot. coe eno es 1 
JONSON CITY. ©=--- 25 4,645 | John Edwin Crouch..............--- 1 
eos wre. Soc 32,637 | Seymour A. Mynders0....-........ (¢) 
1 ESS0 6) 0S egal MO 2HS20 Ne la aC OMIM ary a tne han eten a tae 2 
Murfreesboro..........- BOOTS in Vow DONS Boats. Oe (¢) 
Nashville: sos50) Soe SORSOD He HenTH© NV GOOl- 5. suse eet cons soca 
| TEXAS 
SUS Ng) Ch a arn ap P22 EWN SMIN NU CORLEM eats te anh a aaron (¢) 
Beaumonts...-...2.5-.- GAOT AEL SRE: ALT TOO Ube et Rate regan oe soe 2 
WeMONY wesc e 22 25....52 3 00nad aes ub bard Sosct ona... Shine 1 
LC 210260 SOAs De Ws PVRS eo ces Das cues wea ne le 1 
eRe AM ee ew B, Dbm WE BYU AS VINE, Mole. oe anes tpea wen 1 
Browmsville.........-.- 5,308) Ignatius L. Candler. :......-.......- 2 
Brawuwood. so... Los L - 3:96"), George H. Carpenter. 22. o2sc52- ¥5- 2 
Clepurne. 2s. ook oe Taga ant as TA be ee a ae als Soa we (¢) 
Corpus. Christi. 2520.20. 5 4,703 | Charles Walton Crossley. ........--- 2 
Oe OIC ee ae a 9,313 | James William Cantwell e¢........-.- 1 
ANAS tarts ee SSS MRR ee lie CAS See no whi oe en = 8 se (0) 
DGMISOT CR ees Sar. rast 11, 3077) wrank Ben Hughes. 220.0. 320- Se- 2 
ONICOMe Se Se osc elas 7H BIO Or Sad rg LSU a ag (>) 
Ae dag penta Usha So 1S, DOG Gack oye ts Pio 2 Ss ae 2 
Sf sy Saha Re tot 4,919 | Samuel Alexander Wyatt........-.-- 1 
Fort Worth Piers xe 26, 688 | Walter D. Williamsh...............- 1 
a Indefinite. 


b For 1906-7; no later information. 


¢ No data. 
a@W. P. Dunlevy, 1908-9. 
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Expiration of Salary 


present term. 


Dec. 1,1908 

Jan. 11,1909 

June 6,1908 

Jan. —,1909 
(2) 


("J 


June —, 1908 
Dec. 1,1908 
June —, 1908 
Jan. —,1909 


May 27,1908 
c 


( i 
June 22,1909 | 
c 


Dec. 31,1911 

June 1,1908 

Sept. —, 1908 
(¢) 


May —,1908 
June oy 1908 
Cc 
(£) 
‘<3 
(¢) 
June —, 1908 
June 1,1908 
June 6,1908 
c 


May 29,1908 


Sept. 
June 
July 
May 
July 
June 
June 


1, 1908 
30, 1908 
1, 1908 
29; 1908 
1, 1908 
1, 1908 


June 
June 
June 


— 1910 
30, 1908 
Cc 


June 15,1908 
May be 1908 


Aug. 31, 1908 


July —, 1909 
c 
June —,1910 


(¢) 
July 15,1908 
June 5,1908 
May 29,1908 
Sept. 1, 1908 
May 30,1908 
May 22,1908 

c 


(¢) 
Aug. 31,1908 
July 1, 1908 


June f , 1908 
Sept. —, 1908 


May 15,1908 
June 30, 1908 


—) 1908 


30, 1908 


per an- 
“num. 


Ss 


orb ore 
ery 


“= 
is) 


Ndr 
S888 


OO oes» fot 
x Pow yp 
Ss & 


NR tS 
wa OF 
Sse 


© & & Ay 


ERD ee OOOO 


e Elected for 1908-9 at Fort Worth; successor not known. 


f Arthur Lefevre, 1908-9. 
g F. M. Martin, 1908-9. 
h James William Cantwell, 1908-9. 
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II.—Crry SUPERINTENDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


Popula- Term Sal 
; ion. 5 of Expiration of | P™@@1V 
City. fhonana Superintendent. office in peed term, | 2 a 
of 1900.) years. beter: 
TEXAS—continued. 
Gainesvilles. 22.0.8 - Fs O1 4p |B Bc COMPBRYS.< a2 > sae saree et lee 1 | May 30,1908 | $2,000 
Galwestolledt vse ucses e's 37,789 | John William Hopkins...........--- 1 | June —,1908 3, 000 
LPONISSION. oie or = vow ass be 4,297 | Miss Rozelle Nicholson .......--.-.- 1 | May 29,1908 1, 200 
CTGON Villon. --s fe eaee 6,860 | Louis'Cly de Gee. (2225-5525 mcs epee 1 | July 31,1908 1,500 
PMINSDOLOc s 62 se oe cen ee 5,346 | Thomas Dudley Brooks..........-..- Ai cee GO trap 1, 320 
PIGUSPOMe se eae. eee 44,633 | Paul Whitfield Horn........-......- 2| June 12,1908 3, 000 
LATO ORT Se eine eee 13) 220] Vaca Guten so aa ee ata eve oe Oe ee (4) (2) (2) 
MeKinney..... 2... - A, O42} Sohd i. STR oe cats takin oe oe 1 | Aug. 31,1908 | 1,000 
CIES 6 | ie Mega aa Begin AP, aap 3,090 | Walter Francis Doughty........--... 1| July —, 1908 1,500 
Marshallese? ween 1800, | Wee EL ALTHO RELY ee ee hae cones oaks 1 | Sept. 1,1908 1, 500 
INS VaSObAcis Seats ee ote 3,857 | William Bennett Bizzell..........-. 1; June 1,1908 1, 500 
COWRA OG ii ocahciete orn 3 Sao tis 3s. WOMDOL. ody cata areas hope re tee (@) a (a) 
PalOStING Suess ores s $, 207.1), Walker Kangol. 2 ceeds: pa eae 1 | Aug. 31,1908 1, 600 
Parte NS eee a ae 9, O08 1 J. s WOO bE es oli Piro cae cone oe oan 2| Aug. 31,1909 2,000 
PAN A NtOMOsss ae wit HS, Ob | LAO Vai. WW ONG Bos oa ccs oa aeloe che ate 1 | Aug. 31,1908 3, 000 
Shermatee. to. ke es 10,243": J ©. Pyle. oc. = tere eae ee 1}; June 1,1908 1, 800 
PTV LOT oe cent asia eet 4,211 | William M. Williams ¢...........-.- 7 bees GO te se 1,500 
TPeuiple: ust 2.0 AEG 1, 065" |J astin .B’. Kolm balivos. . ee aoe a. see ee (a) (4) (a) 
Derreluesoeg.e: 2 dee wees 6; S80 SoM ON, Marrs 2 ye became oie eS oe 1 | June 30, 1908 1,500 @ 
Nexar kana. o voceesee 5,256 | Edgar Elliott Bramlette............ 2| July 31,1909 2,000 4 
cS aa pace ARE Stes lam eh dh 38 SOGOU OW, hy Aas ECU keer ae coe ee (a) a (2) 
Victoria yesrecc asics 4: 010) Arthur Letevre ss fs oct nic eet ne See 1 | Aug. 31, 1908 2,000 
WW COSa eve a! Oot seme 20; 686 |. John UC. Tattimors . oi. sean ae ot ase 1 | June 30, 1908 2,000 
Waxahatchie........... 4,215" | Walter Acker 205 3.0 oo ex roa ace eens 1 | Aug. 31,1908 1,560.29 
Weatherford.....-...... 4,786 | Thomas Williams Stanley..........- 1 | May 31,1908 1, 200 . 
UTAH. 4 
TORR cis a wees 5, 468 | As. Molyneire: a ee ae oe eee 5 | Aug. —, 1908 1,500 
Geden i (ye cv Rates « 16,813.) Williane Altison: 930.802 Sse: 2| June —,1908| 2,000 — 
Pan Citys 5.2.5 Peee a By (090) de Me Martinis. Die eet ce cee 2| June 5,1908 1, 800 . 
PEOMO2 ewe comeee Le 6,185.) Wilifam:§. Rawilingse ss. .80.20.-- ee 2| June —, 1908 1,250 
Salt Lake City.2.... 2:4 63,531 1. Dav, Christensenia: Reet ia... eee ee 2 | June 30,1908 4,000 
VERMONT. 
arrestee ee See een ee 8, 44801 "OD Mathewson: settee ce eee 1 | Apr. —, 1909 2, 500 
Bellows Falls........-.- 4,337 | Bert Emery Merriamd.............. 1 | June 30, 1908 1, 650 
Bennington. 20.6252. 5,606 | Albert: W. Warney.: 25.02 nal. vies 1 | July 1,1909 1,800 
Brattleboro... -<.-:. 2: 5,297 | Miss Marguerite Tucker ...........- 1 | June 19,1908 950 
Burlington). 4. so. see. 18,640 | Henry O. Wheeler.................. 1} Apr. —, 1908 2,000 
Montpelier. ............ - 6,266 | Fred J. Brownscombe..........-.--- 1] June —,1908| 2,000 
NAb ents Gate Owes eeempe ee Sete Tt A000) Da vidils. .su0CKG 624 ie sae ean: = oe ee 1 | June 30,1908 1,800 “@ 
St sAlbansy.s 2s eee ee 6,239 | James Annan AYers... 2 jpn se se ani tie eS Once ale dy SOO 
Di, JONUSDUPY.....20 co 5,666 | Clarence H. Dempsey /..........-.--- 1| July 41,1908 2,000 
VIRGINIA. . 
Alexandria. . 10.2.2 ..-.. 14,528 | Kosciusko Kemper.............--.-- 4| July 31,1909 720 4 
DTISLOM wees. oe eee on 4,579 | Se At. MeChesney 9.2. 2.0.8. oerdee eee (a) a (a) 
Charlottesville.......... 6, 449°) James W. Lane ¢ 2o25 to 5.2525 78 sae (a) (a (a) : 
Danvilless. & «25s asec, 282 16,520 | William Holmes Davis.............. 4| July —,1909 2,075 
Fredericksburg......... 5,063 4, Benjamin P. Willis: 28 econ oe see 4| July 1,1909 400 
d Whig stoi oll sb bn ‘paepe tye epahe Savy td 18. SOU Be C Gass.9. en Ce Se ena ee oe ead (a) (a) (a) 
Manchester........-...- 0,715 | David L. Pulliam gi: 6 -.6¢ one (a) (a) (a) 
Newport News...-....-- 19, 6385 | “William ‘Co Morten : 2.2.8 .c8-5 See 4| July 1,1909 1,650: 
INOPTOI ena aan a 46,624 | Richard Augustus Dobie............ CMM ee mk - +2254) 52) QOGue 
Petersbite. oo! ek 21, 910°} Dunean Ma Brownie. sencte. foc sok en 4 | June 30,1909 1,600 
Portsmouth cee: ee 17,427) JOWDLC. ASHTON ets taee eee oes 4] July 1,1909 975 
Rie dlord eee. cme one 3,344.1 Leonidas W Irwin... io: cose ot eee 4 lates 0. se cee 200 
Richmond.............. 85, 050'| Wi. F. Forcc.-......00- 4|—— i909] 2,685 
ROANOKE Sas eecine cee 21,4951 Bushrod) Rist.. curs. sas0 ose ee cere 4 | June 30,1909 1, 675 
StaunNpoms veces see es 7,289 1: Francis A. Smitha ose «5.2 case 4) July 1,1909 1,520 
Suto. se ei ee oe. Dy Gols duOGs ATi Gb as okt eae eee oe, eee oe 4} June 30,1909 720 
Winchester............. 5,161 | Maurice My Leyneh ooo ac i o.dec -h.400 4a. Gee 600 
WASHINGTON 
JA Derdeen nis so a Bees Og ae | Es Mi COOK Narr see eee ete eee ee 3 | July 41,1910 2,500 
ANALG toe wets Bale abn wSinds ecw ee Pe Cine Sawin Oe Oe rare phere Sie moto SEE secs oe ha aC Ne Ue em 
Bellingham -ocae vos. AL OGD AoW 0 LU HOS etal ne ahs ee ane ree (a) (a) (a) 
HVOLCUL ron nek Sek wes 7005) DTA ATOM UTE 2.2 tee eee eee 3° | July > 1007 2,500 
North Yakima ..< 222. 3, 154: |e DavidCraig) Reed = se aa. 2 ere 3 | Aug. 1,1910 2,400 
Olyan plane ncot ae seas 4,082 | Frank Oren Kreager................ 1 | June 30,1908 1,500 
Seattle ews ele wee S05671) | Frank Be Cooper ic aoe ere see 3 |— —,1910 5,000 
Sppkatiec, vaees eres 66,5435) dames A Tormey janetc o.oo es 3 | July 41,1910 4,000 
FUACOMNE Cee nc oe tiem a 37,714, Albert Henry Yoder. 2 o2..52. bsscze. 3 | July 1,1909 3,250 
MANCOUVCR SE. dance esse te 4,006 | Charles W. Shumway..............- 1} Aug. —,1908 1,620 
Walla Walla... .0..5.2- 10,049: A Orrin Se UOMeSs vie coe ere wale Pook eee 2! July —,1908 2,400 
a No data. f Corwin F. Palmer, 1908-9. 


6C. J. Lukin, 1908-9. 
¢ Successor not known. 
d Marshall O. Edson, 1908-9. 


e Charles L. Randall, superintendent for 1908 of 
Rutland, Holden. Paxton, and Oakham. 


9 For 1906-7; no later information. 
h Arthur Wilson, 1908-9. 

t Annexed to Seattle, May 27, 1907. 
j Bruce M. Watson, 1908-9. 
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II.—Ciry SurgerRInteNDENTS, 1907-8—Continued. 


a For 1906-7; no later information. 
b No data. 

cH. R. Chamberlain, 1908-9. 

ad ¥. C. Stair, 1908-9. 

e Charles C. Bishop, 1908-9. 

f Indefinite. 


Popula- 
City. ( eee Superintendent. 
of 1900.) 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Benwood osc0ce:- 22. 4,511 | Harry Lewis Pedicord 
TELE) Efe) Vo ES ee 4,644 | George M. Ford...........-.-- 
Wirarleston,. 22262 2s. 11,099 | George S./Laidley......-...2: 
Clariksionre: 2. 2oc0s. ol. 4,050 | Frank L. Burdette.......... 
WalrmMornits . fay. sss. DyOo0 EJ OSepb Osler s. 4. ssa ke 2 
GPAMOMS. 20... so. 5; ODO MOM Brooks. cts vee a3.) 
Wena oc Sets. sate ke Stal coe Lapa Sines) Dish a ee ae Se ee eS 
HMM GIAeLOM hs ob. 115093", Wilson Ma -Roulle 72 ees 
Martinsburg: 2... sic... 7,564 | George W. Brindle..........- 
Moundsville...:....--.. 5,362 | William M. Henderson 
Parkersburg. 2-42 asse2'. J Lis oaniel Co Tabler. jc. ..>,eeeiek 
ANA cere! ba (2s eee ine 38,578. |. Hervey B. Work. . 2..0. 026222 
WISCONSIN. 
Jeti DS halos ae ana eee PAO |, Wes he LIOR OK... ei tales eee 
PAMPHOMe DOA Se (Aalacicle. tbe 15,085 | Carrie E. Morgan............ 
JO) he TS OT Aide kes ELOODEIL oe coo o08 veneee o 
Pearapouess sb a+ cece = 5,751 | Gustave Wm. Gehrand c¢ 
Beaver Dam. «2. .c65t BASS Pp OUT WSO... cae hates oe 
PFOMOM Cree kD aie See ee 10,436 | Branklin: Bi: Converse 22.062... -/08- 6 
LESS HN Tol aie SS eager coe 4,489 | Edwin Thomas O’ Brien @ 
Chippewa Falls.....-.. 3004. GoW s5 WHEEE te. 2c on eRe e 
Depere: 
Wasiicside-2s52.4 24 - \ 4.038 John W Steenis.¢) = = =. cso 
WestSide sess. ..< , THOMAS. BEPLOs a. % SIE es 2 1S. 
MUM UE AITON esas ecw. de G17 g8 oY Al PO SOON 8 le eel oY bh Vee ees Oe oe gee 
Pondudiy Macs. ois... - La FiO.) W iiliam. Walsomrs "os reseus t 
Grannerapids® .22..222.. 4,493 | Henry 8S. Yonker... 2.2.2... 
Green Bay.23--..2. 2... TSUOSS qicA WY . SEINLOM eine cjae Saas 2 
DaAnesvINe.. ac.) /- <5) PSG Sheil Cn Te li Hae 23 = ates ose 
IS LG eee Dy tld Leshe Bumker. 2c 2.0 .. oes: 
IMeDOSo ss oN ask k eet Pd oto bist eh a een TRS eye tee tis: Fe Le 
He OLOSSO Sc toe DGD. cORE: ec DALGe + oho Seee Soe oe 
Rawson 2 2c eke loess 19,164 | Richard B. Dudgeon 
Manitowoe.......------ 11,786 | Walter E. Larson.......-.... 
Marinebie..2>..-..----- 16,195 | George H. Landgraf 
Marshhiplty 2 sires fs. a 240" \Wuarant,.C. Giles.» sesioiee 
Menasiacg. ot .Sieo8e se. D589) Joon Callahan. co o.c eh 2: 
Menomonie...-.....---- Duo. tad TLALVOVoo. cos eek 
NIECE eee coe ecw SS Bo 5s Weer ss ROUT. .<. 2... 
WEPWwattkee...0- 5.52522. 285,315 | Carroll Garner Pearse 
NIGURUO ee oi eb ee Sek blue GEL VOS Caceres bets aansee 
Os Ra TD Saas 6,954 | Edward Monroe Beeman 
WeGieOee vie stars 2 OA Ca His MVOOMEISUE SOs ea sien eae 
shhosbe. . 2202-25. 28,284 | Matthew N. McIver 
PAAOVING no. 22 - ees se SAU MeO exible GRRE A Wire yetert cic Saco iat atom 
PORTE (ea Py BOO) WW ey Ce COUSIN Go. aris je aoe oa 
Reet eae. es 295102) Burton. We NelsOne ski. ace 
Rhinelander......--.-- F008") Wi be Woulns 40/55. 50 2s. ae aee 
MiBHewOVeeD...\..-.. 2-2. ~22,962 "Henry F. Leverenz.........- 
South Milwaukee..----- 3,392 | John Henry Stauff..........-. 
Stevens Point.......-.-- 9,524 | John Nicholas Davis 
SEOUe ton: 2.22.55. 2S. 3,431 | George Orton Banting 
Brurceon Bay.ss..i. 28322 S,or2 },.Charles G. Stangel = 0.2 usta: 
PU PRLIORS SoM akcrsk ici. Gee 31,091 | William E. Maddock....-.... 
Two Rivers....-.-- iat Wen Mee ake William James Hamilton 
Washburn sas oe so. 520 's's 6,814. Stephen. A. Osear.-2.5.2022: 
WintertGwr oS. sobre. CF 4872 We ue orCOSOMI AM: ic .= . see 
VIE ROSD AC. Sic -yo.3- 2 Sa oi0'e 7,419 | Addison W. Chamberlinj 
Wyisalls So Ms kok PBA TOMAS Del ODO Vicon cca oo se niee 
WYOMING. 
(HEV EDNEC::...2casen 22 24084 [Sas Stockwellcias. 2 e.e.< 
WAT ANIICS,. setae. jock SEZ haley Via WuOO\se eite ec ee ee 
ROCK SPrilles.< var.0.1- 2 = 4,363 | Oscar J. Blakesley SER kes on 
moriGalits sch oesiaes se 1,559 | Charles R. Atkinson & 
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Term 
of breads Salary 
Expiration of 
poe present term. eewaet 
years 
1 | June 12,1908 | $1,000 
1 | June 30,1908 1,700 
1 | June 8,1908 2,700 
: June a 1908 1,500 
Bee Oia ee A 1,800 
1 ae —,1908 1,500 
Hee eee (>) by’ (0) 
; Lge 30, 1908 abt 
Re MN cee Se WO ea ia ant , 200 
Saeed : Raney 1,1908 hae 
he 22 ers ? 
ee re i 2| July —,1909 2,500 
: ane 1,1908 1,800 
SOOO 3 2 Rae 700 
1| July 31, 1908 | 2,500 
1 | July 1) 1908 2,000 
1 | June 26,1908 1,400 
1} Aug. —,1908 2,300 
1 | Sept. 8,1909 1,750 
1 | Sept. 5,1908 2,000 
1 | June 14,1908 1,330 
1 | June —,1908 1,000 
Gi inchs (>) b (>) 
June 30,1908 1,800 
1 | June 1,1908 1,800 
1 | Aug. —,1908 2,000 
cee os (>) (>) () 
(b) Aug. 15,1908 (0) 
1 | June 30,1908 2,200 
1 | July —,1908 2,300 
1 | June 30,1908 2,500 
21 June 30,1909 1, 400 
1 | June 30,1908 2,400 
1 | June 15,1908 1,750 
1} Apr. 15,1908 1,800 
(f) (/) 5,000 
1 | May 29,1908 1,600 
3 | July 1,1910 6, 000 
baths (®) b (>) 
1] July 1,1908 1,800 
1 | June —,1908 1,800 
1 | Aug. —,1908 2,400 
i sen e h (>) (b) (d) 
(0) () (>) 
Parsee 1} Aug. 1,1908 2,500 
be tees (b) (5) (>) 
1 {| Apr. 1,1908 2,000 
1] July 41,1908 1,350 
1 | Sept. —, 1908 1,800 
2 | June —,1909 1,800 
1 | July 41,1908 1,650 
; A coe ms Cee wiaae 2; ie 
, ROL rey ees 1,600 
1 ee 1,1908 1, 400 
1} May — 1908 1,800 
1 | June 12) 1907 1,850 
1} July —,1908 2,300 
Soa 1 | July 10,1908 2,200 
wp kiine sz (d) () (>) 
June —,1908 1,800 
Rahs 1 | June 1,1908 1,800 


eorge P. Haverson, 1908-9. 


IG 

hJ. F. Bergen, 1908-9. 

~¥. A. Harrison, 1908-9. 
jG. F. Loomis, 1908-9. 

k John Jacob Early, 1908-9. 
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IIJ.—CouuEGEe PRESIDENTS. 


1.— Colleges for men, coeducational colleges of liberal arts, and schools of technology. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 

ALABAMA. | 

ANKE oe asin: ees ee Alabama Polytechnic Institute........... Charles C. Thach, A. M. | 
Weastiakewecoc2 esse Howard College... 2s ee Pek eee eee A. P. Montague, LL. D. ; 
GreGNSOro vec 26 Us eis oe Southern University 22. 2224252. sete wre etek Rev. S. M. Hosmer, D. D. 
DPtepernard 6s. ceeh cee St. Berard Colleges. 2 2G seceade ee eee Rev. Benedict Menges, O.S. B. 
Spring THIS se stisa Spring Hill Colleges 2552 ee a ts ei Rev. William Tyrrell, S. J. 
Wativersity Jos 22 een. eeee University of Alabamai.. 7. -owes- 2. se John W. Abercrombie, LL. D. 

ARIZONA. 

POCSON pales Wee Shee wee University of Arizona......-- Se spy ale pao = Kendric C. Babcock, Ph. D. 

ARKANSAS 
Arkadelphia: ise. o.e4 3 Henderson-Colleg¢ . g.4 sceiuie soe eee John H. Hinemon, A. M. 

Oe aes ee Sea ie oa Ouachita, College 50.2 Sa oore eae ees Henry S. Hartzog. 

Batesville. eee wee Arkansas Ooheégesiige sae ss Pee ee Eugene R. Long, Ph. D. 
Clarksville s2 ca cateces Arkansas Cumberland College. ...........- Rev. G. D. Crawford. 
Conway to oe30 eee Hendrix Collesecse tt 2. orate hers cess Rey. S. Anderson, A. B. 
Bavetteville. J 2. \s2tacks University of Arkansas........ Se oc i a John N. Tillman, LL. B. 
haittie Rock: <j. c.se% Philander Smith College...............-.. Rev. J. M. Cox, D. D 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkaleaye sec 2 See oy University of Galifornia.. Set ee ose ees B. I. Wheeler, LL. D. 
Clatemontss uu. . ee arses Pomona: Collece: 3. oo eae eee ee eens Rev. George A. Gates, LL. D. 
bos: Angelestt ss. 32 seneu Occidental Colleser inte sc cst tice seek amin John W. Baer, LL. D. 

OG TS cS Se aes a) St. Vineent’s College: 18... Be Rev. J. S. Glass, C. M., D. D. 

AO keh act, eae eee ee University of Southern California........- Rev. George F. Bovard, D. D. 
Ouldandeercs Aes wate California: College 2). 2 pee eee Arthur R. Macurda, A. M. 

HO Ve eds ee ae St..Mary’s College. o:20. ee ee cee eee Rey. Brother Vellesian, F. S. C. 
PASaOne er beaten ee Throop Polytechnic Institute..........-.-. Arthur H. Chamberlain, A. M. 
Banel raneiscduc eter see pt.. Lenatius College sos se ori Sauer eee Rev. John P. Frieden, 8. J. 
Be VOSO ase ce eee ae University of the Pacific.- 2-2. 2-2-2322 ea. Moses S. Cross, D. D., acting. 


Santa: Olara Colléce >. i 5 wate oe ee 
Leland Stanford Junior University.....-..- 


Rev. Richard A. Gleeson, S. J. 
D.S. Jordan, LL. D. 


COLORADO | 
iBooldet Mrttea.. Sodes oe. University: of Colorado: i). seit. a seer es James H. Baker, LL. D. | 
Colorado Springs........ Colorado’ Collere.. cseaecee se 4s cee ee Rev. W. F. Slocum, LL. D. 

Wen vere wee ess fee er College of the Sacred Heart........:-...-.- Rev. J. J. Brown. 
DO se eee oe Westminster University..............--.- Rev. Joseph L. Weaver, D.D. 
Wort Collins. 75 Sane ction Colorado Agricultural College..........-.. Barton O. Aylesworth, LL. D. 
Goldens. Ge. Stew. State Sehool of Mines:.-. =. au seeens- sees Victor C. Alderson, Se. D. 
University: Park, ...:...| University of Denver. ....22.0 2250.0 ons Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, LL. D., ‘ 
CONNECTICUT chancellor. 
eV arilondem ede £2 ce nc, ao ces Trintiy Colleges. suc bk pew eee ean es Flavel S. Luther, LL. D. 
Middletown: =<... sce. Wesleyan. University 22 ae. Soe Wm.N. Rice, acting. 
New Haven. ose. ecaicce Yalovllniversity. 7: So. See ee se he es Arthur T. Hadley, LL. D. 
PROLTS 2S ees aemets Connecticut Agricultural College.........-. C.H. Beach. 
DELAWARE 
WOVE ce Bee bok s eeeecicn State College for Colored Students......-.- Rev. W.C. Jason, A. M. 
INGWarkr ussite hee Delaware:Collegecc. ws ha Sleiecs a we Geo. A. Harter, Ph. D. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington... 2s. 2 | Catholic University of America..........- Rev. Dennis J. O’Connell, 8. T. D., 
rector 
dB Leh Ne eee eee ess ak Oe Gallaudet: College =... beside: aa-2 ees a E.M. Gallandee LL. D. 
DO. Giese = iiy aire eee Georgetown University................-.. Rev. Joseph Himmel, S. J. ° 
BE es a oe ee George Washington University........-.. Charles W. Needham, LL. D. 
DOG eee 2h. sane Howard: Upiversityer. 1 aes 4 See Rey. Wilbur P. Thirkield, D. D. 
DO ek ea eee St. Johnis Callere..sso8- moeereee eee sees Rey. Brother Germanus, F. S. C. 
FLORIDA . 
CLA Gaye kie cia eae pets Johny B... Stetson University. -ss_.25 see Lincoln Hulley, Ph. D. 
Gainesville. 27S: ..2si2e 2 Universityool Hlotidas 22a eres: serene tee Andrew Sledd, Ph. D. 
Waintertbarke sc. 25 7 ee Rollins: Colleve:2swates As. ay eae Rev. Wm. F. Blackman, Ph. D. 
GEORGIA , 
NG 5] O35 Gs papiec gills So) WS ait ge apa University: OLGeoreia See os ent ees David C. Barrow, M. E., chancellor. 
OR TAS T Gar is ie ce eee ee Atlanta Baptist College fy - ieee. 2 Sai John Hope, A. M. 
DOSS Sern. Come Atlanta Lniyersit yee Seq soc sae seen Edward T. Ware, A. B. 
FEY) ea sae Tatoos tee Morris. Brown College. 020 2k ek Rev. J. S. Flipper, D. D. 
DOF ee ae ey erie State Schooliof Technology ->..... 2. 2)2.-22 Bem G. Matheson, A. M., 
a L. D. 
BOW GON ee es sees neo ee Bowdon College arsenals Sa tet V.D. Whatley. 
Dablonepave ene. acs North Georgia Agricultural College. ....... G. R. Glenn. 
MaCONG 5.2 iinet Mercer University see cer hate a ass cocee omen Charles L. Smith, LL. D. 
ORIOTO eee eae eke FTEMOP VC COMGEO es wee cite torse em aia tetas Rev. J. E. Dickey, Deity. 
South Atlanta.......... Clark: Umiviersitys Sesser a 'cicoeeins meee W. H. Crogman, Litt. D. 
Wrightsville............ Warthen College......... fhacptatotaes amen W. E. Lumley. 


YOUNES Harriss. ee. cee 


COUN Harris Conese. 2 sean Seetncau wees 


Rev. Ee € Sharp, A. B. 
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III.—Coitece Presipents—Continued. 


1.— Colleges for men, coeducational colleges of liberal arts, and schools of technology—Con. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 
IDAHO 
MIOBCO We Jess ae cece ssf Dhiniverntty. Of Oates 2. .anmk cu casa cae ans James A. MacLean, Ph. D. 
ILLINOIS. 
1 Eee CONOR on fo sew ake w ewe kos Rev. Harry B. Gough, A. B. 
Bloomington......--:--- Illinois Wesleyan University.............- Rey. Francis G. Barnes, D. D. 
Bourbonnais.........--- Sti Viaterr’s: Colleges. 27 Sisson eae cee se lg 4 ohn P. O’Mahoney, C.S. V., 
arMnVvalle soe. 5 = a3. s- Hlack burt Couege. vos... fs... seen cys Walter H. Bradley, aoe. 
elpenage Ne wows call sa Carthage College. 02 Sos on a So a ss Rev. Fred L. Sigmund, D 
(GER OEE SRT ie se Armour Institute of Technology.....-...-- Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 
[SRS Pe Col ors tallteae GwiS MMSE ter seed soci oncaee bee ee George N. Carman, A. M., director. 
See eS eae ae St. Ignatius College... 0. - 2 ..sc.csleeav wee Rev. Alexander J. Burrowes, S.J. 
WOES se occoseee tee St. Stanislaus College... . 25.22.52. 0.0..-- Rev. John J. Kosinski, C. R. 
We Outi eae sen University: of Chicago: =. -..<c2-<scees4s<% Harry Pratt Judson, Lind: 
WOOCuUMI See k's esi James Millikin University :.2.22 02.57.02. A. R. Taylor, Ph. D. 
PAMNIT St eke = = Evangelical Proseminary............---.- Rev. Daniel Irion. 
ee meet EUR CR SOUORD STi.) iota nad Rae pate me Robert E. Hieronymus, A. M. 
PIVAMSUGR 2 2. ce. eo os Northwestern University ......../....--.- Abram W. Harris, LL. D. 
LUA BUEN a BAe COMORES Seam ani ah koe tee ce Rev. J. A. Leavitt, D. D; 
fee burg Gaseinien egos PRIORI OU SRE iris 8 he kk eae te Rev. Thomas McClelland, DD: 
a igh btn ropa Lombard College...................-......| Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D. 
rile Bete eta ne Greenville College. io. 02.25.0000 eke Eldon Grant Burritt, A. M. 
Suekootyilie 2 ~.....2.-- PUROS HOURS oil egos ese de ove be Charles H. Rammelkamp, Ph. D. 
ake Morest.. S.- 2. Make: Worest. Colleges. fy 20 Oo) Ee ea John §. Nollen, Ph. D. 
(hee) OA (He ae ae eee MeKendres- College .22 22). eure te M. H. Chamberlin, EL: De 
TE, bey 010) Ua USS aiaeea ee eat ep Emicoln Collese wore ass xia ek. wees roe J. H. McMurray, A.M. 
Monmouth...: ..2.-..... Monmouy Coleg ess 0 sae a0 ie sees ee Rev. Thos. H. McMichael, D. D. 
Drapery ioe Ss lk Northwestern College....................: Rev. H. J. Kiekhoefer, Ph. D. 
OURS AS ee St. Francis Solanus College... ..-. PERSE oor Rev. Anselm Mueller, O, S. F. 
Rockuslands 2. .2./52..% AuUcistana COUGLO Ls 'o.% See wee ek eens ee Gustav A. Andreen, Ph. D. 
es Sb, SOSODH B COUESO. . osc chit eee ee cee nse Rev. P. Hugoline Storff, O. F. M., 
rector. 
Aeerer itor. 22.5.2 s PxIataee WON SO. ous ties 2S: su3blavenoweue John D.S. Riggs, L. H. D. 
ATE oe es oe eal imiversity; Of MUNOIS 324,255 eases ee See Edmund J. James, LL. D. 
1 ES ae a a Srosnpour Oitlese Ae oe ero 5. as Rev. her Garces F. Daugherty, A. M. 
WU ACOT er a a onl Witea Lon COUege Biss a soos Sodio ei Rev. C. A. Blanchard, D. D: 
INDIANA. 
Bloomington.........-.-- TaGiana UMiVersib yi. occ ns ae eae ce eens William L. Bryan, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Colisecyille so... 2-2-2... Phe OSOp Ss CONCLO os clo he satan eee oe Rev. Augustine Seifert, C. ’PP.S. 
Crawiordsville......-..- Wabash Collesola iio. J. 3.5. esos ede ee George Lewes Mackintosh, D. D. 
Meninanl <2. ds ee Hupriieatar COMBES ovens ose suk eek aoe a Robert L. Kelly, Ph. M. 
MGEUWVAyNC: 2205... COREORIIGOUORS el os oe oe Sees s Rev. Martin Luecke. 
TREN Eta a PAIR OOO2 oa oc hie Sqr ss rare ann nee Elmer B. Bryan, LL. D. 
Greencastle.........---- WeiPatew  UDIVOISILY osc24 te ac emacs Coc oes Rey. Francis J. McConnell. 
AON OlS fete. ce ce sss FIANOVER OOMCROs tion’ ge suse e ese te hee et William A. Millis, LL. D. 
MPVAN EO Peers sass Butler Collese svg 22 hel Les SU ee SS W. E. Garrison, Ph. D. 
Pasavotteu ee. Purdue University: tei, tee ietes cons W. E. Stone, Ph. D. 
i! SEre006 0) So el ee Union Christian College. 2. . 22.5.2. 552.022. O. B. Whitaker. 
Wroores Hulls. ask o5 2 MUOOTOS EI COUGl ts ts i. Sb tae re Dk Rev. Frank C. English, D. D. 
Wotre Dame... 2.2.22. University of Notre Dame................ Rey. John Cavanaugh, C. S. C. 
Onidand' City. ..... 5.55 - Oakland City Colleges.) 2. 0ose 20 ac eee Wm. P. Dearing. 
Bimmbemnrads sos. 555 St? Meinrad- College: 2.0 0 ve ees Rev. A. Schmitt, O. S. B. 
Meme tate ~ 2s. veo. ee. Rose Polytechnic Institute Rotrcrh ic Teng Lee Carl L. Mees, Ph. D. 
OO: ES Se ee epee EOE TI WER OLY ON eyes eke egies aee et Rev. Monroe Vayhinger, A. M. 
IOWA 
ICTR ORS ara eee ee ee of Agriculture and Mechanic | Albert B. Storms, LL. D. 
rts. 
OCpdamaapids.: . 2.2 208. OCIECGHOLO Seo sta tacmicrd oi Gels ce Soe ailee oe Wm. W. Smith, LL. D. 
Ohanles City 2. 52.2.2. Charles: City Colleres mano. cain cube Meus oe Rev. Frank E. Hirsch, DED 
(ESS 970" eg a a UPN ig ty d ofianl OF oy Hehe cVehe cy ORIN Sirattane uate Sena gp ag ee A J. Fritschel. 
College Springs......... PARA Seve OULCE Orie e mee eke sua SAE ae ere Rev. R. T. Campbell, D. D. 
MeeMnsheess ces LOS ed LaniherColege snes ae oe cs oe Rev. C. K. Preus. 
Des Moines............. ‘DeseMroiies COMSPG io. wa) 2. secs aes Loran D. Osborn, Ph. D. 

Ghee bee a tere Drake Ui Versibyes sens <se,c- Cane Sees Hill M. Bell, A. M., LL. D. 
DUCTION ahs ee eee Sis posep hs \College ache adidas dee Very Rev. Daniel M. Gorman. 
1250 Oe! X¢ UO ae cr ae ee ParSQMsee OLAS OO ati se Unc ae tee Em Rev. W. E. Parsons, D. D. 

DAV OOD  sinian Hon. Upper Iowa University ...............-... Rey. W. A. Shanklin, LL. D. 
Grinnell oat oe eek FG Wa COlCPO awe ce rs ee BPR ale J. H. T. Main, Ph. D. 
Hopidntonir: 323.2 ac. PP OMOmO ONO OM oe ocr ea woe csalehe cine cnies Rev. E. E. Reed, A. M., D. D. 
Tadtanola ses. not ek SHimGOMeWOUCEO 2G aem 2) cus suels ceemsiemee « Charles E. Shelton, LL. D. 
POWAROHUN 2 os ola eueea State University of lowa.................. Geo. E. MacLean, (Aw ‘DE 
ATMO MM SS Clo ca hoe Graceland COuere ene os vie Ce David Allen Anderson. 
Teernds sees ich ass Prater MCW O ree ee Os os a Ercy C. Kerr, A. M. 

Mount Pleasant......... GernagmiCollesen es ets coals oni woke ie ee Rev. E. S. Havighorst, D. D. 

DD Oe ar eS Towa Wesleyan University.........-.....- Rev. Edwin A. Schell. 

Mount Vernon.......... Rare © OleeeG rico Ua bc eceinesen suite Rev. Wm. F. King, LL. D. 
Oskaloosars cq s.% <5’ ook Peni COneeee coe esse cscs ee sieeictn A. Rosenberger, A. B 


Peels pee one te) brine Central University of tows Rey. L. A. Garrison, A. B., D. D. 
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Location. 


lowA—continued. 


SIOMWOLGY= een. vee eee 
Storm wuaAkOr 2-22. soe cee 


KANSAS. 
ee en Siete Ne El Fees. 


HM porda sce ok sass a 


Holton.. leg aula ahs 


LANGCOMMREC ses Se eee 
TArdS Ore: be eke es 
MePHErsoni se. Sh ose 
Manhattan 247 oose wee 
Otta war i. 22 ers eee 


Sterlings. Slot. el tees 
‘Lopeka: 225224 eee 
Wiaelitaes ces. sane ae 


KENTUCKY. 
Barbourville... sss -- 
Berea. Se. eS ee oe 


Georgetown..........--- 
Hopkinsvilles22 7. noes 
CXS bON Sere ee cee 


St. mae coeie Se Boots BR. poe 


Convent: 22. see see 


Orono se ke ee ees ae 


CHEStOLUOWT eee ce eee 
Collegomearke es era 
PMN GCOGiCGAY. 22s on oe 

WF Zo Nein pce lar ach et ek 
aDIMe SPURS ne ee 
New Windsor.........-- 
Westminsterac-::. a= 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst Hers eee eta a 
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III.—Coututecre PREsipeENts—Continued. 


University or college. 


Morningside Collegesa? 2 2s ei 
Buena Vista College vases cua scc see eeu sens 


Palsor :Couepe sn 8-6... eater seeks Se ae eee ate 
Leander Clark Colleges. J ....o sauce cess 


Midland College: oie... casas oe cece meee me 
St. Benedict's Colleges. o 2 ccsingeckb aseee eee 
Baker University soo. 2scc sc .psne es aee es 
Gollese of Mmporia: .. ios. a «5 mageeeocupy 
Highland University... 2... .¢st4:.--eee4< 
Campbell ‘College .5. 2.0. ee eee 
Kansas City University <<< 2essse 2082 See 


University: of Kansas. oo. Giaso ec fic eee 
Kansas Christian College.................. 
Bethany Collere. 225 uo ees eee 
McPherson: College. ooo 23 200s. ee eke 
Kansas Agricultural College..............- 
Ottawa University 2 Sei cnc 2 teccueenaet Ge 
ota Mary's Colleges) 050.205 anne 
Kansas Wesleyan University............. 
Cooper Colleges: 2ye 0s Ss us sale as sue oe care 
Washburn Colleee st te aiicest os. peee es 
Halirmount'Colese :. .2ccce dass amen nee 
Friends Universit 
St. John’s Lutheran College..............- 
Southwest Kansas College..............-- 


Union: Collere.© 6s o 9 eo aa ee eek aa 
ered COMER. rn hs i tere ene ee a 
Central University of Kentucky.........- 
Georgetown College... ... 2s... seen cies 
MeLeanCollege 228. ee Saco eee 
Transylvania University: ...........----+- 


State University 
Bethel Callers. ic 2 eos ro eee eee 
St. Mary's Collese \ -o... Contes Geen 
Kentucky Wesleyan College.............- 


Louisiana State University............... 
Jetterson College. jt ete eee ee aeee 
College of the Immaculate Conception... -. 
Leland: University: 20) <)> doers settee 
New Orleans Universit 
Tulane University of Louisiana........... 


Bowdoin College. - 522.5 S2ebieees eee sees 
BatesiCollege of. 522. Sac se oe eee 
Universtty of Mainesss.2 2-0. ee eae 
Colby Cobege i v5 5. <o~ oes dens aces see 


St: John’s College. 2. se ee ee 
United States Naval Academy............ 


~Johns Hopkins University ...............- 


Loyola Colleges. [Pa aces Je re 
Morgan (College) 22S f58 fone eee 
Washington College: fsc2s222 552 bee 
Maryland Agricultural College............ 
Rock Will Gollegesis5 oN o2 aoe fe eee 
St. Charles; College nc2 eee eee 
Mount St. Mary’s College.........2......- 
New Windsor Colleges) so2222 0502 2272 ee 
Western Maryland College................ 


Amherst: Collegecciagansasenise es A eee 
Massachusetts Agricultural College........ 
Boston College a5 223s Sara aaa 
Boston University ofeos3es cece eee 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology... . 
Harvard University..i2: oy chee ee 


Name of president. 


Rev. W.S. Lewis, D. D. 
Rev. Robert L. Campbell, A. M., 


Dab. 
George N. Ellis, A. M. 
Rev. Cyrus J. Kephart, D. D. 


Rev. Millard F. Troxell, D. D. 
Rt. Rev. I. Wolf, O. S. B., D. D: 
Rev. L. H. Murlin, D. D. 

Henry Coe Culbertson, A. B., B. D. 


Rev. D. S. Stephens, D. D., chan- 
cellor. 
Frank Strong, Ph. D. 


Rev. Ernst F. Piblblad, A. M. 
Edward Frantz. 

Ernest R. Nichols, A. M. 

S. E. Price. 

Rev. Aloysius A. Breen, S. J. 
Thomas W. Roach, A. M. 
Rev. F. M. Spencer, D. D. 
Frank K. Sanders. 


Edmund Stanley, A. M. 
Rev. A. W. Meyer. 
F. E. Mossman, A. M. 


Rev. James W. Easley, A. M. 
Rev. Wm. G. Frost, Ph. D. 
Frederick W. Hinitt, Ph: D, 
Rev. J. J. Taylor, LL. D. 
A.C. Kuykendall, ASB. 
Thomas B. McCartney, jr., M. A., 
Pan. 
J. K. Patterson, LL. D. 
William H. Harrison, A. M. 
Rev. Michael Jaglowicz, C. R. 
H. K. Taylor, A. M. 


Thomas D. Boyd, LL. D. 
Rev. R. H. Smith, 8. M. 
Rev. E. Mattern, S. J. 

R. W. Perkins, Ph. D. 
Frederic H. Knight, Ph. D. 
E. B. Craighead, LL. D. 


Rev. Wm. De Witt Hyde, LL. D. 
Rev. G. C. Chase, LL. D. 

George E. Fellows, LL. D. 

Rev. Charles L. White, DeD 


Thomas Fell, LL. D. 

Capt. C. J. Badger, U.S. N., super- 
intendent. 

Ira Remsen, LL. D. 

Rev. Francis X. Grady, S. ‘se 

Rev. John O. Spencer, Ph. D 

James W. Cain, LL. D. 

R. W. Silvester. 

Rev. Brother Abraham. 

Rev. F. X. McKenny, S. S. 

Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D. 

Rev. James Fraser, Ph. D. 

Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, D. D. 

Rev. George Harris, LL. D. 

K. L. Butterfield, A. M. 

Rev. William Gannon, S. J. 

Rev. W. E. Huntington, Ph. D. 

Arthur A. Noyes, Ph. D., acting. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 
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III.—Coumzece Presipents—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for men, coeducational colleges of liberal arts, and schools of technology—Con. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS—con. 


University or college. Name of president. 


Sg bas fs) (6 Ee ee ee American International College........... Rev. Samuel H. Lee, A. M. 
Migtus-Colleves..2.2 22.2.2 - Putts CoOusse eee ee eves a eee ees Fee Frederick W. Hamilton, LL. D. 
Williamstown.......... Withliaiis COMUCEO aku ceebon ee ctc as oe Harry A. Garfield, LL. D. 
Worcester. 0 2-2. Clank gUimty OLslG yo). eey eine oe ere ee G. Stanley Hall, iu, 
DO eA S EE ee aaa Collegiate Department of Clark University.} Carroll D. Wright, USD 
ie EE ee eo Cottege of the Holy Cross... 20. <2. oie Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, S S: J. 
1D Xt Ge ak ee meee Worcester Palisthnle Institute £2: ..45422 Edmund A. Engler, LL. 
MICHIGAN 
INTER She So cla a3 2 o ANE MEY 2 SS ao ore Bk ade bois Sess’ plo ace Rev. B. W. Anthony, D. D. 
PRUIDTOMG eas se bec cet ee MGT MORRO Meni esc kil eee 2h me ee et Bec inet Dickie, LL. D. 
PANU Goose Sao AMI  SOUG RE Neocon 8 a Var ees ne ok ae Rev. August F, Bruske, D. D. 
AqMOALDOM: = ics ess. 2 University of Michigan «.. 02.2222 82.0228 James B. Angell, LL. o 
ebtolue. Csi on SCO Mb OOM mI aL) Ao RE OY | a Rev. Richard D. Slevin, S. J. 
iastuvansing. 25. s Michigan Agricultural College............. J. L. Snyder, Ph. D. 
MSM ale ss. ek EIISHAIOUC OUBP Ba Meo k or au es ete ss as Joseph W. Mauck, LL. D. 
LEUCHUCT AN s |) gi a eee LO perCollegsen rye gnr sine ee kaa sis: eae cael Gerrit J. Kollen, bY. 2: 
POU PMUON Ss Se. Michigan College of Mines................. F. W. MeNair, B.S. 
Héalamiazoos. 3 3s. i. Keglaniaz00 College tice... nies sme eee eaacte - A. G. Slocum, gi es 
ENGL 305) Fae ere ene ee Olivet Colehe so asigrnsc eee eee ee cee E. G. Lancaster, Ph. D. 
MINNESOTA. 
Collegeville 2 se. Sheet OOIR SUL EV OLSUGY 2c (o 502 a. lee awis aiare Rev. P. Engel, O. S. B., Ph. D. 
Manmea poss... 22 se. 4% AROS IES ElOLDAT Ws hs. comis oa oacauee aes Sven Oftedal. 
Oi tos namie met University of Minnesota..........-....... Cyrus Northrop, LL. D. 
Nornatebd! <2 25.28 CarletomiGonesesc ice go eat pack sch Rope Rev. Wm. H. Sallmon, A. M. 
Eee cl. eke. ey i OM CONCCO ho. 8 cre See ie cr Tt a ee Rev. John N. Kildahl. 
Pate. f 5 lel Se ue Hamiling, UniVersity < ccecucec pmiecme alee Rey. Geo. H. Bridgman, LL. D. 
IDA. ae Macalester CouUeeee ry foo oe oe occu oe ws Thomas M. Hodgman, A. M. 
S O92 UC Oa Gustavus Adolphus College..............- Rev. P. A. Mattson, B. D. 
Winnebago............- Parker College..... Ba ee ye a ee Rev. E. W. Van Aken, A. M., B.D. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Agricultural College. .... ice a Agricultural and Mechanical | J. C. Hardy, LL. D. 
ollege. 
TVS Te iad oe a Ni gre es Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Levi J. Rowan, B. S. 
ege. 
CHTIESE FCT ihe Aare a a MASSissip pl COUGEO ss 43 = 270s atieces pote. Rev. Wm. T. Lowrey, D. D. 
Holly Springs........2:. AIS) UIDUVERSILY 4. 5,32 setincs ay Sees ees s Rev. Wm. W. Foster, jr., D. D. 
rekon eee ce ke Millsaps Collereveris 272 sess 2b 255 SR Rev. W. B. Murrah, LL. D. 
Rranverioy.. 2.5 University of Mississippi..............-... A. A. Kineannon, chancellor. 
MISSOURI. 
Gamonomen hj sods ke Missouri Wesleyan College. ............... sig ea D. Agnew, A. B., 
(CONC YOTs SS eae a eee WHTISGAN A DIVOLSity ies cost 2 acetal. Carl Johann, LL. D. 
CiarksbUre.. 2.2.55... @Clarkspure College. 275.2 Pees kc esos F. C. Richards. 
CH tii: reer University of Missouri= 35... 0002 2 ioe. Albert Ross Hill, LL. D. 
Conception..........-..- Conception College; .. 2.202 Se beg ence eke Rt. Rev. Frowin Conrad, O. S. B. 
MipmentO Sl. 6. . os. eats Cantal CONCR OS he ioe as. See coe oe William A. Webb. 
MNO e tise her ike Westminster College....................-. Rev. D. R. Kerr, Ph. D. 
ASPOW). oa: oh asks oes PTILCHe Lo COMER. . yc ge mees aan ceenouante U. S. Hall, A. B. 
MOPORIVO.S ss eee ee pagrange Colleges oS ih ciccak ae ete naw Jere T. Muir, LL. D. 
MV Son ela heey William Jewell College.................... Rev. J. P. Greene, LL. D. 
Miaeetalle 2 2 4 elec Missouri Valley ‘College. 2.23.00. oc. Rev. Wm. H. Black, LL. D. 
Morrisville. 2222s: Fe Morrisville Coleres seein b.8 soeee oot ca 5 Allen H. Godbey, Ph. D. 
(Pe teva Pe i eat eto Rama Coulee sac hss sets aie Ube kee L. M. McAfee, LL. D. 
St. oa eG ieee Christian Brothers Bolihes ah ae ae eats Wee Rey. Brother Justin, LL. D. 
“D0 Ss ie Re a ee Sie lOuis) WMI VEESIty nonce wee tee cee ee Rev. John P. Frieden, S. J. 
RO rise 2 os SR Re cok Washington) University +25. ses. es eee David F. Houston, LL. D. 
Sprimenelds. 8. io DP ary CONCLGs a eo. een c:"5 afd Renee Joseph H. George, D. D. 
airs 261 pe Ord O COUCZES >.< 0.50 0, oe oa Ske oe Rev. J. A. Thompson, D. D. 
Wrearrenton'. 22).26.c.. 2. Central Wesleyan College................. Rev. Geo. B. Addicks, D. D. 
MONTANA. 
ISGZBOIAIN 2. ee nee ke Montana College of Agriculture and Me- | James M. Hamilton,§M. S. 
chanie Arts. 
Stes ee es Me ee Montana State School of Mines............ Charles H. Bowman. 
RVIISS CULL eter 20h 3 nS oe eee University of Montana fo0.. 0.2.5. oe C. A. Duniway. 
NEBRASKA. 
PSOMOV OE yoo hake) gels ann Belles Colleserner ee ee cor ck Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, D. D. 
SSRI, Uysal oe @ommengUmiversityna © vue 2s )s ear ee see W. P. Aylsworth, LL. D. 
College View .....-.--.-- iron CONep esata een oo a witae neta ae C. C. Lewis, B. 8S. 
TOUR ye en eke woe Doane Collevecsasen cea Mocee ns oc ee eas Rev. David B. Perry, D. D. 
Grand Island........... Granddsland College. ... 000.025.2255. Rey. Geo. Sutherland, D. D. 
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Location. University or college. Name of president. 


a 


NEBRASKA—continued. 


Flastings uch oe sees Hastinys College sah: isc iioii ee lise ae Archelaus E. Turner, LL. D. 
LANCOME Sa est eek o University of Nebraska. oo. ore2 eae eee pees B. Andrews, LL. D., chan- 
cellor. 
Omaha . Picea ee ea} Creion ton, UBTVersity oo... ek ses eee ewes Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J. 
University Place......-.. Nebraska Wesleyan University. .......... Rev. D. W.C. Huntington, LL. D., 
3 chancellor. 
VOOR Sk tapes eek a Work Coles... <i sabi eviedact. wanglnd adateee Rev. Wm. E. Schell, D. D. 
NEVADA. 
TOOL. Laud ecko ees State University of Nevada..............- Rev. J. E. Stubbs, LL. D. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Delete < 42 ieee setae New Hampshire College of Agricultureand | W. D. Gibbs, M.S 
Mechanic Arts. 
FLanover iiigs se stg ee Dartmouth College: c05 3.2 322 scree Rev. W. J. Tucker, LL. D. 
Manchester. ......-.---- Bt. A niselin’s Colleges snubs ie ore capeode Rev. Leonard Walter. 
NEW JERSEY 
THObDOKeN. Sie ake ee Stevens Institute of Technology. .........- Alexander C. Humphreys, Se. D. 
Jersey City $3.15 3-228 ree Si..Peter’s Collere. 22. .)s... cesses get Pes Rev. Edward J. Magrath, S. J. 
INGwalkacds. Ac eine ere St: Benedict's Collevew... ios. 2a acne = Rev. Vincent Amberg, O. S. B. 
New Brunswick......-- Rateers Collects. ctu. oc eee eee es Rev. Wm. H. 8S. Demarest, D. D. 
Princetgie see ees Princeton University 222.2. .6c. aces eeeens Woodrow Wilson, LL. D. 
South Orange.........-- meton Fel Colles. oo ans eel aks Very Rev. James F. Mooney. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Agricultural College. - ... New Mexico College of Agricultureand Me- | W. E. Garrison. 
chanic Arts. 
Albuquerque.........-. University of New Mexico................ William G. Tight, Ph. D. 
SSUCOMEO Ure ere teks New Mexico School of Mines.............. Robert P. Noble. 
NEW YORK 
IASI Boke ances ied User rr 4 ees Rev. B. C. Davis, Ph. D. 
PMA OGG 2. Gee eae St. Stephen’s College. . 5.5.2 oe en Rev. Thomas R. Harris, D. D. 
Pirookiyn <5 Sscaee Adelphi Welleres oo c8 09365 Bonde wo C. H. Levermore, Ph. D. 

DOS a ee Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn......... F. W. Atkinson, Ph. D. 

i Do eebaed she Sipe Daay i= 9 St. Mraneis (Coliere sooo on tee ep ones Brother Vincent, O. S. F. 

PG cca cease een St. John’s College ccsi0s iss is tee datenakedane d Very Rev. John W. Moore, C. M. 
Buitalo hee ee ee Canisits College: 5-2 cea. ance oes aanee Rey. Augustine A. Miller, S. J 
Canton a3. Aer ee St. Lawrence University..............-..- Rev. Almon Gunnison, Li 
Chintoiis, oe othe Bi gmtan, OOuere wooo ie a ogee Rev. M. W. Stryker, Lice 
Geneve 2c. oe. i5 it re: Hobart College ca: i 5on 2a. nha eee eee Rev. L. C. Stewardson, LL. D. 
Hamiltomerees sec5) ees Colgate (Umiversity <2 4 cig eeemeentoe eee W. H. Crawshaw, acting. 
LE ad ae ee pipers Comment Waiwarsity ... 356 154. asc sae ae ees J. G. Schurman, LL. D. 

NGW2Y OF oe ot ease College of St. Francis Xavier.............-. Rev. D. W. Hearn, S. J. 

BIO k 6 ckt toe oe College of the City of New York........... John H. Finley, LL. 

CO Ye mae caida eet eke: Columbia University -\o2 22 oe ote eee Nicholas M. Butler, LL. D. 

bse a Pe TN Manhhatian College.s.c5.00. eee ee eee Rev. Brother Peter, F. S. C. 

DOSe win aas ace ene Pordhant University. 55.52 sc ase ee ee Rev. David J. Quinn, S. J. 

Dayka ee ee Now York. Universifyei: 233253207 2a Rev. H. M. MacCracken, LL. D., 

é ‘ chancellor. 
Niagara University... -- Niagara University. oi sscsts Seip etek Very Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M. 
Potsdanise sae ee Clarkson School of Technology............ W.S. Aldrich, M. E., director. 
MOCKEStET: a eee University of Rochester. ............ pip Rev. Rush Rhees, LL. D. 
St. Bonaventure........ St. Bonaventure’s College................- ee Joseph F. Butler, O. 
Schenectady..........-.- Patton Colleges 20 25% 33. seen yer ena: Rev. A. V. V. Raymond, LL. D. 
SyPACUSO ew aN eee Syracuse: University ss. ou ae cee Rev, J. R. Day, LL. D., chancellor. 
Brey ees eee See Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.......... Palmer C. Ricketts, C. E. 
Wiastidoints: be United States Military Atademy.......... Col. Hugh L. Scott, U.S. As Supt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Belmonte cose cere St: Mary's! Colleges: yhdsc22 een i see Rev. Leo Haid, D. D., O. S. B. 
CH GWELD aco Re oi ae University of North Carolina..............- F. P. Venable, LL. D. 
Charlottes < ce. 5 oe oe Biddle University .cc66nc) ace ee H. L. McCrorey. 
DAVIGSOU pee eet wee. Davidson. College. ta sc 32.00 Of ee eee Henry L. Smith, Ph. D. 
Dena mer ee en ee Trinity ;Colleren Hac sear das eas epee Rev. John C. Kilgo, D. D. 
Elon College. ........... Hlon- College uceens oo 2S cee eee cee eee E. L. Moffitt, LL. D. 
Greensboro, N. C.......- Agricultural and Mechanical College for | David H. Hill. 

the Colored Race. 
Guilford College. ......-.. Guilford Cotlesecc sei 19s ix Sie aee esas L. Lyndon Hobbs, A. M. 
IICKONY: sci scepter tee Lenoir Collegei ec reece. weit te Sa eek Rev. R. L. Fritz, A. M. 
Newhonia aren ree ee Catawba: Colleges oie ace cae tance vuicio a ee W. RR. Weaver, dean. 
Raleish== 5-25.22. see see Shaw: Universtiy 2 i) eee ee ee Chas. F. Meserve, LL. D. 
Salis wren cece eae Livingstone: Colleges. ee ee Rev. William H. Goler, LL. D. 
Wake Forest...........- Wake Forest: Colleges. on ks cele Wm. L. Poteat, LL. D. 
Weaverville. <u... 2.23 Weaverville College. ...................--- Rev. L. B. Abernethy. 
West Raleigh........... North Carolina College of Agriculture and | George T. Winston, LL. D. 


Mechanic Arts. 
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IIIl.—Co.iutecre Presipents—Continued. 


1.— Colleges for men, coeducational colleges of liberal arts, and schools of technology—Con. 


Location. University or college. Name of president. 

NORTH DAKOTA. » 
Agricultural College North Dakota Agricultural College.-....... J. H. Worst, LL. D. 
ewer rth iae cat. ----- Fateo Coers aoe eas.) fee on ee eae ee Bee ee M. Vittum, A. M., 
Grand) Works 2.22)... Wesley College............... NGA Wane hi 6 Edward P. Robertson, D. D. 
OS ee University of North Dakota.............- Webster Merrifield, A. M. 

OHIO. 

JS ZO It Ee ee aie Biche COUerai i. ee. aa cs cee eee Rev. A. B. Church, LL. D. 
Wabanee ss. see Le Les Monunt-Union-Colere: . 2050s sete Rey. Albert B. Riker, D. D. 
ILC OY sah 8 |e ee ie Sk ga ENSHVATAC COLOR O Le el cian on nee ene Pokies J. L. Gillin. 
Yalta 02) ake Ne SN ee OlmosUmirvyersity yo. Bases demas. eae Alston Ellis, LL. D. 
MOLE nee ee ek Bold wit wINTVOrsiby <2 Lectin. cna te wee wae Rev. Robert L. Waggoner, D. D. 

ieee ete German Wallace College..............---- Rev. C. Riemenschneider, Ph. D. 
Codangmienn. boo. Y Cedarville. Colleges is cet ss ee ee Rey. David McKinney, D. D. 
Cinemmapie. Sas5 is. i Dior Mavaer COlSlB. soa os. Beem as ode Rev. Joseph Grimmelsman. 

WOE Pee eas. ole University: of Cincmnatie<  S2. 0 Sack Se Chas. W. Dabney, LL. D. 
Cleveland. .22..3.....56% Case School of Applied Science..........-- Charles S. Howe, Ph. D. 

La ae A Dia demas College. nh) eo eeoee ee. Stee Rev. Geo. J. Pickel, S. J. 

Ope ehtee poles Osa Western Reserve University............-- Rey. C. F. Thwing, LL. D. 
Wolmmipus. 2552.22 s220 Capital Universite. saeceatie 4 abet Rev. L. H. Schuh, Ph. D. 

LE) Tie aA ra SA oa aR ae Ohio State sUDIVErslty san. o2:c. nde eee is Rev. W. O. Thompson, LL. D. 
Mom tomes Spe ves Ose yi Spt SUL bGe as ces Ose oc esis e Rev. Louis A. Tragesser, S. M. 
MDBMAICR 201-6 ose IDGHONCR CONG eB orig eth) Sols. wreak eral P. W. McReynolds, A. M. 
Welaware. ss. Ss 2ck Sa. Ohio Wesleyan University...............- Rev. Herbert Welch, D. D. 
URC AN a eos e sk. os 02 MALAY COUGPO ci) cia a gal iaid im ee ue ck aes Rev. C. I. Brown, A. M. 
LS SS ee Ga 1 Ba | ia ae a ee a te Rev. Wm. F. Peirce, L. H. D. 
GmatieiiOiec < . oa. 5-- 2-52 DOniSOMeUMIVESNUY. acts ccs sc eek acelsects Rev. Emory W. Hunt, ike D: 
TE CTAEE co nial ot Se PITaMCONGLOL 2 ists se ceca een nee ee eee Miner Lee Bates, A. M. 
mid Nee tac sa 3 Pe COUGSOS. Us s s ab tee  eek eine oe ed ten Chas. C. Miller, Ph. D. 
iNET yt ek Marietta, Collogern 3 Sse oo. oe cas oe Rev. Alfred ‘i' Perry, 2D: 
New AMHONS She os. ett PATIKDUTE MS OUOC OS. bade Mgt teh ook A.M. Campbe:'. 
New Concord..........-. Muskingum College... eek. ca isckn ee Skee Rev. J. K. Monigomery, D. D. 
Loi chee ht ee a Oberim Colleges. so. 3 she Stee ee ~ Rev. Henry C. King, D. D. 
Sscisics be aS eee NEI ITV ErSltye sop acth.s See Dee ne see Rev. Guy P. Benton, D. D. 
Penne ota Riehurend Colleves. = orn bl ska Ges seks Rev. G. W. MacMillan, Ph. D. 
San GTANGS 252. 5. e Us <2 hionGrande Collereayvey sss. aeive sss Rev. J. M. Davis, Ph. D. 
RCIG Ee sais ude Baits CROONER Sere E hh NS ee res eI R. Emory Beetham. 
Springfield Say oa Wittenbers College. jou. 25 2 eee elie Rev. Charles G. Heckert, D. D. 
LMT EEE ea ey a Se Weidelperc University oo. ool etk Tae Rev. Charles E. Miller, D. D. 
Weestervines? 002 3.828 Otterbein ANVersity eset ta Louis Bookwalter. 
West Lafayette......-.-- West Lafayette College.................-.- James H. Straughn. 
Wailhertorce|.20 005.02. - Wilberforce University..................- Rev. Joshua H. Jones, D. D. 
Wilmington...........- Wilmington College. ....-. 2.2.2.2. 2.56.2. Rev. Albert J. Brown, D. D. 
WOSUREE = ecee els ct so. Umiversity Of Wooster <2. 508 262 ck: Rev. Louis E. Holden, LL. D. 
Yellowsprings.........-. FARIIGEN CO OUEEON, once aoe ke pore eos cee S. D. Fess, LL. D. 

OKLAHOMA 
loci a diane VITMEVersliy, 26 = i-ce tis snes mele leiomel- E. N. Collette. 
Rmerishers mo... Soa). 2 Kinetsher Coligges. 222 ).tcisccn eee bee J. T. House, A. M. 
PROMI University of Oklahoma.................. Rev. Arthur G. Evans. 
Oklahoma City.......-- Bp wort Ui versityies 2. 2s. jaacncs es ten cS Rey. Geo. H. Bradford, D. D., 
chancellor. 
Mimlbwatere.c. cas loco. ee eo Agricultural and Mechanical | J. H. Connell, M. 8. 
ollege 
PODS AE oo Reni mon ke cis sce Henry Kendall College.................- ..| L. H. Beeler. 
OREGON 

UNOS: 1, er ae PARTIC OOS Gen or Reo ce ae Gee cba eens H. M. Crooks, A. B. 
Ohvalisees.. 2S Sue a: Oregon Agricultural College.............-- W. J. Kerr. 
Malas se oe oS ke DALES OMe pe Saree iis <8 ae Ni a8 ai tas Sto Rev. Charies A. Mock, Ph. D. 
neem). Se et Universiby-of Oregoi-sseiu5. od ee Ss Prince L. Campbell, A. B. 
MorewNerOVG.... 5.222 ..Pacine. University ncias. oad. cecce beeu! Wm. N. Ferrin, LL. D. 
MeMannwille e250... . |. McMinnville College... 002. 6. cos ek ees Leonard W. Riley, A. B. 
IN OWADET Sree he Sou. IPeeimerGonere ce i le en hater ab ee Edwin McGrew, M.S. 
Pitomrataeseees.. oo)! Philomath Colleges ...0.)¢ sie ck Ree O. V. White, M.S., dean. 
OLOTMce oes etal os Willamette University..................-..| Fletcher Homan. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ATIERLOW!..-.52252) 2.2 teMuhionberg College.....002220......ssscs.e| Rew. J. W..A. Haas, D. D. 
Annville.................| Lebanon Valley College................-...| Rev. A. P. Funkhouser, A. B. 


BORER Aateae alae a ets Dem vancent, College. 60-22 teste So Rev. Leander Schnerr, O. S. B. 
Beaver Falls............ Genevercolerers s 0.20 ncn teua cde eeeets Rev. W. P. Johnston, D. D. 
Bepnisnennr: oot Pee IMOTAV In COleress an eS eee Hoel ee Schultze, L. H. D. 
Garlisleose. oi aebe. hn Dickinson College.........- ese aM Reve Got. aveed, body. Ds 

MOSROE sags. Spe. 2a Pennsylvania Military Collegesic. 2c. is. Cobs.€. oi Hyatt, C. E. 

Collegeville .o4j..25 5 0222 WirsiiansrCollere cesar mee see oe Rey. A. Edwin Keigwin, D. D. 
ASGOM eee SO se Lafayette College.......-.... Petanrae Spears Rey. E. D. Warfield, LL. D. 
Gettysbure.............-! Pennsylvania College... .........022 2.22. Rev. Samuel G, Hefelbower, A. M. 
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III.—CoutteGrt PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for men, coeducational colleges of liberal arts, and schools of technology—Con 


Location. | 


PENNSYLVANIA—CON. 


Grove City........--.-.- 
PIGVELIONG ceecne nse eo 2 
Huntingdon, ..sh.- coer 
MUANGOSTCH OS cccc soc city na 
PeWwiSHULE ss sos Se oe 
Lincoln University... ese 
Meadvillesuivcscneos fos. 
MYyerstOwhices sen See 
New Wilmington.......- 
EEE MELACC ROE 18 ae 


Selinsgrove.............- 
South Bethlehem........ 
State College............- 
Swarthmorecccey ee oe. 
Villanova Seles a2 fone 
Nolantoscea. 2 ree SS 
Washington, fcts eee 
Waynesbure Js. Ss0 baie. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
KIN EStOMN:, oss y aoe oe cee 
IPFOVIGENCE 2.622. baer 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston 22st eek oth 


Clinton eed faces iat gine odes 


New berrya2 {265045 208 
Orangeburg ssser 22. 
Spartan Dure <5 ee ee 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Brookings epson 
PLUTONS ae a ee ee 
Mitchell sass eee a 
Rapid City 2 uses 
Redfield... eee 
Wermaiigiy rien ser eles 
PViamictones sci ee 


TENNESSEE. 


BristOliccseocesee nee 
Chattamnoogac.<ce.: ioe pee 
Clarksvillessc252% 25 a5 
Jacksons Soe cee 
Jefferson Ciiy ki oe ee 
CRO MVILONS dsecse cesar See 


ebanon seco oe. eee 
MEK Gn zie 2s ae 


Memphis........---. pest 
Milligan 2. Seesaw sien 


DO 5382 2.ticte Meee cn 
BOWANER ec asuas cat wee 


Spencers esr ee eae 
Sweetwater ............- 
Dusculimocree hac sees 
Washington College...... 


University or college. 


Grove, City Collegece.. sct ee ecw cee eheols 
Haverford: Colleges. !-25 2 ou asecne oer 
JeMIa te COUCLO ss. so. aa es eee cee 
Franklin and Marshall College............. 
DUucKHneIUTIVeISILy =sceecaee coe oe eee eee 
PAN COM UDIEVELSIOY osicon acon hee eee eee 
Atleshon y Colleges oaicsscs.20 goa ce eee 
Albright Colleze. sis ac2 th ee 
‘Westminster: College. soso. Sk occa we eae 
Contral Hich: Sehool. c2vwsseeceos es 

I5a Salle: Collegecs ssc es ae ee 
Temple University-s.....cessacesoa steele 
University of Pennsylvania................ 
Holy Ghost College, .2ss.4 ae Lee 
Western University of Pennsylvania..... 


Susquehanna University..............-..- 
Lenieh Umiversity s.<..0 See eee ee ke eee 
Pennsylvania State College...............- 
Swarthmore, Colleve.ic1 5... seer eet eee 
Willanovea Cohegest JS. .usts cance Soe 
WVolantWolere. tocos sncscieene as eee Oe 
Washington and Jefferson College........-- 
Waynesburg College..........2..-..-.22-.- 


Rhode Island College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 
Brows University: coco 2 4 soe ca ee eee 


College of Charleston............ ere 
South Carolina Militar Academy... shied See 
Clemson Agricultural College...........-... 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina... . 


wwA Hence niversitiy.s. 228 5: seo ee eet ere 


University of South Carolina.............. 
Erskine College .3. 5 cde. cas oS eee eee 
Hirivan UMM Versiby,...ccc.0 scene ene atee 
Newberry College... ...<sess-.nseeueee see 
Claflin University......... 7 hp Rein Uae 3S 
Wofford Colleges: . eee a 


South Dakota Agricultural College......... 
HuroniConege : 22% 62 oo eee eee ee 
Dakota Wesleyan University.............- 
State School of Mines: 22555 A as 
Redfielt Collece ss - oes eee es 
University of South Dakota............... 
Yankton Collece 20 soos. see ee eee 


Kine Cotlecesss3. oe eee oan eae 
Gini tenon University s.scon.22655 

Southwestern Presbyterian University... 
Southwestern Baptist University.......... 
Carson and Newman resin oa ieee ee 
NO RVTS COUGPGH so cna eae eee 
University of Tennessee................--- 
Cumberland. University .225.. +2 .cesesece ae 
Bethel Collevez: a. os ree 


Mary wile Colleres sees. cato bere ee eae ce 


Christian Brothers College..............-... 
Milligan: Colletemcico22 esc. eich wae 
HisksUMiIversit ye sue i see es ae eee 
University..ot Nashville. 2.35. ..ceeer see cee 
Vanderbilt UDIVersityiccsecs.n sce ee eee 


Walden. University cco: saeenaaccer ee awe 
University: of the South? 220-25 sete ae 


Burritt Collere.2..3 ts eee 
Hiwassee College: 225). 2 ae eee 
Greeneville and Tusculum College......... 
Washington Collesewicinccs secre ee mere eee 


Name of president. 


Rev. I. C. Ketler, Ph. D. 

Isaac Sharpless, LL. D. 

Martin G.Brumbaugh,A.M.,LL.D. 

Rev. J. S. Stahr, Ph. D. 

John H. Harris, LL. D. 

Rev. John B. Rendall, D. D. 

Rev. Wm. H. Crawford, D.D. 

Rev. James D. Woodring, DD: 

Rev. Robert M. Russell, D. D. 

Rev. R. E. Thompson, 8. T. D. 

Brother W olfred. 

Russell H. Conwell, LL. D. 

C. C. Harrison, Lie Ds gat! 

Rev. M. A. Hehir, C.S. 

Rev. S. B. McCormick, Yad De 
chancellor. 

Rev. Charles T. Aikens, A. M. 

Henry 8S. Drinker, LL. D. 

James A. Beaver, LL. D. 

Joseph rh LL. D. 

Rev. L. A . Delurey,. O.S. A. 

C. F. Ball, A. M. 

Rev. J. D. Moffat, LL. D. 

Jacob F. Bucher, M. D. 


Howard Edwards, LL. D. 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, LL. D. 


.| Harrison Randolph, LL. D. 


Asbury Coward, LL. D., 
P. H. Mell, Ph. D. 
Almon E. Spencer, vice-president. 
Rev. Wm. D. Johnson, D. D 

S. C. Mitchell, Ph. D. 

James Strong Moffatt, D. D. 

Rev. Edwin McNeil Poteat, D. D 
James A. B. Scherer, Ph. D. 

Rev. L. M. Dunton, D. D. 

Henry N. Snyder, A. M. 


supt. 


Robert L. Slagle, Ph. D. 

Rev. C. H. French, D. D. 
Rey. Thomas Nicholson, D. D. 
Charles H. Fulton. 


Franklin B. Gault. 
Rev. H. K. Warren, LL. D. 


F. P. Ramsay. 


.| Rev. J. H. Race, D. D. 


Rev. P. T. Hale, LL. D. 

M. D. Jeffries. 

Rev. R. W. McGranahan, D. D. 

Brown Ayres, Ph. D. 

Nathan Green, acting 

W. E. Johnston. 

Rev. Samuel T. Wilson, D. D. 

Brother Maurelian, F. S. C. 

Frederick D. Kershner, A.M. 

Rev. James G. Merrill, D. D. 

James D. Porter, LL. D. 

James H. Kirkland, LL. D., chan- 
cellor. 

Rev. John A. Kumler, D. D. 

B. Lawton Wiggins, LL. D., 
chancellor. 

W.N. Billingsley, A. M. i 

Eugene Blake. 

L. C. Haynes, vice-president. 

Rev, James T. Cooter, A. M. 


vice- 


1.— Colleges for men, 


Location. 


TEXAS. 
aos ae ae Bsa St 


Brownwood.........-...- 
Fort re Ue eae 


Georgetown...........-- 
Greenvillescc.:..5.:..... 
LY ESTES (OSV | ee 
North Wacosss. 3). cok. 


VERMONT. 


Burlinstons. 20.2.2... 
Middjebury-............. 
Norbmnmelde sos 5.2... 2 


VIRGINIA. 


PASTRY ete Bie o.c = Sia aoe 
(BIACKSO UES See. sade saic'eces 


Bridgewater..:.........- 
Charlottesville........... 
WITS OE Vestas wie ohn An wise a 
Fredericksburg.......... 
Hampden-Sidney........ 
Wexine on. 2.2.2.5. 

JUNO Se ae ee ene 
Eyecnvure, -..----.-.:.. 
ee rape teee Coe ia 


Williamsburg...........-. 


WASHINGTON. 


iia os. os ok oe 
SOS hE. Se ae eae eee 
DP PGbAanew seo). Seine 
ch i 3 Bed ees ee 


Walla” Whallacccseseuo.c ce 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Barboursville...........- 
(SSE) 0h eee 
Buckhannon............ 
ilkaisses os. eo Se oS 
Morgantown....... ee Gee 


WISCONSIN. 


Beloit ee weer 


LS ae epee or 


PSO rar ar ai ciceie cere oS 5 
Watertown_--........... 
Wiatikeshage cn ts 
WYOMING. 
WUArAMMCL os ete ae eke 


Se EIUUIE Ve WE VODSIUY o.0 <ette c 6a ac onto mis ainsi 
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III.—Coiutece PRESIDENTsS—Continued. 


coeducational colleges of liberal arts, and schools of technology—Con. 


University or college. Name of president. 
St, Hdward’s College: sas. shes See eeees Rey. John T. Boland, C. 8. C. 
Universit yolTexase neo. 8s eae eee Sidney E, Mezes. 


ae hentai and Mechanical College of | Henry H. Harrington. 
exas 


Howard Payne College...) oo foc & John H. Humphries, sens 

Fort Worth University...................- Rev. William Fielder, D Pan BF 

Polytechnic College......................-.| Rev. H. A. Boaz, A. M. 

Sb. Marys Unlversityaiaccc. = eeccaeeaee se Rev. A. E. Otis, S. J. 

Southwestern University..............-.-- Robert S. Hyer, LL. D. 

BurlesonriCouegd es: sooo yo oa kt eae W.I. Gibson, A. M. 

Wale ve UiIMerslGyco en oars ona woe bee Rev. M. W. Dogan, Ph. D. 

Texas Christian University...............-.| Clinton Lockhart, Ph. D. 

AMIGO ON ESBS ect be cet S Nose nce cao Rev. Thomas S. Clyce, ~ De 
Bie DS AVAOlEOMIVRISIOV weer tum sctrset as cniccs oes Samuel P. Brooks, LL. 

PaO uinniCoere: oe scs coest onc case be ese Rev. William J. Laws, D. 'D. 


Agricultural College of Utah..............- John A. Widtsoe. 

Brigham Young College..............-..-- James H. Linford, B.S. 
University ofa terest aicsse se eS one Joseph T. Kingsbury, Ph. D. 
Westminster College.....2.. 2.222. cnceee ss Rev. M. H. Stevenson. 
University of Vermont or... sc eke Seas Rev. M. H. Buckham, LL. D. 
Middlebury Collegos2:c 24 ea o.- dowe oes os John Martin Thomas, D.D. 
Norwich WU niverstty os 4 22 ca ey os oot on Charles II. Spooner, LL. D. 
Randolph-Macon College.............----- “Robert E. Blackwell, LL. D. 


Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical | P. B. Barringer, LL. D. 


College and Polytechnic Institute. 

Bridgewater Colleges. os ..c os. 2k ecco WoBieyY ount, Ph. B: 

Wniverstty Of Virginia loo. car sae octets E. A. Alderman, LL. D. 

Emory and Henry College.................| Rev. R. G. Waterhouse, D. D. 

Fredericksburg College. .........-..-----.- Rev. J. W. Rosebro, D. D., acting. 

Hampden-Sidney College--.........--.---- Rev. James G. McA liister, D.D. 

Virginia Military Institute.................| Edward W. Nichols, supt. 

Washington and Lee University...... ...--| George H. Denny, Ph. D. 

Virginia Christian College............-..-:-| Joseph Hopwood, A. M. 

Richmond Colleve. i=. sneak Ack eedes- F. W. Boatwright, LL. D 

Virginia Union University_................| Rev. George R. Hovey, D. D. 

MVOBNOKC COMCIE eS Sor. ae chan e ooekee Sees Rev. John A. Morehead, D. D 

College of William and Mary...............| L. G. Tyler, LL. D. 

State College of Washington............... E. A. Bryan, LL. D. 

University of Washington................. Thomas F. Kane, Ph. D. 

Conzara Oouerss vee. neste fw ee ane ech OVs da. 3. Goller, S.J. 

University of Puget Sounds eee Lee L. Benbow. 

Wikitworih Conese zee. ae el ou dwn oooh eck Rev. Borend H. Kroeze, D. D. 

Wiliam COUCEO. Clik, Soot). c awe cles cm nciee Se Rev. S. B. L. Penrose, A. B. 

Morris Harvey College...................-. D. W. Shaw, A. M. 

Bethany. Collesece tera ies soca meee a eels T. E. Cramblet, A. M., LL. D. 

Wesleyan University.................--.-- Carl G. Downey, Ph. D. 

Davis and Elkins College................-- M. C. Allaben, A. B. 

West Virginia University..................| D. B. Purinton, LL. D. 

awrencesU niversity...2 c+. .s-cencescces Rev. S. Plantz, Ph. D. 

IBelOly COlereSe =. Sse PS Rees ens occ Rev. Edward D. Eaton, LL. D. 

University of Wisconsin................... Charles R. Van Hise, Ph. D. 

INTE OMBOC OIC POS arts a ae We cercisisreeis.s vee Rev. Wm. C. Daland, D. D. 
pIeConcondiaCOUlerescsaco- vase occ ac ccene Rev. M. J. F. Albrecht. 

Marauette College. — vaio. see obec tke Rev. James McCabe, S. J. 

IMISSIOMPEIOUSGes cas <2 nce enlace Lie helene eaten! Rev. H. A. Meier, D. D. 

AU POMMCOMeC erases sare cassie tenon Rev. Richard C. Hughes, D. D 

Northwestern University..........-------- Rey. A. F. Ernst. 

Carroll Comer eres meres soe kien vec sae ceae Rev. W. O. Carrier, D. D. 


University of Wyoming................... Charles O. Merica, LL. D. 
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II1.—Cou.tece PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


2.—Colleges for women. 


Location. College. Name of president. 
ALABAMA, 
AtRGNS S32 FAS 250% Athens Female College... ..........5....-- Miss Mary N. Moore. 
Fatale ton. pase tes The Alabang Brena. cn ae eee cee A. W. Van Hoose; H. J. Pearce. 
IMATION -ceme soe ael aes Judson: Colleges te. ban Ore es i ee Rev. Robert G. Patrick, D. D. 
Ge teucs Gee eee ties Marion Female Seminary..............-.. Rev. L. W. Brown. 
Malladega. a: s2 se ee Alabama Synodical College for Women....| Rev. T. Peyton Walton. 
PEUSCAIOOSH 2 n yes &. ene Central Female College... ...-..050 /22.45. Rev. B. F. Giles, A. M. 
Dos Se was ee iat Tuscaloosa Female College.............--- R. J. Holston, A. M. 
PUSKC SER. oo we eee ee _Alabama Conference Female College... .... John Massey, LL. D. 
ARKANSAS, 
Conway 22 sss wane Central Baptist College.............-...... W. W. Rivers, A. M. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Milis:Collesé. -\.. ees Mille Colleges uc oe owe. hee eee eee Mrs. Susan L. Mills. 
San Jose. oc. oe College of Notre Dame. ..................: Sister Mary Bernardine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington............. SRT DY COMGRO. cious oe hoe ne, 6 cae ae 
FLORIDA. 
Tallahassee..........-.- Florida Female College...................-. 
GEORGIA. 
IA THBNS SS : eee soe ce) krey Copp institutes scatosn eect) eae 
College Park... 3222-238 OO COMB yore a0! BO eh ei ak 
CUBR DEPEa lee sec ce™ sees Andrew Female College.............-....- 
Dalton 7. eee eee. Dalton Female College. ..................- 
Decaturee.s cece eee Agnes Scott College... 22225. 22 SA eee 
MLOPSV Ello seme coe me eee Monroe Female College..................-. 
Gainesvilles. 2 oae usc Ses ‘Breva:-Collegsess ok eines er ee eee 
Lagrange so ses sc eeee Lagrange Female College...............-.-- 
DOF Bisrereee Bue Southern Female College................-- 
Macon 7 lost ce nea see Wesleyan Female College..............-.. 
BONGO SS este se Shorter Collere ss eee eee 
ILLINOIS. 
Jacksonville: <2... 2.02.8: Illinois Woman’s College. ...............-- 
Mnomvillec esha: Cees St Mary si pehool. ..ssck oak et ae ee 
Rockiord foes 2s Rockiord Coll6ece. g-G 8 Oo ee ee eee 
INDIANA. 


Notre DRING 24k Sse 


KANSAS 

Topeka cs aes hae ee College of the Sisters of Bethany.......... 

KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green.......... Poetier Conever.. | peak ee eae eee 
Danville 2c o 8. coe ee Caldwell :Colleses. an ore ti gac Se eerie 
GaSPO Win ce pekee ee eee piberty Colleges oon: bcc eee arp se 
Harrodsburg scene. Beaumonyt College.. ssi ace eee 
Hopkinsvillessecaueso Bethel Female College.................... 
Lexington t2seuseogeces Hamilton Female Institute............... 
Dose: SL RE Sayre Female Institute.................2. 
Millersburg. nec ee. Millersburg Female College................ 
INIGAOORVILIO. Ga eased Jessamine Female Institute. .............. 
Owensboro.............. Owensboro Female College...............- 
Russellville -o dsecece ce. Logan Female College. ...................- 
Versailles ccs is. atten Marcaret Colleges serv or ee ee 

LOUISIANA 
Clinton vee wee Silliman Collegiate Institute.............. 
Koatchic us: den aeeicge Louisiana Female College................. 
Mansfield 22322438 Mansfield Female College................. 
New Orleans...........- H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. ... 

MARYLAND. 
Baitimionre: i sees Woman’s College of Baltimore..........-.. 
Prederiek 222). ives eae Woman's College .o. Gass ee a 
Flagerstawnnc oo ove. Kee Mar College soso. ee eee 
Taatherville oy oe pees Sen Maryland College for Young Ladies....... 


Sister Julia. 


A. A. Murphree. 


Mildred Lewis Rutherford. 
John 1s Gaines. 

J. W. Malone. 

Geo. S. Fulton. 

Rev. F. H. Gaines, D. D. 
C. H.S. Jackson, A. M. 

A. W. Van Hoose; H. J. Pearce. 
Rufus W. Smith, "A. M. 

M. W. Hatton, A. M. 

Du Pont Guerry. 

T. J. Simmons, A. M. 


Rev. Joseph R. Harker, Ph. D. 
Rev.C.W. Leffingwell, D.D. , rector 
Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. D. 


Mother M. Pauline. 


Rev. F. R. Millspaugh, D. D. 


Rev. Benj. F. Cabell, D. D. 
John C. Acheson, A. M. 
Robert E. Hatton, Ph. D. 
Th. Smith, A. M. 

Rev. Edmund Harrison, LL. D. 
Mrs. L. W. St. Clair. 

Rev. J. M. Spencer. 

Rev. C. C. Fisher, A. M. 
H. H. Savage, A. B. 

J. Byron La Rue. 

B. E. Atkins, A. M. 
Thomas C. Walton, Ph. D. 


Rev. H. H. Brownlee. 

G. W. Thigpen, A. M. 

T. S. Sligh, A. M. 
Brandt V. B. Dixon, LL. D. 


Eugene A. Noble. 

J. H. Apple, A. M. 

Page Milburn. 

Rev. J. H. Turner, D. D. 
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III.—Cotuece PREsIDENTsS—Continued. 


2.—Colleges for women—Continued. 


Location. College. Name of president. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Aawourndale. o.u5 2... 342 Lasell Seminary for Young Women....... C. C. Bragdon, LL. D. 
CEOS Sie sO ae Sumaons ; Collegesvers. sete aoe ck Henry Lefavour, LL. D. 
PMMA Os os. 2.2 se EO CR TIUIS Aaya eas SS ae al eh ERD ep an Le Le Baron R. Briggs, LL. D. 
INOLPRAM PLOW: ..os.265-4 SmioniConege Ly aeeis aan a ee ee ee Rev. L. Clark Seelye, LL. D. 
South Hadley........-.-- Mount Holyoke College.........:......... Mary E. Woolley, Litt. D. 
MONOS Oy. 26.2252 Shee AVeLlesioy: College: «sissies Gees sweaters Miss Caroline Hazard, Litt. D. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Blue Mountain.........- Blue Mountain Female College...........- B. G. Lowrey, A. M. 
Grookhavenie. 2 co 2.5.c - Whitworth Female College...............- Rev. I. W. Cooper, D. D. 
OMEAPOM ne es Sea ie allan. Collegeot ns si ee eS W. J. Lowrey. 
OMS slo ok ae Industrial Institute and College. ........-.. Henry L. Whitfield. 
French Camp........... Central Mississippi Institute.............- J. A. Sanderson, principal. 
ARNON O53) 210 SS a ea Belhaven College for Young Ladies.....--. J. R. Preston. 
3 8 es eas Meridian Female College. ..............-.- J. W. Beeson, A. M. 
PNSUCHOR ce Gens <n 028s Stanton College for Young Ladies......... J. K. Morrison. 
WOMCOLOC ss hice ews see sei Chickasaw Female College.............-.- Miss Katherine E. Crawford. 
OtimGIDSONY.. soce suse en Port Gibson Female College............--- Henry G. Hawkins, A. B. 
MISSOURI, 
Cobmmiig..< 22x seo. OTISHIAMOONGCED coca. ce cc akw st aces Cena ek Mrs. W. T. Moore. 
D0) yap seteapa cece epee Stephens Gouerse. Clon. spe tboseack asthe ace William B. Peeler. 
Meeure te ss eee Howard Payne College... .o2...55< ci ede Rev. Henry E. Stout. 
J" 0s UG) CN Aen Synodical Female College................- Rev. C. A. MePheeters, A. M. 
riper s 280 * flared ae CentraliPemale College...) Se ses eee ae Alfred F. Smith. 
Menmetvonicn = 62208. ek. Lexington College for Young Women....-.- Edward W. White, A. M. 
Lye )3o) 9 Ae ce = iiperty. Waties: CONCCG2 2.2 72 © fia eee e eee C. M. Williams, A. M. 
IMGXICOs remo etka ee Hard misiOonece os. bass se aa et beet ened. J. W. Million, A. M. 
IGS Se ee Cottey College for Young Ladies..........- Mrs. V. A. C. Stockard. 
Pienaness svc 5. eek Lindenwood College for Women..........-. Rey. George F. Ayres, Ph. D. 
_ NEW YORK 
JS TING; 02) SN SB Sea a WielisrCollecerceseuatsouesaenwaaeceun seca Rev. George M. Ward, LL. D. 
ANA ee oo in os sae RS EOTIPA-COUCL OM sir sid «sb ancien eeu eee wees Rev. A. C. Mackenzie, LL. D. 
New Rochelle. .......... ColleceofSt- Angela... saceccb ese ccoee ce Rev. M. C. O’Farrell. 
1s Shicioa XC) ol | aa a APIA: COUCR Osteen citys = Sin aacane ok Wim. T. Brewster, acting dean. 
Poughkeepsie.........-- ALENT oe G0} eres sds Oe ae ah a i A ee oe Rev. J. M. Taylor, LL. D. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte s2 355 on. shoe EVDO EM YWOLLGP Ec. carte we ease ahi ek Rev. C. B. King, A. M. 
GLECRSDOLOW;.5<'sc0: 55 -- Greensboro Female College..........-...-- Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson. 
lee Claremont Female College...............- Joseph L. Murphy. 
HIOMSOULE Ss oo ar... sk Louisburg Female College. ...............- | Mrs. Mary Davis Allen. 
Murfreesboro. .........-- Chowan Baptist Female Institute.......-. | John C. Scarborough, A. B. 
Oxtongesows 202 Pl. 8 Oxford Female Seminary .............-... F. P. Hobgood, A.M. 
TENE 2) CE ae Baptist Female University..........-.... Rev. Ral Vann D.D: 
SE 21 CL a a a Salem Female Academy and College. ...... Rev. John H. Cleweil, Ph. D. 
peavesville..... 2.2... -. Statesville Female College................- Rev. John A. Seott, D. D. 
OHIO. 
a “i Seg ny Leen ee a POLE OU CLO street nana ee bisa a Jane Sherzer, Ph. D. 
RR eS the Meth led 2.9 Western Coliege for Women...............| Rev. John D. Newman, D. D. 
Painesvilld WE reas eee TAK ee Me COUGEG <2 Ae ep 7 ee De Miss Mary Evans, Litt. D. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PRIIOMLOWIRs\ os! soe ae ose Allentown College for Women............. Rev. Thomas S. Land. 
TOR 2 ee ea ae BeaverCollerer aes ones oe nels eeaenls Rev. George D. Chrissman, Ph. D. 
Betmlokhem es oe. cals. Moravian Seminary and College for | Rev. J. Max Hark, D. D. 
Women. 
Binitevillewe. 2 lek Biairs ville; Collese. Sa rcco~ seat ae Rev. N.S. Fiscus, B. D. 
Saiyan May Tat el BrymeMawn Collece.' = koko. oc bw eee Miss M. Carey Thomas, LL. D. 
Chambersburg.......... We iene Coliere | Ise Oe a Les ae. nel ow M.: H. Reaser, Ph, D. 
Mechanicsburg.......... Irving Female College. .....2.......02220.. E. E. Campbell, Ph. D. 
PACES DUELS. Ses. 2k ae Pennsyivania College for Women......... Rev. Henry D. Lindsay, D. D. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columubiac yo See Columbia Female College........ PES Rev. W. W. Daniel, D. D. 
| DPD NESE, Sis ap a Ge err COUlEEE LOU OMIETAS SS Se SL Ss Sea ses eles Miss Euphemia McClintock, A. B. 
WVUIOW WES. S66 Sie cite enn's Due West Female College.............-... Rev. James Boyce. 
Greenvilles soo. est: Greenville College for Women..........-.. A. 8. Townes. 
Ons ete SS ee AN ape ae Greenville Female College............-..-- Edward C. James, Litt. D. 
Green woOOds seo. .n5c- .| Lander Female College. -......::.:.--...-- Rev. John O. Willson, Deb; 
Spparbanbure =...) 21... Converse College. ..........--...-- PR RME Bie Robert P. Pell, A. B. 


LSP GULCTS\ Siesta Clon POMMUAr Y. cuvasin ates sees caeeereec Rev. B. G. Clifford, PAD: 
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Location. 


TENNESSEE. 


FREKSON GS. o ernest es 


TEXAS, 


DOILGH = oe ceaeeee 
Chappel Hill............- 
Nan Antoniov cs) wet eee: 
Sherman soya bees 


Bristol 27 ai SU aaa et ets 


MariON. e328 bees oe ee 

Petersburg. oo. .aecd oo 0's 

Richmond By Res: i ee 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charlestown :..=.::)..... 
LOwisburg cs eye ban eons. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukeer 352) ceuwe: 
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2.—Colleges for women—Continued. 


College. 


Sullins College............. 
Tennessee Female College. . 
Howard Female College. ..- 


ee es 


Memphis Conference Female Institute. .... 


Tennessee College.......... 
Boscobel College.......-.-.. 
Ward Seminary 


Carlton College............. 
Baylor Female College. .... 


Chappell Hill Female College............. 


San Antonio Female College 


North Texas Female College.............. 


Martha Washington College 
Stonewall Jackson Institute 


Southwest Virginia Institute.............. 


Rawlings Institute......... 


Roanoke College of Danville.............. 


Hollinsanstitute. so 2.5 ck 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Marion Female College..... 
Southern Female College... 
Woman’s College.......... 
Episcopal Institute.......- 


IV.—PRoFESSORS OF PEDAGOGY AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY IN 


Address. 


University, Alsace ee. 222 

Fayetteville, Ark....... 

Berkeley, Cal..........- 

Pasadena; Cali ae eed! 

ese University, 
] 


Boulder- Colo co .t52-. 
Colorado Springs, Colo... 
University Park, Colo.. 
phi aa Deis ys 


Gainesville, Fla. 
Athens, Gai Gul cesee 
Atlante (Ga se ob ee 
Dahlonega, Ga... .... 2. 
South Atlanta, Ga....-.- 
Moscow, Idaho.........- 
CHIGARON Tc ees eee 
Decathr. Tih sae weeney 
PVGreka Tice ot seen nee 
Kyanstonyssesne eae 

Greenville, Ill..........- 
rata: Tiles er 
Bloomington, Ind.....-- 
Crawfordsville, Ind...... 
HMariham: sin dics. acess = 


College... ..... 


er 


Name of president. 


W. EE. Martin, Ph. D., A. M. 
T. E. Allen 

Amos L. Rawanda B..8. 
Rev. A. B. Jones, Li ibe 
Geo. J. Burnett, As M. 

Mrs. J. O. Rust. 

J. D. Blanton, LL. D. 
Lawrence Rolfe, A. B 


Rey. C. T. Carlton, A. B. 
W. A. Wilson, D. D. 
James E. Willis, A. M. 
Rev. J. E. Harrison, A. B. 
Mrs. Lucy A. Kidd-Key. 


8. D. Long. 

Miss Kate M. Hunt, A. B. 
J. T. Henderson, A. M. 
Rev. H. W. Tribble, D. D. 
John B. Brewer,A. M. 
Miss Matty L. Cocke. 

W. W. Smith, LL. D. 
Rev. J. J. Scherer, D. D. 
Arthur K. Davis, A. M. 
Rev. James Nelson, D. D. 
W. C. Marshall, principal. 


Stewart P. Hatton, LL. D. 
Rev. R. L. Telford, D. D. 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A. M. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


University or college. 


University of Alabama... .. 
University of Arkansas..... 
University of California. . .. 


Throop Polytechnic Institute...........-. 
Leland Stanford Junior University.....-.-. 


University of Colorado. .... 
Colorado College........-..- 
University of Denver....... 


George Washington University............ 


Howard University........ 


John B. Stetson University-.........:...- 


University of Georgia. ....- 
Atlanta Universit 


er ci a! University of the State of Florida........- 


North Georgia Agricultural College... ....- 


Clark Universityiee.c 2.550. 
University of Idaho........ 


University of- Chicago vic tas eisece sce eee 
James Milliken University...... ee Tear 


Eureka College..........--- 
Northwestern University... 
Greenville College........-.- 
University of Illinois....... 
Indiana University......-... 
Wabash College............ 
Earlham College........... 


Name of professor. 


Fletcher B. Dresslar, Ph. D. 
Wm. S. Johnson, Ph. D. 

A. F. Lange, Ph. D. 

A; Fi Chain beriaug? A.M. 
E. P. Cubberley, A. M. 


Vivian A. C. Henmon, Ph. D. 
H. A. Ruger, A. B. 

D. E. Phillips, Ph. D. 
Williston S. Hough, Ph. M. 
Lewis B. Moore, Ph. D. 


Lincoln Hulley, ers D., president. 


W. F. Yocum, D 

T. J. Woofter, Ph. D. 

George A. Towns, A. M. 
Gustavus R. Glenn, LL. D., pres. 
Arthur W. Rowell. 

M. F. Reed, B.S. 

Nathaniel Butler, LL. D. 

A.R. Taylor, Ph. D., president, 
Elizabeth Baxter, A. B. 
Herbert F. Fisk, LL. D. 

Candis J. Nelson, A. B. 

W.C. Bagley, Ph. D. 

Wm. W. Black, A. M. 

Geo. H. Tapy, A. B. 

Robt. L. Kelly. 


IV.—PROFESSORS 
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or PepaGoGy AND HEADS oF DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY IN 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES—Continued. 


Address. 


Greéncastle, Ind.......-. 
Hanover, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Moores Hill, Ind...-...-- 
Oakland City, Ind'* se 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa....-.- 
Charles City, lowa....-- 
Des Moines, Iowa.....-.. 
Fairfield, Iowa 
Fayette, Iowa......-...- 
Indianola, Iowa.......-- 
Iowa City, lowa........- 
Mamoni, lowa-<..--).2.. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa... 
Mount Vernon, Iowa..-. 
Sioux City, Iowa.._..... 
BISON OW i. > os <cialscscnin's 
Atchison, Kans...:..... 
Baldwin, Kans........-- 
Hmporia, Kans. . ss... .- 
Holtonsians 23.0.2 222-6 
Lawrence, Kans........- 
Lindsborg, Kans......-- 
McPherson, Kans.....-- 
Ottawa; Kans.s3 5-22... 
Hana, WANS So. Asses. 
Sterling, Kans /io2l2.2.% 
Topeka, Kans..........- 
ee ECan Ss CeO. 
Winfield, Kans........-- 
Barbourville, ge pe 
PS OLOA RCV onc. Ski lee 
Lexington, Ky..-.-....- 
Baton Rouge, La....---.- 
New Orleans, La......-- 


Orono; Mé-....5. 2. .8<0% 
Baltimore, Md........-- 
Chestertown, Md......-- 
Boston, Mass..252 sls. 
Cambridge, Mass.......- 
South Hadley, Mass..-.-- 
Wellesley, Mass.......-- 
tae Mass... ae 

(Day a) oe See eee 


Seo, Mich oe 2ee 
Olivet; Mich... ..022 2.2 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 
St. Paul, Mi 
St. Peter, Minn essere. 
Winnebago, Minn.....-- 


University, Miss......-- 
Columbia, Mo..........- 
SisWouis,; Mo .S.25 se Se 
Missoula, Mont.......... 
Bellevue, Nebr.......-..- 
Bethany, Nebr.........- 
College View, Nebr...... 
Grand Island, Nebr..... 
Hastings, NEDP oo sccc cuss 
ineoln, Nebr e265 5... 
University Place, Nebr.. 
MORK NEDE oS ame ue 


Hanover, N. H....... 
New Brunswick, N. J.. 
LS ey N. Mex... 
Alfred, 


IVAN a Cs caenten 


University or college. 


DePauw: Universiby .s... << -i:c-5snes Aes 
Hanover College tius-- oles tac cea ae 
Butler: Collegers. i cseey So weak ee eet ee 
Moores Hill College...................-..-- 
Ogkland City College... oo. ve eee 
Cop Colleee se ee Ree ae ae oe 
Charles: City Collegeinc 22.52. Weve Loe 
DrakenUmivers tye sso asoe scteeck Geos 
PALSOMS MOOlesenim 0 tow 2 oo aren ena 
Upper Iowa University.............--..-- 
pimpson Collese ys: hi deen teenies ve 
State University of lowa................-- 
Graceland College ace 25) 8k se ce es 
Iowa Wesleyan University..............-- 
CornGlCONOLE oe lok oo cae a ee eee 
Morningside College.............--..---.-- 
MA DOriColleres 2205 Tae U oe oe ewe ae, foe 
Midland Colleges 4. or re es ee bey 
Baker WMiVeLIsleycncea ss So ebw ek ce eee 
BM pois Coulererinr oc) cae de eee et 
Camipbell Colleges) 2 bee ehaed 2 se 
Winiviersity: of Kansas oo. saeco 
Boman COMesA kere. Soe ees Ea 
iMemPhersom College ec 625s... 5 loca see ie 
Optawe UMLVersity ooo css. 5 cere on ek St 
Kansas Wesleyan University............-- 
COGpe Coleco tases vel Ses here e Se 
Wiash burn Collage oo cas i. Spake ee 
Raimmount Collete=. 205025202 sek sess ee 
Rriemds University ss. Peace. Sock oelee. 
Southwest Kansas College.............---- 
WilenCOulese ae ce Soe ees ke 
MSOrGA UOLIBOR Ser Ue bc tein g Lose eee 
State Universit 
Louisiana State University..............-- 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. - -- 
ener URLVOESILY:« 2. a3 Meee cate oe cee: 


Name of professor. 


Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid, A. M. 
Wm. A. Millis. 

Arthur K. Rogers, Ph. D. 
Frederick L. Fagley, B.S. 
Newton C. Johnson. 

J. P. Hugget, A. M. 

Frederick Schaub, A. M. 
William F. Barr, Ph. D. 
Katharine I. Hutchison, A.M. 
A. E. Bennett, A. M. 

Charles E. Shelton, LL. D., pres. 
F.E. Bolton, Ph. D. 

R. M. Stewart, A. B. 

Elizabeth Dean. 

Hugh S. Buffum. 

E. A. Brown, A. M. 

J. F. Crawford, A. M. 

Harold W. Foght, A. M. 

Lilian Scott, Ph. B. 

Mary A. Ludlum, A.M. 

W.S. Reese, Ph. M. 

A.S. Olin, A. M. 


John A. Clement, A. M. 
Herbert H. Foster, Ph. D. 
Albert H. King, M. Ped. 
Elizabeth Duff. 

Emil C, Wilm, Ph. D. 
Herbert L. Wilbur, A. M. 
B. W. Truesdell, A. B. 
Henrietta V. Race A.B. 
George H. Reibold, B.S. 
John W. Dinsmore, A.M. 
James T. Noe, A. M. 
Alexander B. Coffey, dean. 
Margaret E. Cross. 

R. W. Perkins, Ph. D. 


Tulane University of Louisiana.........-- Joseph M. Gwinn, A. M. 


Wniversitviot Maing... 22.4502. 5- 62 eens 
Morean College.0td bo oe ae Rh eS eee 
Washington College... . 2.2 555..... vedas hs 
Simmons College mace Gis Se eek es 
EPA yAre UL Versit ys. toate ee ote ce ee 
Mount Holyoke College.................--- 
Wrellesiey. College: 2252 25.52 6223 Sas Sasa 
CUAPE SU BIVORSIE Von e eho eee ee 
Collegiate Department, Clark University - . 


MipACTiam CO OlOVE L.A. «8s. ies ce ae es or 


eG ais Be OTe |b Cete1 2 A ie A ea eae ys a se Le ee 
University of Michigan... ssesncs 2 See 
lscdale College: 2. oie an ets Oe oe 
HI ODOIC QUO PR Ge tres ame eRe Cee 
Kalamazoo College.................------- 
Oliveri Colleceres Hasek s G55) eater eee Se 
University of Minnesota.................- 
Maralester College:2. 2). ve aes eee 
Gustavus Adolphus College.............-- 
BarkenCollevea os ck esses Soot SES 


University of Mississippi.................- 
Wniversity of Missouri... .. 022.3... eee 
Washington University ............---..-- 
University of Montana... .-. ae eee ahs esa ae 
Bellevue Conese eos 5 seas ors ate ene 
Cotner Universiby2s. 222: hee eseetone ans 
WmionkiColece tie; See mie AEs Se Be ys 
Grand Island College..................:--- 
EL astimos Conese ati sean oe ketta sn elocied 
University: of Nebraska 2.02.2 seas ole es 
Nebraska Wesleyan University...-.-...-- 
MOVKOOMUBEA aoe Se eNOS og 
imniversity of Nevada.c0cc sis. scc cae sss be 
DarEMNOULM CONOSC Ss ok chs isse wee nese ce 
-| Rutgers WOleGOM eae erie te anaes stue 
University of New Mexico...........-....- 
Aired WiahViCTSIly sees. Saco soca amime aa. ose 
Adelphi Collese cess... eC e sec be ese. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn.......-- 
St. Lawrence University ................-- 
Hamil tom Collecere. 2 ol6 bce sac eas ose noe 
Mlming COUCLE a gems season owes cemieo aaa 


Chas. Davidson, Ph. D. 

Chas. A. Johnson, A. B. 

Robt. H. Gault, Ph. D. 

Mary E. Parker, A. M. 

Paul H. Hanus, B.S. ; lala D. 

George E. Dawson, Ph.D. . 

Anna J. McKeag, Ph. D. 

W.H. Burnham, Ph. D. 

Rufus C. Bentley, A.M., dean. 

Sarah J. Knott, M.S. 

Albert P. Cook. 

Allen 8. Whitney, A. B. 

Charles H. Gurney, A. M. 

John EK. Knizenga, A. M. 

Herbert L. Stetson, LL. D. 

E. G@. Lancaster, Ph. D., president. 

George F. James, Ph. D. 

Andrew W. Anderson, A. M. 

Emil O. Chelgren, A. B. 

Elbert Wayland Van Aken, A. M., 

president. 

Thos. P. Bailey, Ph. D. 

J. L. Meriam, Ph. D. 

Edgar J. Swift, Ph. D. 

Wm. F. Book, Ph. D. 

Wm.C. T. Adams, Ph. D. 

Jas. A. Beattie, LL. D. 

Charles C. Lewis, president. 

John L. Beyl, Ph. D. 

Albert G. Owen, A. M. 

Charles Fordyce, Ph. D., dean. 

Wm. R. Jackson, A. M. 

M. Lillie Irwin, B.S. 

Romanzo Adams, Ph. M. 

Franklin C. Lewis, A. M. 

E.R. Payson, Ph. D. 

Charles E. Hodgin, B. Ped. 

Charles B. Clark, A. M. 

E.N. Henderson, A. M. 

Fred W. Atkinson, Ph. D. 

F.C. Foster, A. M., acting. 
W.H. Squires, Ph. D. 

Vida F, Moore, Ph. D. 
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TV.—PROFESSORS OF PEDAGOGY AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES—Continued. 


Address. University or college. Name of professor. 
Hamilton; INP Yet: 62 72) Coleate University..c..o.co eee ee ae M.S. Read, Ph. D. 
Lthaca Nig ® s.ece G8 Cornell University. 0is.....0 25.0 tees Charles De Garmo, Ph. D. 
New York, N. Y.......- College of the City of New York.........-. Stephen P. Duggan, Ph. D. 
IDO a ee ak Columbia University (Teachers College) ..| James E. Russell, LL. D., dean. 
OTRAS rere noes New *York- University s.:2.s Baeae a. ore T. M. Balliet, Ph. D. 
Rochester, N. ¥o5G te University of Rochester...............-.2- George M. Forbes, A.M. 
Syracuse, N. Y.... +} ByracusetU Dryersity ssc sons a eer en ced J. R. Street, Ph. Dd. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.....-- University of North Carolina.............. Marcus C. §. Noble. 
Salisbury, N.C.. ap iivinestone Coleces eno eee W.R. Connors, A. B. 
Wake Forest, is ee Wake Forest: College. a2 52 Re LS J. Henry Highsmith. 
University, N. Dak..... University of North Dakota........-.....- Joseph Kennedy, A. M. 
Alliance, Oniot 25 Vee Mount ‘Union College. 0.0 ee ee eee John B. Bowman, A. M. 
Ashland, Ohio. o2..2 255. Ashland Colleges 5o35 45:45. ci eet L. Leedy Garber, A. M. 
Athens; Ohios..-2252006 Olio Wniversityc ese oases ees ee Henry G. Williams, A. M 
Berea, Ohio............- Baldwin University... ... ccs ss. ceed Fletcher D. Ward, B.S. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...._... University of Cincinnati-. J). eae eee Wm. P. Burris, A. M., dean. 
Columbus, Ohios)2. 2225) (Ohio State Uni versity. .224-- es 0-caseeees Frank P. Graves, Ph. D. 
New Athens, Ohio.....- Muskingum College 3:05:52 022. cose John G. Lowery. 
Oberlin, ‘Ohiow se one: Oberlin College -~550.. 4c ee Edward A. Miller, A. B. 
Oxford, Ohio. 2) 252'> 0.4) “Mila Ani eisity os nian ses seee peeeee Harvey C. Minnich, A. M. 
Titi, OMG lsat 4. fase Heidelberg University. cac2ocs.s see ee Aaron W. Ricksecker, A.B. 
Westerville, Ohio....... Otterbein. University... 2. cu eres ieeeeeere Thomas J. Sanders, Ph. D. 
Wilberforce, Ohio.....-.. Wilberforce University...............2.--: Sarah C. B. Scarborough, M. Pd. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio ss)" Awtoch, College 22) 5-00 sae os Seeeeeee ee W. W. Weaver, A. M. 
Eugene, Oreg..........- University of Oregon. 3.0 ou oee Sees H. D. Shelden, Ph. D. 
Salem, Ores: 2a ieee Willamette University 2/ia0e5 be ee Mary E. Reynolds, B.S. 
Allegheny, Pa...........| Western University of Pennsylvania...... E. B. Huey, Ph. D. 
Alientown, Pad. sas-2 6 Munbienbere Colleps.. 238 22 oS eeeee o G. T. Ettinger, Ph. D. 
Carmisle, Pacino yess DMekinson College ce sincc oe rere neces ae Wm. L. Gooding, Ph. D. 
Collegeville, Pas... 22222) Ursiins College... 22 enc s ok peek ae Geo. L. Omwake, A. M., dean. 
Bryn Mawr Pa corse a Bryp Mawr College... 22s 208 se ecto James H. Leuba, Ph. D. 
Grove City, Pause: Grove City College... ee a. ene e C. M. Thomas, Ph. D. 
Huntingdon, Pas. s sie JUmtate College oe. as 20 2 Ney a ae ely agi J. H. Brumbaugh. 
Lewisburg, Pacess oioce Bucknell Universtiy. Voie cowcoc eres Thomas A. Edwards, A. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa......-- Central High School 22.22) 092i 6 ae Francis B. Brandt, Ph. D. 
DO acer ae see Pempile: WmEVeEralby sce ecw staat eee See Herbert Stotesbury, Phas, 
UD Yeates 4 Baie to University of Pennsylvania.............-- A.D. Yocum, Ph. D. 
Selinsgrove, Pa.........- Susquehanna University................-- William Noetling, A.M. 
Providence Ri J.<.222231 Brown University sco oes eeaenee se W.B. Jacobs, A. M. 
Columbia, BOS Sess University of South Carolina............-- Patterson Wardlaw, A. B. 
Orangeburg, S. C.......- Claflin (Umiversity 2-22 265. 05 1 ee teens G. Le Roy Noyes, A. B. 
Brookings, S. Dak.....- South Dakota Agricultural College. ....--- Rufus B. McClenon, A. M. 
Mitchell, S. Dak.......- Dakota Wesleyan University.............- Samuel Weir, Ph. D. 
Vermilion, S. Dak.....-. University of South Dakota...-..........- A. W. Trettien. 
Yankton, S. Dak........ ankton Golleve coco lee se hee asians aes Henry K. Warren, LL. D. 
Knoxville, Tenn.......- University of Tennessee.........--2--.25.: P. P. Claxton, A. M. 
Nashville, Tenn.........| University of Nashville................... Albert T. Barrett, LL. D. 
Austin: Texces eee UUNINGISILY OF VeOxaS2 2 he sace2 vee a eee W.S. Sutton, A. M. 
Wace, Dexc2 32 eee 3 Baylor UDIVersity... <2 42 oon ke eee Frederick Eby, Ph. D. 
Logan, Utah italien Brigham Young College................--- Daniel C. Jensen, A. B. 
Salt Lake: City, Utah: 1 University of Ota! 22) we ct ee Wm. M. Stewart, M. Di. 
Charlottesville, Va.....- University-of Virginiac. 2 0-24 2 Wm. H. Heck, A. M. 
MMOty Vase ee eee Emory and Henry College....... gis TRON Ps “McConnell, Ph. D., acting. 
Lynch purge Vases Teas Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. eae ye oe Wilmot B. Lane, P D. 
HAlew, Vase aoe ee Roanoke. College: 625). eee ee BE F. V.N. Painter, A. M. 
Williamsburg, Va......- College of William and Mary east cine Rane estes 
Pullman, Wash..2...-.. State College of Washington............... Hiram C. Sampson, A. B. 
Seattle, Wash........... University of Washington...............-- Edward O. Sisson, Ph. D. 
Tacoma, Wash... .2.s University of Puget Sounds. 23255 osac B. E. McProud, A. M. 
Morgantown, W. Va....| West Virginia University...............-. Jasper N. Deahl, A. M. 
Beloit Wisse eae Beloit-Collese!is oo - 57 vs a0 ee eee eee Almon W. Burr, A. M. 
Madison, WaSiy2s ae singe University of Wisconsin22). 272226 seco ae M. Vincent O’Shea, B. L. 
Ripon, Wis ith has: Ripon College.< 324 Svea sea ee Se ee Wm. J. Mutch, Ph. D. 
Waukesha, Wis.......-.- Carroll College-.0 54. 32 nee ay cee one Samuel B. Ray, A. M. 


Laramie, Wyo.......-.- University of Wyoming. >... 52. 2 eee John Franklin Brown, Ph. D. 
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Principal. 


Henry T. Lile. 
Marshall C. Wilson. 

C. W. Daugette. 

Miss Julia S. Tutwiler. 


E. M. Shackelford. 


A. N. Taylor. 
A. J. Matthews. 


Isaac Fisher. 


Chas. C. Van Liew. 
Jesse F. Millspaugh. 
Samuel T. Black. 
Frederick Burk. 
Morris Elmer Dailey. 


Besse E. Howes. 
John R. Perkins. 
Marcus White. 
Arthur B. Morrill. 
Henry T. Burr. 


Clara Mendenhall. 


Anne M. Goding. 
Lucy E. Moten. 


Nathan B. Young. 


EK. C. Branson. 

J. Walter Hendricks. 
M. M. Parks. 

R. R. Wright. 


G. A. Axline. 
Geo. H. Black. 


D. B. Parkinson. 


L. C. Lord. 
Ella Flagg Young. 
John W. Cook. 


Alfred Bayliss. 
David Felmley. 


M. E. Nicholson. 
William W. Parsons. 


Homer H. Seerley. 


M. A. Reed. 


Location. Name of institution. 
ALABAMA. 
Walegiiers. 22 eee Falkyille: NormalColletess.23 026.6 3.0 oes. ede dee 
Ploreanes. oe so ee ptate: Normal Collesevescist 222. ee ee 
PaCKSOMVING. 2 2 koe oc foot. CO (Cea Mii e Heer yc eae taNee ep Rae eer Se eel CR ERI SL 
ivaneston. .. 22.2. 3e05. Alabama Normal College for Girls................- 
ipnmaabe = ede ee Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes. ..} W. H. Council. 
Mee ess. = ete ese State Normal College... osc. eee ected veseecsee ise 
ARIZONA. 
AP Stal. 2-. eek chee SS Northern Arizona Normal School...........-.---- 
SMES 0 3 ge ek ae aS Tempe Normal School of Arizona..............---- 
ARKANSAS. 
PU ts ee ee = Branch Normal College (colored).......-.....-.-.- 
CALIFORNIA 
ST SS ee ee California State Normal School...............- ies 
TON eee SUAte NOPMaAL SCHOO Wc cca it. eee ons de kiesc hiss 
RAO hes sec oe Seine be Ae enero Ltn BES Gass US dint erro nis mee ets 
Sameranciscoo. 22. Shy!" ED eee eet Rem beeen Se ee ar Galan en eck ave E 
SE Sapa s yeie ieaae ae “iM psa ts Ape a IM hy he Cea ds SRB Bie AR Le Sat) 
COLORADO. 
oe ae Colorado State Normal School.............--...-- 
CONNECTICUT. 
Briageport........-... 2. Bridgeport Training School............-..-----.-- 
Sg eee nate, INOLMIAL ChOOeeae tice. se. loos oe oe kat See 
New Britain .....-...... Normals Training Schools 2.5. 0b Meteo soe 
New: HLavencc co... -s20 State Normal Training School.............-..-..- 
Wy ulbimramgie 2250 Sse e ia eet aw se Eee 5 oe eee Se a a ne te PRESET 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.......-.-.- Wilmington Teachers Training School...........-. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington.........-.- Washington Normal School No. 1............----- 
eee Washington Normal School No. 2 (colored)....-..- 
FLORIDA. 
Tallahassee...........-- Florida State Normal and Industrial College (col- 
ored). 
GEORGIA. 
RS ee Pie INOTIBGUSOUOOL os. oe obs Skins se cose souk < 
SOUS oo Ss - 24-2 Ss Southern Normal institute. 3. osc cccs sewed sen 
Milledgeville. ..........- Georgia Normal and Industrial College............ 
Savanna... 2.22... s 02 State Industrial College (colored)...............--- 
IDAHO 
i RS a Sena rare mormeal BebOOh ey. Souk sth Pthie Js .8k Sack 
MASSON os 6h SO ey. Ce pa) SED a eS NA eee a a ke OE or Sa Fe 
ILLINOIS. 
Carbondale.) .e...5.65.5 Southern Tllinois State Normal University........ 
CMOTIeStON 8.5. Let Eastern Illinois State Normal School.........--.-- 
Chicago, Station O...... Cicaro:. Normal Benoa ios. .s 265 oooh cde aoe as 
DVO WAL ee Northern Illinois State Normal School.........--- 
PAR OMANN eso ge cc's. os Western Illinois State Normal School........---..-. 
IN OLMMhe rato ee lS. Illinois State Normal University...........-...--. 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis............ Indianapolis Normal School...............-------- 
MOrrec Haute. = cee ce 2 Indiana State Normal School........-...--------- 
IOWA. 
CodaePallse. oo oy Towa State Normal School................-------- 
WVOOCDING 32). 23.52 che ok Woodbine Normal and Commercial School.-.....-- 
KANSAS. 
JE: cy ep spe oe a ie StateNormal schoGker: oti.) eel wegvic eect teers 


Joseph H. Hill. 
William S. Picken. 
R. S. Russ. 
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Location. ' Name of institution. Principal. 
KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green........- Western Kentucky State Normal School. ........- H. H. Cherry. 
Branktortage wiieo soe State Normal and Industrial Institute for Col- | John H. Jackson. 
ored Persons. 
Lovisville.20 sae. SS Louisville: Normal. Schook.: ¢iolis>.cates soe beee W.J.McConathy. 
Richiiond , 322500 ts Eastern Kentucky State Normal School........-. R. N. Roark. 
LOUISIANA. . 
Natchitoches...........- Louisiana State Normal School.................-- B. C. Caldwell. 
New Orleans........---- New Orleans Normal School.........-..--..------ Miss Margaret C. Hanson. 
MAINE 
Castine io ses eer ee Eastern State Normal School...........--..------ Albert F. Richardson. 
Parmingtoni . vesesss ose Farmington State Normal School...........--.--- George C. Purington. 
Fort Rent. ss ica sce Madawaska Training School..............-....--- Mary P. Nowland. 
Gorham aries sles es State Normal School. 2>.5.6.0.2-6ane eee een oe ee Walter E. Russell. 
LOO. cise sca eeedans Lae Normal Academy. .. 552 3.)cs6255 ea ee Albert A. Towne. 
Sprineiicldss. 7 tc sete Springfield Normal School.............-.-.-...--- Florence A. Parker. 
MARYLAND. { 
Baltimore 3. 32.jo0 wasee Baltimore Normal School for Education of Col- | Geo. Harrison. 
ored Teachers. 
DO «A Gate cto nce Baltimore Teachers Training School ........--.-.-.- Sarah C. Brooks. 
DG ene taken ae Maryland State Normal School............-.-.--- Geo. W. Ward. 
PTOstHurg.. oo eaeee ene sees Osc dis bin bw clicig SMe tes a Oe A ee eee Edward D. Murdaugh. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PB OSLOMT Ss wR te sek TAS Boston Normal School <csceias est eee eee eee Wallace C. Boyden. 
Donia ee een ave Massachusetts Normal Art School...............-- George H. Bartlett. 
Bridgewater: ......22 2. State Normal Schools .o.05) }eedee eee a eee ates Albert G. Boyden. 
HWitChDUEG sess ec ect eee cle ares dol. So a eu See ee ae ae ees John G. Thompson. 
Framinghamive-c. Seat OS Jest Sd ae Se oa ech aes Ore te Ste a TS Henry Whittemore. 
PRyannis pe Ae Pee ee (i Vo Nee eee ae a ee Ey RA MMe Sameer Ae Ts es Wm. A. Baldwin. 
TOWEL Ci es Gee oe eee Qs Nee SOO EE SN eee Saree ene Sate Cyrus A. Durgin. 
DOs ete Ever tee oe Training Sehool for Teacher. .. .¢250 2020 sanceese Gertrude Edmund. 
INOPUNGA Canis tae aue eens Staté Normal-School ie. 5. Pee ae eee F. F. Murdock. 
Salomon: Sars ee GO ft en fot oo ee ene ieee area Joseph Asbury Pitman. 
Weestheld sacra Dest eees OSs Se OE as aa Po Bee edict ieee mass Clarence A. Brodeur. 
Weorcesterns veces ieee. See eae GO Sr ote inthe aeons oh anes Perens 6 ee ie eae E. Harlow Russell. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit. Seo. Jose woes Washington Normal School. .....-...........-...- Chas. L. Spain. 
EeSIBINAZOO aes epee ae Western State Normal School........--..-.-.---.- Dwight B. Waldo. 
Marquette ss. =. 2. cc ceee State Normal Schools! .°. 22. cease se cone eee an eee James H. B. Kaye. 
Mount Pleasant......... Central State Normal School.........----....-...- Chas. T. Grawn. 
Y psilantiaos = setae Michigan State Normal School........-.--...-..-- Lewis H. Jones. 
MINNESOTA. 
Duluth SF Bisisvso roe. State Normal Schools: 2s cess one oka foe eee E. W. Bohannon. 
Man KATO Gud aca aan Soe len ee 6 U0 paper ge er am areata es IM LSE w ed ae te che 5 ll Pe Chas. H. Cooper. 
Moorheadick 3 soca GOs Mee Re ee aie Ee eae Ree urea opel erat a Frank A. Weld. 
Sie Clouds te ese see ocopes 6 (0 eae hap Ma Mate ofa RR RE MR eee Wy nr eh ni ts acne t W. A. Shoemaker. 
St. Pawlie oem eiae: sees Teachers Training School: |. 22ey-cs See tee Hiram W. Slack. 
Winona. Seeds sae State. Normal School eeecii2: or 2ttecc scare G. E. Maxwell. 
MISSISSIPPI 
HOLMAN Ac cle ore cteahe oa Mississippi Normal Institute. .............-...-.-. John B. Thompson. 
Walnut Grove.........- Mississippi Central Normal School.........-...... John Rundle. 
MISSOURI. 
Cape Girardeau......... State Normal School, tp .nsckesse cee een at areas W.S. Dearmont. 
rcs tiieere rave = siete State Normal School (first district)...........-...- John R. Kirk. 
Maryvillew. = ceeceer ces State NormalSchoolssac6 22k oo eos se ocinve curate Homer M. Cook. 
Bb Ost, cou a escrse se ce Teachers College seo eo eee ace cee aieee mess John W. Withers. 
Warrensburg: 222.22. State Normal School (second district)............- W.J. Hawkins. 
MONTANA. 
MiOMe lt Se ee wee Montana, Normal Schools 2. soa. sce cs alt cesses Henry H. Swain. : 
NEBRASKA. 
KCOATTIGV Ges esas Ene ae State NormaliSehooleneasico. ss ace eee eee aeae A. O. Thomas. 
PON eee ee cee Nebraska State Normal School...............-.-.- J. W. Crabtree. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
EAVIMOUUNs ones eens State NormaltSchool jcc -cnescneaceecnececesecicaans J. E. Klock 


Location. 


NEW JERSEY. 
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1.—Public normal schools—Continued. 


Name of institution. 


Principal. 


WOISOVAOLIVic so oes\s~ coe ss | Teachers Training School .....................--- J Le H. ee 
OVC SS eae See et Newark Normal and Training School............- Willis. 

aLemsUlre: e. =~ cess se Paterson Normal Training School..............-.- Frank W. Smith. 

ee New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools...... James M. Green. 

NEW MEXICO 
WSSPNICLAS 5s oes ce New Mexico Normal University...........-.-----. W. E. Garrison. 
Ree Wat y eos Soe Normal School of New Mexico...........--------- C. M. Light. 

NEW YORK . 
IN BN re img diss aim New York State Normal College.............-..--- Wm. J. Milne 

on eee eee Teschers Training Schools... <2. woke ees oN wees cts J. D. Burks. 
PACA ME i nS oa eens AUDUED! LIaMIne PCHOGl cere. se ese See eh estou e eee Miss M. Blanche Sheldon. 
LBW EG) 6 08 eh State Normal and Training School...........----- Charles T. McFarlane. 
ISTRCie ld heres <7 aaa Training School for; Leachers. 2h ees was cs se = Emma L. Johnston. 
SEO Oe reese ae ns SRO TETSU oe xe cst es eae bab cede se James M. Cassety. 
CLOT ACES isa a Cohoes: TTaindas SCHOOLs: Lec ccese ees uoacck ee sases Cora F. Bratton. 
CUETO EX | SSE ee aap tena eres State Normal and Training School...........-.-.- Francis J. Cheney. 
Ee eos ee OOo ee toa ad aaa tat Re see ek owe bin De DS Myron T. Dana. 
CO EUTI EIS, 2) 0) eat ea Geneseo State Normal School..............-.----- James V. Sturges. 
UP Lic Eek (0 ya eae a Normal and Training School. ..............-:---.- A.C. McLachlan, 
ING AVG LUZ oo) Scini ea kcicin SIALOMNOLmMalSOnOOlen sc atenieil Yon kc oc one oes R. W. Abrams. 
RU POOTK 4.2... ~~ ess New York Training School for Teachers......-.-.- E.N. Jones. _ 

a Normal College of the City of New York.........- George 8. Davis. 
OMCOMI RNS... sce ce oe StatesNormal Schoalss soe ts eee ee Re Percy I. Bugbee. 
LUSTER) SS 5 ae Oswego State Normal and Training School.......-. Isaac D. Poucher. 
Leg Soy hae Stator NormaluScnool. cs. see 8. se coca occ ceninace Geo. K. Hawkins. 
POwdamn. .<.cef:......-. State Normal and Training School.............-.. Thomas B. Stowell. 
TROCHESUCE ssc 0os tse csc: Rochester Training School.............-.-.-s----- Edith A. Scott. 
SyRAOuse. scot sie... le Syracuse High School, Normal Department......-. G. A. Lewis. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Elizabeth City.......... State Colors NORMAL SCHOMT So ses oUt eo P, W. Moore 
eee aps ORT Eee ae heel eRe oe Gide ved vlan Doce ease E. E. Smith 
Greensboro............- State econ and: industrial Sehool. .. 5.23 2-0.» J. I. Foust. 
CS OU See Cullowhee Normal and Industrial School.......... R. L. Madison 
PeMITOKe Seu: 6.5.2 ac Croaton Normal Colleges... . Susi oeecancienccctes H. L. Edens 
NWitas GOm soos Soe Slater Industrial and State Normal School...... C. G. O’Kelly 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
REA EMNO mee ce euk =... PLSLOMNOTINGNOOCDOULaese oo. woken sk oe 2 ccna Thos. A. Hillyer. 
I ao ed ee GOS e Se rene ters eT eh A a cot eid 2 George A. McFarland. 
OHIO. 
JAM CT ha SS a PericinseNonmaliecuools coe ec occeseee ars Lee R. Knight. 
Cieveland............... Cleveland Normal and Training School..........- J. W. McGilvrey. 
WOMEN TIS Se ck es Colunrbus: Normal Senool i: 25. - =. feo hicc cas isos. Margaret W. Sutherland. 
WAY GOs sec cc ce es ae Day ton sNormalisCHOOl.i oe! oot oe cs cee cc ces ona es Grace A. Greene. 
TUG) 10 COE Sy cage Toledo Normal Training School.................-- Mrs. Ella M. R. Baird. 
OKLAHOMA 
OO nee Northwestern State Normal School...........-..- Walter L. Ross. 
GION sir fio csc hsis 6 Central State Normal School. ..2025:. f.0ssce<-2. 02 Thos. W. Butcher, 
PRAIOS GON 2 Oss iiessuloe ce lok Colored Agricultural and Normal University...... Inman E. Page. 
Weatherford............ Southwestern State Normal School..........-...- J. F. Sharp. 
OREGON. 
JSAP 00 |S gis 5 0 ae Southern Oregon State Normal School...........- Harry M. Shafer. 
IOI a Central Oregon State Normal School.............. A. L. Briggs. 
MOOR Ceo... BtatO IV GEL HOUOOL 5 se ce ce cise oak eevee eke oe ina me Edwin De Vore Ressler. 
OREN iis ee Swabs Eastern State Normal School...............--0-- Robert Carver French. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bloomsburg............. State wNOrmalsGMOOksu: one. cccccc ee eee wis eScteuenne D. J. Waller, jr. 
(Calitorniary.. fo..0 S30sen Southwestern State Normal School.............-- Theo. B. Noss. 
Clamotietrsges 2. 2 eee Clarion State Normal School..............-.------ J. George Becht. 
East Stroudsburg. ...... East Stroudsburg State Normal School...........-. E. L. Kemp. 
GHD OLO\ oe. eee State wNormMalscnoole ens soece tis oe bons alee oemien John F. Bigler. 
UU See saan dag Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania........... James E. Ament. 
MUEZLO WI A osss oes iets e Keystone State Normal School...............---.- A.C. Rothermel. 
WOCKDAVEN «25.5 Sec soc Central State Normal School. .....)..c.....20.¢26 J. R. Flickinger. 
Mansheldis: (s/s. le Mansfield StateeNormal School...................- Andrew T. Smith. 
Millersville... ........25% First Pennsylvania State Normal School.......... E. Oram Lyte. 
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Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Cont’d. 
Philadelphia............ 
IPIEESDULE soe ose eee 
Shippensburg: - <2 ..c22 2 
Slippery Hock. 32 2o se 
WieStCNEStEro= os 5 eke cee 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PYOVIGCHCE oc. oe ee 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Orange bure: 2. be soe Sete 


ROGER Roce a Fe ees 


ppearfish.-e a. oe oases 
Springfield ke chee 


TENNESSEE. 
IN ASTI HIG ccc. Gare pao 


UTAH. 
Codar City. a uiee ewe. 


VERMONT. 
Castleton sires Loan 
LL OEUESOID sete eee re A es 
Randolph Center.... 
VIRGINIA. 
WAarnryitie: ste oe eee ee 
Hampton a. eee 
WASHINGTON. 
Bellingham 5. <2. 3. 225 
Cheney at ae aes 
MiTonsOere 2 ase oe 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntingtons: (o00056..2 


IS tititie ee eee et 
Shepherdstown........- 
West Libertys.es cae: 


WISCONSIN. 


Advis mith 2 ssn secu ce 
ManitowOGs sca. cat eens 
Menomonies: (yo 
Mil waltkee cee on a 
OSHKOSH sat eee 


1.—Public normal schools—Continued. 


Name of institution. Principal. 
Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. .........-.- J. M. Willard. 
Pittsburg High School, Normal Department. ..... Jane Ralston. 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School......... Samuel A. Martin. 
Slippery Rock State Normal School..............- Albert E. Maltby. 
State Normasl Sokool |. 25 2S02 2s scies ek ep cemee es George M. Philips. 
-Rhode Jsland State Normal School...............- Charles S. Chapin. 


Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and} Thos. E. Miller. - 


Mechanical College of South Carolina. 


Winthrop Normal College.................-...0s-- D. B. Johnson. 
Northern Normal and Industrial School........... Geo. W. Nash 
State Norniel Schodls.. 2 coco ces eee J. W. Heston 
Lee: GOs Dee Cee ee a pe reese he “eres Sk Rae eC 

"Fg ABD OO eee oe oer ene St aes oe eee a ee ee 
Pesbody Normal School. ... i .5.-ecnsden emcee eee James D. Porter. 
North Texas Normal School...3...205..0..02002.%% W.H. Bruce 
Detreit Normal School: 424-0 cso rs eee W.S. Woodson. 
Sam Houston Normal Institute................... H. C. Pritchett. 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial Col- | Ed. L. Blackshear. 


lege (colored). ‘ 


Southern Branch of the State Normal School.....- G. W. Decker. 


Philip R. Leavenworth. 
Edward D. Collins. 
Charles H. Morrill. 


J. L. Jarman. 
H. B. Frissell. 
J. H. Johnston. 


State Female Normal School...................--- 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute... ... 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute (col-— 


ored). 
State Normal Schiaobs oo os dees ee eet Edward T. Mathes. 
See Ooi co he ok Fe Ae Iee ale acca te a lies ioe mak eater ER ee 
pee Oe ois soe ee A ee a ee at ee en eee 
State: Normal Schools a-o0-33 3 ee eee C. L. Bemis. 
aes QO.) Beet e eRe ee ee Us Shenae 
lee Oise oe a ee a a ee TOD eee 


Marshall College, State Normal School...........-- Lawrence J. Corbly. 
West Virginia Colored Institute................... J. McH. Jones. 
Shepherd College, State Normal School............| J. G. Knutti. 

West Liberty State Normal School...............- Lorain Fortney. 


R. H. Burns. 
Fred Christiansen. 


Rusk County Normal School ..............-.-.-- 
Manitowoc County. Teachers Training School..... 


Dunn County Teachers Training School .......... G. L. Bowman. 
State Normal:Schoolye uate areas. os Sate de Charles McKenney. 
Seed SURES ge see cole cana ed gam tera John 4A. H. Keith. 
SLs OW ta Saree 6 Rees Meee ea ene tere, SE deer ee J. W. Livingston. 
iver. Falls State Normal School's 2.2: 24 Goes W..J. Brier. 

State: NormialsSeloolecs yew 28 2012) eae a aie ree John F. Sims. 
Superior State Normal School... 22. 5.22.25. 3. 222. V. E. McCaskill. 
Marathon County Training ee Be ee EE tye O. E. Wells. 

State Normal ‘Schools 2 72a Ox pa Pe ob eee Albert Salisbury. 
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V.—PRINCIPALS oF NormMat ScHoots—Continued. 


2.—Private normal schools. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
ALABAMA. 

OSU OTE Cah aa Ree ae Normal Department, Polytechnic College and | S. A. Fetter. 

Ladies’ Institute. 

LS) 5S Na) a ee ee HW merson: Normal Inistitute:. ..o00! oft ances ee Rev. A. T. Burnell. 

‘SOG Ii 12 611 NR a ana Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute... -.-. W. J. Edwards. 

Mus keeee eS Saar. Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute......-.. B. T. Washington. 
ARKANSAS. 

Pea wld Ge ass sons ss 5's Pea Ridge Masonic College................--.------ S. C. Parish. 
COLORADO. 

Ro oe Se alcich aiwia oie Denver Normal and Preparatory School........-- R. A. Le Doux. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington’... ...5-.-- Kindergarten Normal Training School............ Miss Susan P. Pollock. 
FLORIDA. 
AGM OL oe rc Ge Ahn Jasper Normal Instiiute. sone et css aecice nic s/s aac Geo. M. Lynch. 
Orange Park......-...-. Orange Park Normal and Manual Training School.| Mrs. L. St. J. Hitchcock. , 
GEORGIA. 
MERON So SS teks Ballard Normal Sahoo es ste oe George C. Burrage. 
RocialGirele.is Sos. 22.8 Negro Normal and Industrial School........-...-- James A. Love. 
pPaOMmMAsViIG.: 0.2 Sc=.< Allen Normal and Industrial School.............- Abbie B. Howland. 
ILLINOIS. 
ANG CRs 21h a German Evangelical Lutheran Teachers’ Seminary| E. A. W. Krauss. 
ii 0) «ee eee ae Dixon College and Normal School..............-.. W. H. Williamson. 
ELOOPESION = =. a27te ect t CTOET OULCE So tin neht ae tools oe a saa wy MONEE a E. L. Bailey. 
OSCE US ene Welts school for-“Veachers: sou cos ues cess Coes H. W. Sullivan. 
TIVES 5. nw ec ccwe Rushville Normal and Business College..........- Maxwell Kennedy. 
INDIANA. 
TUR Tin pe eae i ea Contralsnorma!Coulegds sao de ce oh cake te A. J. Kinnaman. 
IGiAROHOHS.-5 22.2.0 =~ Teachers’ College of Indianapolis.................- Eliza A. Blaker. 
Heoehestens.- 2... :55.5 52 Rochester Normal University .............-....--. Wm. H.-Banta. 
Malparaiso-....-:.: eee oe Valparaiso OMEVRESEY ets creel o eeantia anne eet H. B. Brown. 
IOWA. 
Pisomuents>.......-.... Southern Iowa Normal School.................... H.C. Brown. 
WDGHASOM oe iaiis oss oS ' PanisonvNorniah S6Hboohs Vie 24 eS ONS ees. W.C. Van Ness. 
NGOIBATS et eee Sl. 222 emars Normal Colleges: ous ies S$ SUS ase Herman H. Thoren. 
LOTR, SE le ee gee ae Perry Normal Schools 338 ise oo he SE Helen M. Campbell. 
Shenandoah’. 5.2 2.22 S- Western Normal College, Shenandoah Commercial | J. M. Hussey. 
Institute and Musical Conservatory. 
VERO <2 Sn. et ais Waukon Business College and Normal School..... W. L. Peck. 
KANSAS. \ 
MG ISCESOMN s\-a-eas oe 2 oie INTOKErSO MOO elec osm mes Se) ee lm ats E. B. Smith. 
KENTUCKY. 
ISECINSDULE <2 2 aos s se: Breckinridge Normal College................-..... Andrew Driskell. 
SS UE VAC 2g recep ae eRe ete Ri a7ara DoD tish ISH bULes ereee se Suet seen goes Ok W. H. Sasser. 
WexinetON «2.2. 524-1 Chandler Normal SChoghtio528 ss 5.5) oe Fannie J. Webster. 
LACTIC aia Saray = Kentock yeiNoOrmalbCouere 26s... a eee ae oo Walter M. Byington. 
MAGIC DUTE 2 222s. Middleburg Normal College.................-.---- J.S. Lawhorn. 
MEO OUCAM SS 2s coche ece ce < Morehead. Normal:School = .22s2h2226- 02.04.2955. F. C. Button. 
LOUISIANA. 
INew Orleans. 0.5... e.. MUITUNEPYCOMGLE aa eaetatiee ee jae ine ioe Ack cluzic ah F. J. Lankenau. 
MAINE. 
CO errant is ole ete eeeaernete wep Normal Academy <oais oo 2es.as ose wee Soe eee Chas. M. Teague. 
MARYLAND. 
Balthrore i008 bes oct Baltimore Normal School (colored).......-.-.----- George Harrison. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston (1069 Boylston)..| Froebel School, Kindergarten Normal Classes. ... - Annie C. Rust. , 
HOS tg eee eg Ee BS Garland Kindergarten Training School. ..........| Mrs. Margaret Strannard. 
JDO OSE secs ae aap we Kindergarten Training School.............-..---- Luey Wheelock. 


DO pee te ais siefaie Sen sigca Perry Kindergarten Normal School. ..........-.- Annie M, Perry. 
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V.—Princripats or Norma ScHoots—Continued. 


2.—Private normal schools—Continued. - 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
MICHIGAN. 
CLO ten ecmanmees. Thomas Normal Training School.........-......- Jennie L. Thomas, 
Petoskey) s<.se2%<~s Graves Normal Academy .; .. 2. Ya.oieseas sake M. O. Graves. 
MINNESOTA. 
Madison: a setGsres 28s Normal School of the United Norwegian Lutheran | O. Lokensgaard. 
Church. 
NeW Ulie eck hee ee Dr.-Martin Lither Collese. tess... casas ces John Schaller. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ELOUZAIOO sees eee Normal Department, Tougaloo University ....-.-... Frank G Woodworth. 
MISSOURI. 
Chillicotherics ts: ence Chillicothe Normal Business and Shorthand Col- | Allen Moore. 
ege. 
Coluinbiawic. 2 eae ewes Columbia Normal Sehooks.3 -visesceer ers nese sens Geo. H. Beasley. 
NEBRASKA. 
ETSMON Soe eos Fremont: Normal: School 202. -5 stores oe asec ace _W. H. Clemmons. 
DANG. cent enue ses Santee Normal Training School................--- Alfred L. Riggs. 
WViaiv IG terrad eee ees Nebraska Normal College..: 22) 220.2203 seo J. M. Pile. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashevilleseck wesw eese 20 Normal and Collegiate Institute..................- Edward F. Childs. 
Charlottesoscc2 22s saves Rowan Normal Industrial Institute............... C. S. Somerville. 
HCl: 2 See esis eee Jos. K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial, and Nor- | T. S. Inborden. 
mal School. 
Franklintonic..02ss 256 ATION A COGS Ys? ooo ehen Lee ead ae satan eee John A. Savage. 
EV ONGErson Fo Sew cena Henderson Normal Institute=..-...........6----<- J. A. Cotton. 
PAD OED Yin oe cre sotto w ale Se LibertyNormal College)... seciasne ee comee eee Thos. C. Amick. 
ialele Di Neti eeu tee oe St. AUeUsting s SOChOOle Ga sa ec aute ss te ee Rev. A. B. Hunter. 
Wilmington 25220 US oa2- Gregory. Normal Institute. - .~ Osa J. H. Arnold. 
WArhLO tar aare et cee Waters Normal lnstittte soon. s-eon eee ese eae ee C. S. Brown. 
OHIO. 
PALO Rain Sie tees a ee Ohio Northern-Wnlversity = 2.2550 te oan iene L. A. Belt. 
CAnTIOIO 2 Sore cence t Northeastern Ohio Normal College.............--- C. O. Allaman. 
Dayton ie. see aoe oe ee St. - Mary's Academy asics sek otto ee ae eee wae Brother Joseph Meyer. 
Mebanone<: so caet eee eee National Normal -Universityot22-s. 220. 2 eee J. Osear Creager. 
Wioodvillemsenee seek Woodville Lutheran Normal School.........-.... kK. Hemminghaus. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHEHCV Sa cates we oe 3 ccs Institute tor Colored Youth.) .5.6. clsscsess eeeeas Hugh M. Browne. 
MUNG ysueeen tate te. Lycoming County Normal School.............:..- H. A. Spotts. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston isis) es Avery Normal Institutess..323-o8..acheoen eee Morrison A. Holmes. 
FrOgpmore seats... ceo Penn Normal and Industrial School. ............. Miss Ellen Murray. 
Greenwood...........-- Brewer Normal School. 2.2.30 3 eae es oe eae Rev. J. M. Robinson. 
Dantaster:o.c.scasose eee Lancaster Normal and Industrial Institute........ M. D. Lee. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. . 
Sieg Pee cae Lutheran Normal School 3.02 5.0.. see ven es ane .| Rev. A. Mikkelsen. 
TENNESSEE. 
Dickson) 3 sie son eon ‘Tennessee Normal: Schooless on. ite ees eee T. B. Loggins. 
Buntincdon ceo. Southern Normal University...-.......... aia aemrens J. A. Baber. 
Memphis 2).7o00. 366 ebee Le Moyne Normal Institute. ...........-..+...-.+: A. J. Steele. 
MOrristo wiles senor anee es Morristown Normal Academy............-.-...-- Judson S. Hill. 
TEXAS. 
COMMeree te ca ceces. See Hast. Texas, Normal Colleseen<. scene see cee se ote W. L. Mayo. 
VIRGINIA. 
Keysv eee oc.iss sacs Keysville Mission Industrial School. .....-........ Wm. H. Hayes. 
Lawrenceville .........- St. Paul Normal and Industrial School .......... Rev. James S. Russell. 
f WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harpers Ferry. ..-....--- Storer College or Sic<.. naut Gas reek co kee ss otis Henry T. McDonald. 
WISCONSIN. Le . 
Menomonie: .).s2-245-% PLOUt TNStiPOte ass pa rcceme Whee es Sa ees <> Hee L. D. Harvey. 
Milwatlkeesctce cee soeee National German-American Teachers’ Seminary..| Max Griebsch. 
St Francis...........-.| Catholic Normal School of the Holy Family....... Rev. M. J. Lochemes. 
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